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WINTER SPORTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


The fun that snow and frost bring in their train—Seasonable chat on trapping , 
tobogganing , snow shoeing , and ice boating. 


By E. M. Halliday. 


C ITY people only know the country 
when it toils. In the summer 
months, when they flock to it out 
of the towns, thinking they are learning 
all its resources of pleasure, inhabitants 
and soil are creating food for the long 
season when nature hides the earth under 
a white crust, spreading a great play¬ 
ground for the workers. Then the sports 
of the country begin ! 

In many cases the city man of advanced 


years was born in the country, and 
carries memories of skating and hunt¬ 
ing and coasting and trapping that 
made the winter gay. But the American 
boy, like the American man, is progres¬ 
sive, and every year he learns some new 
trick in his sports. 

The boy trapper of thirty years ago 
knew the keen delight of the sportsman’s 
sense of risking something himself when 
he went out to match his skill against 



Ice Boatmg on the Hudson. 
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After the art is once learned, remarkable 
time may be made with little fatigue. 
There are snow shoe clubs all over the 
Northern States, usually with a club house 
far in the woods. The chief delight of 
the members is in the 
moonlight tramps to reach 
the roaring fires, the hot 
suppers, and the dancing 
hall, which await their 
coming. An expert snow 
shoer will dance all night, 
and walk back home 
over the crust with un¬ 
abated energy. 

In 1882 the first ice car¬ 
nival was held in Montre¬ 
al, and Americans were 
taught some of the typical 
sports of a true cold 
climate. 

The toboggan was the 
first of these novelties to 
be grafted upon our own 
winter pleasures. This 
long, narrow raft of thin 
boards, turned up at one 
end, is peculiarly Canadi¬ 
an. It was invented by 
the Indians two hundred 
years ago for fur carrying. 
Some young Frenchman 
slid down hill on one 
once, and after that he 
never wanted to stop. 

On the hillsides that 
are not too steep, boards 
are often placed on edge 
in the track of the tobog¬ 
gan. When the latter 
strikes one of these, it 
springs into the air like a 
live thing, and goes on 
with a new impetus,unless 
it happens to take a twist, 
which it usually does; 
then it sends its passen¬ 
gers flying in every direc¬ 
tion. But that is half the 
fun. Blanket coats and 
furs protect from knocks 
as well as from cold. The 
laughing crowd scramble 
out of the snow, ready to begin all over 
again. 

A variety of tobogganing that is very 
popular in the rural districts is “bob¬ 
bing.” A bob is a long sled, furnished 
with a set of movable runners in front by 
which it may be steered, Sometimes a 
“ bob” will seat fifteen or twenty persons. 

Some ten years ago bobbing broke out 
as a craze in the city of Albany, noted for 
its hilly streets. Certain avenues on fixed 
nights were set apart by the police for the 


animal cunning, for the lynx and the wild 
cat and the wolf lurked all about the 
woods, and there was always a chance of 
breaking into the winter sleep of a bear. 
The trapper of those days owned rude 


Pne Adirondack Forest in Winter. 

From a pkd'yrafA by Woodward, flaUd>urgk, 

snow shoes, but they were for business and 
not for pleasure. 

The danadian snow shoe is very d i ff erent 
from the Norwegian “ skees,” which are 
something like miniature toboggans, 
made very long and narrow, and shod 
with iron. Our snow shoe is made a good 
deal like a tennis racket. A strap goes 
across the toe of the moccasined foot, and 
the snow shoe is dragged. The novice 
always tries to lift the shoe, with the re¬ 
sult that he goes headlong into the drift. 
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Sarinac in Winter—The Lower Lake and Toboggan Slide. 


From a ftkotograpk by Woniirard, Ptatt*bvrg.k. 


sport, and bobs of the most elaborate 
description were built, painted in fantastic 
colors, dubbed with terror inspiring 
names, and furnished with deep toned 
gongs that would put those on the cable 
cars and " trolleys” to the blush. But in 
spite of all precautions accidents were so 
frequent that bobbing had to be forbid¬ 
den within the city limits, thus emphasiz¬ 
ing anew the fact that to know the true 
delights of winter one must leave the 
town. 

The ice yacht is the delight of the boy 
who lives near a river in northern climes. 
Where his father was content to skate and 
slide, he flies. 

The ice yacht is not properly a boat at 
all, but a framework on runners, rigged 
with a sail. It is managed much like a 
canoe with a sail. The first rate ice boat, 
well made, has been known to keep ahead 
of an express train as the two flew along 
on river and track. 

It requires unlimited pluck, judgment, 
and lightning activity to sail one of these 
yachts, but to the boy who can do it, 
there comes a wild exhilaration which no 


other sport can give. The world whizzes 
by; the icy splinters and the loose snow 
tingle against his face, but he knows no¬ 
thing of it. He is swept along, a part of 
the blast—is taken into the very motion 
and spirit of the storm. 

The great courses in America for ice¬ 
boating are the Hudson and the Shrews¬ 
bury rivers, the latter in New Jersey, just 
back of Sandy Hook. On this stream, 
January 22, 1883. the Scud, of Red Bank, 
made fifteen miles in 20 minutes, 40 
seconds. 

One of the most fascinating and 
widely indulged of winter sports is skat¬ 
ing, and although the city now and then 
furnishes opportunity for the pastime, it 
is in the country that the ring of the 
steel on the ice carries the most unalloyed 
delight to the heart of the skater. 
Here are to be found the long stretches of 
glassy surface, over which one may glide 
for miles in the bracing air, with an ever 
varying panorama spread on either side. 
Here, too, may be built the bonfire on the 
ice. around which the skaters gather to 
tell stories and discuss the matching of 







A Snc" Shoe Party at Saranac Lake. 

a J-vt<<oj/ru/U- Cojiyrigkt, i8S9, by S. R. Sloddard, Glnu 
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one another to see who can fly swiftest 
on the steel runners. 

Another winter sport that the boy in 
the country may enjoy in the cold months 
is fishing through the ice. Sometimes he 
can keep several lines going at once, fast¬ 
ening them to little flags which will be 
agitated when a fish nibbles at the hook, 
informing the fisherman that he has a 
“bite.” When fish are plentiful,the run¬ 
ning from one flag to another makes very 
exciting work, and furnishes occupation 
for the leg muscles that they never get 


meadows white plains of purity, with the 
music of the bells unmingled with the 
city’s clatter, and the exhilarating air 
redolent only of frost! 

Curling is a winter amusement very 
popular in Scotland, and played to some 
extent by the Scotch in this country. 
Large flat stones are sent scudding over 
the ice toward a certain mark, and with 
the endeavor to displace the stones of 
of one’s opponent which may be nearer the 
coveted goal. Taken all in all, while the 
joys of rural life in summer are not to be 



A Trapper 

Frmn a fJutthjrapK by S<-tman. Vninol. 


when their owner angles in the usual way 
from a boat or the stringpiece of a whart. 

And where else can the charm of sleigh¬ 
ing be so keenly realized as away from 
the streets of the towns, where 
the steam heat underneath soon turns 
the snow to slush, and the smoke over¬ 
head sullies its whiteness even while it 
does remain. What is more enchanting 
than a winter landscape, the evergreens 
laden with their fleecy burden, the 


despised, the pleasures that maybe extract¬ 
ed from real winter weather in the country 
are as many and varied as the warmer 
half of the year can provide. And he is 
the more healthful who, instead of seek¬ 
ing to protect himself from Jack Frost s 
rigorous blasts, freely faces them. 

A winter in the country is a necessary 
part of every man’s education. And we 
can see its invigorating effect on those 
who were brought up to know its joys. 


THE BANDITS OF MUSKRAT POND. 
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HE Admiral and 
Sirloin stood on 
the river bank, 
each gazing in¬ 
tently across the 
broad, sunny wa¬ 
ters of the Susque¬ 
hanna. Sirloin was 
a big, white bull¬ 
dog with a fero¬ 
cious aspect and a temper to 
match. The Admiral was a 
chubby, freckled faced lad of 
sixteen. 

His real name was Ned Pur- 
dey, but he had won his naval 


: by planning and commanding a highly 
successful canoeing cruise during the 
previous summer. The boys of Middle- 
town Ferry acknowledged him as the leader 
of all their sports and games, and, on the 
whole, Ned was worthy of their confidence. 

Today the Admiral’s face was clouded 
with vexation. Since dinner lie had been 
vainly hunting his two chums, and now he 
was about to abandon the quest. 


Suddenly the noise of hammer and saw 
promptednim to further search. Climbing 
down the bank he followed the pebbly 
shore to Sammy Barlow’s little carpenter 
shop. Here he found the missing lads in¬ 
tently watching the veteran boat builder as 
he pegged away at a bateau. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me you were com¬ 
ing here ?” said the Admiral wrathfully. 
“ I’ve been hunting everywhere.” 

“And so have we been hunting yau" 
said Terry Watson. “ This was the last 
place we looked.” 

“ That’s so,” corroborated Pres Dagget. 
“ We were just going to start off again.” 

The Admiral was slightly mollified. 
“ Well,” he said, with the air of one who 
has a great announcement to make, “I 
wanted to tell you fellows something. 
There’s a new boy in town.” 

“ We know it,” calmly replied Terry. 

“ We met him down at tne river after din¬ 
ner,” explained Pres. “I said hello, and 
so did he. Then we got to talking. He’s 
fifteen years old, and his name is Arthur 
Hamilton. He lives at Cedarcroft, that 
big house back of town with the hedge 
around it. He’ll only be here until Christ¬ 
mas, and then he’s going away to school. 
His father’s an awfully rich man.” 


William Murray Graydon. 

“ I hope you had a good time,” replied 
the Admiral sneeringly; for he resented 
the fact that his companions had stolen a 
march on him. “ Arthur sounds like a 
baby name, and the fellow looked as if he 
was afraid to go out of doors when it 
rained. I saw him this morning. He has 
blue eyes and curly hair—just like a girl; 
and his shoes are shiny, and he wears 
starched cuffs and a stana up collar. He’s 
a regular doll baby. He’d soon get his 
clothes spoilt and mussed up if he played 
with us/ 

“ I guess his folks make him wear those 
things,” suggested Pres pityingly. “Any 
way, he canT help looking like a girl.” 

“ And it ain’t his fault if he has a rich 
father, and lives in a big house with 
groundsaround it,” spoke up Terry. “He’s 
a real nice fellow from the way he talks. 
He likes to go fishing and swimming and 
play baseball, and he has lots of rods and 
tackle, and a knife with ’most everything 
in it. His father won’t let him have a 
gun, though. He showed me a book with 
a splendid picture on the cover, and said 
he’d lend .it to me next. It’s all about 
bandits.” 

“ Humph!” replied the Admiral, not 
knowing what else to say. 

Already he trembled for his laurels, and 
feared that the strange lad might oust him 
from his leadership among the village 
boys. 

That evening the new boy came out to 
renew his acquaintance with Pres and 
Terry. They promptly introduced him to 
the Admiral, and told him all about their 
famous canoe trip, and their camping 
ground up Sweet Arrow Creek, and re¬ 
lated divers other exploits. 

The Admiral’s fears vanished when he 
saw how vastly the new boy appreciated 
the honor of his acquaintance, and he even 
went so far as to say that Arthur might 
join the crowd, if he wanted to. Of course 
Arthur did, and by way of celebrating his 
election he took the whole party home, 
where he showed them his treasures, and 
generously distributed fish hooks and 
marbles. 

This happened in the latter part of 
August, and for a week or two the boys 
had a jolly time together. Arthur proved 
quite an acquisition. Most of his life had 
been spent in large cities, and this only 
added a keener zest to his enjoyment of 
country life. 
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Not that he was less skilled in out¬ 
door craft than his new friends, however; 
for he had been at Bar Harbor and the 
Adirondacks, and had canoed and fished 
on the St. Lawrence. He was full of 
schemes, some of which rather startled his 
companions, and might have caused trouble 
and sensation in the village had they been 
carded out. But he tacitly showed defer¬ 
ence and respect to the Admiral's judg¬ 
ment in all things, thus making him a firm 
friend, and avoiding even a suspicion of 
jealousy. 

Of course the Admiral was flattered, and 
so it is not surprising that he was led blind¬ 
ly into the enticing escapade that was des¬ 
tined to sully the fair fame which his pre¬ 
vious achievements had won for him. 

School was to open on the 10th of Sep¬ 
tember, and the boys dismally anticipated 
a curtailment of their fishing and boating 
trips. But when the day came there was 
no teacher; instead arrived a letter saying 
that he had sprained his ankle severely, 
and would be confined to his house for 
several weeks. The school board held a 
meeting at once, and decided to postpone 
the opening until the first of October, in¬ 
stead of seeking a substitute. 

This unexpected vacation vastly pleased 
the boys, and they immediately held a con¬ 
sultation to determine how to spend it. 
The Admiral wanted to go camping up the 
Sweet Arrow, the mouth of which lay di¬ 
rectly across the river from the village. 
Pres and Terry were of the same mind, 
but Arthur looked dubious, and said no¬ 
thing. 

"Aren't you in favor of it?'* asked the 
Admiral. "You know September is the 
best month of all for camping. It’s not too 
hot in the daytime, and at night you can 
easy keep warm under blankets.” 

" Of course I’m in favor of it,” re¬ 
lied Arthur. " It’s a bully plan, but— 

ut I’m not sure that father will let me go. 
You see, there’s a tutor coming tomorrow, 
and I’ve got to study. Father is away 
now, but I’ll ask him as soon as he comes 
back.” 

On second thought Arthur concluded 
that his chances of getting permission were 
fairly good, and taking this for granted, 
the boys hastily made preparations for the 
expedition up the Sweet Arrow. 

But the afternoon before they were to 
start Arthur appeared with a clouded face. 

" Father says I can’t go,” he announced. 
" He came back this morning, and then 
went away again. He says I must stay 
home and study.” 

" Too bad! It’s a shame,” burst from 
Pres and Terry. 

" Did you try coaxing?” asked the Ad¬ 
miral. 

" Yes; but it didn’t work. I don’t mind 
so much, though, because I’ve thought of 
something better than goiug up the creek. 
Do you know that you look awfully like 
Roarigo?” 


" Me ?” exclaimed the Admiral. " Who’s 
Rodrigo ?” 

" Why, Rodrigo was the robber chief I 
told you fellows about, called the Ban¬ 
dit of the Sierras. Don’t you remember 
how they lived in the mountains, and stole 
captives for ransom, and got awfully 
rich ?” 

•• Yes, I remember,” replied the Admi¬ 
ral, swelling with pride to think that he re¬ 
sembled that famous bandit. " What about 
it ?” 

" Well, I’ve got a splendid scheme,’’con¬ 
tinued Arthur. " Let’s form a band of 
robbers, and 'go off to that wild place back 
by Muskrat Pond, where the Indian Path 

is. Of course we’ll need arms and ammu¬ 
nition, but I know an easy way to get 
them. Mv room is on the second floor, 
and tonight I’ll leave a ladder under the 
window. Then you fellows must come 
and abduct me, and hide me somewhere, 
tied hand and foot. 

•• In the morning you must pretend 
you’re going camping up the creek, only 
instead of that you’ll hide the boat at the 
mouth of Silver Run, and then we'll all go 
back through the woods to Muskrat Pond 
When we get fixed you must send a letter 
to father, saying you have kidnapped me 
for ransom, and that he must pay fifty 
dollars if he wants me released. I guess 
fifty dollars will be enough to buy our 
equipments. Father will never suspect 
that you fellows have anything to do with 

it, for everybody will believe that you’re 
camping up the creek. Of course you’ll 
sign robber names to the letter instead of 
your own. 

"Just think of the jolly times we can 
have! We’ll build a cabin in some deep 
part of the forest, or else live in a cave. 
Nuts will soon be ripe, and we can get all 
the game and fish we need. When we 
want other supplies we’ll sally out by night 
and raid some farm house.” 

Arthur’s proposition fairly dumfounded 
his companions. The Admiral puckered 
his lips and gave a long whistle, while Pres 
and Terry gasped for breath. They were 
undeniably fascinated by the plan, though 
they realized full well the consequences 
that it would likely lead to. 

The Admiral was the first to succumb to 
the wiles of the tempter; then followed 
Pres and Terry, for to oppose their leader 
would have seemed high treason to them. 

Having thus crossed the Rubicon the 
boys found it an easy matter to stifle con¬ 
science. The Admiral brought his ex¬ 
perience and master mind to bear on all 
knotty questions, and by supper time each 
little detail was arranged with a nicety 
that forbade failure, ana would have done 
credit to a far worthier object. 

The programme was duly carried out. 
An hour after midnight the Admiral swung 
from his window into the heavy branches 
of a maple tree, and safely reached the 
ground. 
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At the upper end of the village lie joined 
Pres and Terry, who had likewise escaped 
from home without detection ; the one 
by scaling the back porch, aud the other by 
creeping down stairs in his stocking feet. 
They hurried to Cedarcroft, aud climbed 
over the low stone wall into the grounds. 
They found the ladder concealed under the 
shrubbery, and quickly lifted it to Arthur’s 
window. 

Arthur was waiting to be kidnapped. 
He had a pair of blankets done up in a 
• shawl strap—the only things that could be 
taken without exciting suspicion. 

44 Wait a minute,” he said. •• The room 
must look as though there had been a 
struggle.” 

So he disordered the bed clothes, upset 
a couple of chairs, and pulled the cover 
from a small table by the window. Then 
he insisted that the Doys should bind his 
arms and gag him, as was customary with 
the bandits of the Sierras. 

It proved a ticklish matter to get the 
captive to the ground, but it was finally 
accomplished without rousing any one in 
the house. The ladder was put back under 
the shrubbery, and the boys hurried across 
the fields to the mouth of Silver Run, 
which was about a mile down the river. 
Here the prisoner was untied and un¬ 
gagged, and as the moon was shining 
brightly he declared that he was not afraid 
to stay alone. 

“ I’ll wrap the blankets around me and 
lie down in that old lime kiln over by the 
cliff,” he said. M Of course I’ll pretend that 
I'm bound hand and foot and can’t escape. 
You fellows had better hurry home now, 
for if your folks discover that you’re out 
the whole thing will be knocked in the 
head. And then you’ve got to make an 
early start in the morning, you know.” 

“That's so,” assented the Admiral. 
44 Come on, boys.” He led them briskly 
up the river, and an hour later each was 
sound asleep in bed, aud dreaming of what 
the morrow held in store. 

II. 

44 1 thought you were never coming, 
said Arthur, the next morning when his 
friends appeared. 44 I’ve been up for an 
hour, and I’m as hungry as a bear. Give 
me something to eat. 

While he attacked the provisions his 
companions unloaded the boat, and moored 
it in a little bay some yards up the run. 
There was scant likelihood of anyone find¬ 
ing it, for the spot was rarely visited, and 
was surrounded by dense undergrowth. 

The tent was left in the boat, but the 
luggage—blankets, provisions, tinware, 
ana fishing tackle—was divided as equally 
as possible. Then, with the Admiral and 
Sirloin in the lead, the boys started on 
their long tramp to Muskrat Pond, which 
was seven miles back from the river. 

The boys found the journey a stiffish 
one, and their heavy loads necessitated so 


many pauses for rest and refreshment that 
it was mid afternoon when they reached 
their destination. A year or two before, 
they had visited the spot on a brief fish¬ 
ing trip, and now it seemed to them more 
beautiful than their memory had pict¬ 
ured it. 

The pond was a mile and a half in diam¬ 
eter, and was indented with little bays 
where reeds and pond lilies grew thickly. 

For a camping place the boys chose a 
narrow strip of turf between the shore of 
the pond and a steep bluff. With pine 
boughs they built a lean-to against a de¬ 
tached boulder that must have at one time 
rolled down from the hills. The cliff over 
head was sparsely timbered, and on its 
face could be seen a series of smoothly 
worn steps. This was the Indian Path, 
and tradition held that it had been hol¬ 
lowed out by the feet of countless genera¬ 
tions of red men. 

The boys clambered about on the risky 
stairway until it was time to prepare sup¬ 
per. 

There was something for each to do. 
The Admiral was cook, with Pres and Ar¬ 
thur for his assistants. Terry went fish¬ 
ing up the pond, and soon returned with 
two splendid pike. 

The table was set on a flat stone, and the 
bill of fare consisted of fried fish and po¬ 
tatoes, coffee, ham sandwiches, and apple 
ie. The boys were charmed with their 
rst meal in this lonely wilderness, and 
voted that playing robber was awfully 
jolly. 

It was a little different when darkness 
settled down on the forest, but they rolled 
themselves in blankets, and huddled close 
together on the floor of the lean-to, with 
Sirloin at their feet. They were too tired 
and sleepy to stay long awake, and morn¬ 
ing, which seemed to come very quickly, 
found them in high spirits again. 

When breakfast was over they repressed 
the temptation to go fishing, and settled 
down to the serious business of the day. 

44 The first thing is to make arrange¬ 
ments for getting that ransom money,” 
said the Admiral, 4 ‘for we need guns and 
ammunition badly. I guess one or two of 
us will have to tramp over to York to buy 
them. Then, when we are fixed up like 
real robbers we must hunt a cave, or else 
build a regular shanty in some out of the 
way place across the pond. We can’t stay 
here long, for this flimsy thing won’t be 
of any account in rainy or cold weather.” 

“And it’s too easy to find, any way,” 
added Arthur. 44 You know the Vigilantes 
may get after us as they did the bandits 
of the Sierras. What we need is a strong¬ 
hold that is inaccessible, and from whicn 
we can pour a raking fire on our enemies. 
But first of all we must have the money to 
buy equipments. Who brought paper and 
pencil along ?” 

“I did,” replied the Admiral. 44 Here 
you are.” He tossed Arthur a badly chew- 
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ed stump of lead pencil and a crumpled 
sheet of brown wrapping paper. 

“ Best I could get,” he added. “ I was 
going to take some of my sister’s, but it 
was stamped with her initials.” 

‘•This will do,” said Arthur. “You know 
Rodrigo used to write on sheets of bark 
and strips of buckskin.” 

He stretched the paper on the back of a 
tin plate, and began the important com¬ 
position with slow and careful movements, 
stopping every now and then to survey his 
companions with a perplexed air. At 
length the task was completed to his satis¬ 
faction. 

“There,” he said proudly. “ Listen now, 
till I read it: 

“Mr. James Hamilton. 

“ Cedarcroft, Middletown Ferry. 

“ You will know by this token that your 
son Arthur is a prisoner among desperate 
bandits, who are holding him for a ransom. 
He will be promptly released on the following 
conditions: first, that before nine o'clock to¬ 
morrow morning you place fifty dollars under 
the roots of the dead buttonwood tree that 
stands at the mouth of Silver Run; second, 
that neither you nor any one else shall be in 
the vicinity of the designated spot after the 
hour named. If you fail to deliver the 
money, or attempt any treachery, your son’s 
ears will be sent to you in a box. 

“ Signed. 

“ Rodrigo, 

“ Chief uf Bandits.” 

Arthur folded the paper, and turned 
complacently to his companions. 

“ Splendid !” exclaimed Terry. 

“ That’ll fetch him, sure,” said Pres. 

The Admiral felt that his leadership was 
at stake, but as he could really find no flaw 
in the document he, too, expressed appro¬ 
val. 

“ Father was to come home this morn¬ 
ing," resumed Arthur, “ so one of you fel¬ 
lows must go down to the village this after¬ 
noon—or perhaps there had better be two, 
for company.” 

“Yes; that’s so,” assented the Admiral. 
“ Shall we draw lots?” 

“ If you want to,” said Arthur; “.but I 
think you ought to be one. You’re just 
the fellow for such a delicate mission as 
this.” 

Flattery was the Admiral’s weak point, 
and he quickly agreed to go. Then Terry 
volunteered to accompany him, and Pres, 
who was rather lazy, offered no objec¬ 
tions. 

“Well, that settles it,” said Arthur. 
“ Try to reach the village about dark, and 
be sure that no one sees you. Put the 
letter under the front door, and run as soon 
as you ring the bell. You had better take 
blankets along, so you can sleep comfort¬ 
ably in the boat over night. You’ll find 
the money there on time, and all you need 
do is to take it, and hurry back.” 

“ Look here, though,” replied the Ad¬ 
miral uneasily, “don’t bandits always 
keep their word ? Your father will have a 


nice opinion of us when he pays the ransom 
money, and then finds that you don’t come 
home. You said that Rodrigo was a per¬ 
fect gentleman, and always acted honor- 

“ That’s true,” admitted Arthur, “ and 
we’ll be just as honorable. I know a way 
to fix things all right. I’ll send another 
letter to father telling him that I don’t 
want to come home, and that I’ve concluded 
to join the band of robbers of my own free 
will. Won’t that do it ?” 

“ Of course it will,” said the Admiral 
heartily. “ You’ve got a level head, Arthur. 
Hullo ! What’s that?” he added, in a tone 
of alarm, as a crackling noise was lieard in 
a dense alder thicket a few yards up the 
shore of the pond. 

Before the startled lx>ys could investigate 
Sirloin sprang up, bristling with rage, and 
made a oolt for the spot, and a moment 
later the thicket rang with hoarse barks and 
angry threats. The tumult ended in a 
dull crack followed try a shrill yelp of 
pain, and out rushed Sirloin, with a very 
crestfallen air. 

Close behind came a rough looking man, 
with a knotted club in his hand, and a 
heavy pack on his pack. 

“ Hold that brute, you fellows,” he 
growled, “ unless you want me to hit him 
another lick.” 

The Admiral grabbed Sirloin, and quick¬ 
ly fastened a short strap to his collar. 
This was hardly necessary, for the dog 
showed no disposition to renew the fight. 
One taste of that club was quite sufficient. 

Meanwhile the man had seated himself 
on his pack in front of the lean-to and 
lighted a dirty clay pipe, at which he was 
puffing with cool indifference. 

The boys felt somewhat reassured, and 
took a critical look at their visitor. 

To judge from the bulging contents of 
his pack he was probably a tin peddler. 
His face was covered with a stubbly growth 
of red hair, and its expression was rather 
suggestive of good humor. 

He wore a dingy canvas helmet, a red 
flannel shirt, and a black coat with tails, 
that had evidently come to him second 
hand. His trousers were tucked into a 
pair of dilapidated boots. 

He smoked stolidly on, and the silence 
finally grew so oppressive that the Admiral 
ventured to ask: “ Have you come far?” 

“ A purty good stretch,” mumbled the 
man, without removing the pipe from his 
mouth. “ I’m taking a short cut over the 
hill to York. I left Lewisberry at daylight 
this morning. ’Taint often I meet any 
one on this route. You fellers air campiu , 

I reckon ?” 

“Yes,” replied the Admiral; “we ran 
up here for a little fishing.” 

There was another pause, and then 
Terry brilliantly remarked that it was a 
fine aav. 

“ Bad weather for ducks, though,” an¬ 
swered the man, with a friendly grin. 
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Then he suddenly caught sight of the 
letter, which Arthur had unknowingly 
dropped in the grass, and before the boys 
could interfere he had reached for it and 
read the contents. 

“ Look here, that ain’t very good man¬ 
ners,” exclaimed the Admiral resentfully. 

44 Give me that,” implored Arthur. “ It’s 
mine.” 

The man thrust the letter into his pocket, 
and uttered a wheezing sound that was 
very like repressed laughter. Then he 
looked at the boys with mock terror, and 
exclaimed dolefully: 

44 Tust my luck ! Here I’ve gone an* 
tumbled into a gang of bandits. That’s 
what I get fur cuttin’ through the woods 
instead o* goin’ round by the road. An’ 
now I reckon I’ll be stripped of all my 
vallybles. Which of you fellers is Rodrigo 
the bandit chief ?” 

He waited for an answer, but none came. 
The boys were in no mood for jesting. 
Their confused and downcast looks showed 
that they regarded the discovery of their 
plot as a very serious affair indeed. 

They were strongly tempted to over¬ 
power the rash stranger, and convince him 
that he had good ground for real instead of 
mock alarm. Had the Admiral made the 
first move the others would have rallied to 
his assistance. 

The man took the pipe from his mouth, 
and chuckled till he snook all over. Then 
he fixed a penetrating glance on the boys, 
who felt instinctively that he was reading 
them through and through, 

44 You young scallywags have run away 
from home,” he declared finally. 44 Don't 
o fur to deny it. I’ll admit this here 
ockyment ain't as plain as it might be, 
but I kin see through it purty clear all the 
same. S’pose you make a clean breast of 
it now, air mebbe I kin tell you something 
what you’ll like to hear.” 

He uttered the last sentence in wheed¬ 
ling, coaxing tones, and relaxed his grim 
expression. 

The Admiral glanced meaningly at his 
companions, and drew them a few yards 
away from the lean-to. 

44 It’s a bad scrape,”he whispered, “ and 
the only way out of it that I can see is to 
tell this fellow all about our plans, and 
offer him five or ten dollars of the ransom 
money if he promises to keep quiet and let 
us alone.” 

‘•That ought to work,” said Arthur, 
44 for he looks as if he needed money pretty 
badly.” 

Pres and Terry also favored the scheme, 
and as the peddler was looking that way 
rather suspiciously the boys revealed their 
plans to him without further delay. 

He smoked stolidly as he listened to the 
ambitious tale, but he did not say whether 
he would accept the proffered bribe or not. 
His bump of curiosity was extremely 
large, for, not content with a meager out¬ 
line of the story, he insisted on probing 


deeper, and by adroit questioning he 
gleaned from the boys every little detail of 
the kidnapping, and of the subterfuge by 
which they had made it appear that they 
had gone camping up the Sweet Arrow, 
and of their plans for extorting the ransom 
money from Mr. Hamilton. 

In fact he soon knew every bit as much 
as the boys themselves, and then he went 
a step farther by asking Arthur what kind 
of a man his father was, and how much 
money he was worth. 

The boys were considerably mystified by 
such a keen cross examination, but the 
peddler was in no hurry to enlighten them. 
He declared that he wanted a little time to 
reflect, and propping himself comfortably 
against a tree, he slowly and meditatively 
smoked two pipes of tobacco. 

Now and then his face lighted up, as 
though he had just thought of something 
nice, and sometimes he mumbled inaudible 
words. 

When the boys’ patience was nearly ex¬ 
hausted, he knocked the ashes from his 
pipe and dropped it into his pocket. 

44 I’ve been thinkin*,” he announced 
gravely, 44 and as a result of my cogerta- 
tions, I’ve concluded to make you chaps an 
offer. Yer see I’ve took quite a fancy to 
you, and I’m satisfied that you an’ me can 
pull together pretty well. First of all, I’m 
going to trust you with a secret that will 
make you open your eyes.” 

He paused impressively, and the boys 
wondered what was coming next. 

44 You chaps will be surprised to hear 
that I’m a bandit myself, resumed the 
peddler. 44 1 belong to a gang of robbers 
what have a lair in the mountains about 
five miles north of here. This tin peddlin’ 
is only a fake. You see, I tramp around 
the country with my pack, and spot likely 

S laces for the gang to rob. My name is J. 

runnison Tucker, but bein’ a plain sort of 
a man, without any fandango about me, I 
like^everybody to call me Gunny Tucker. 
That’s right, ain’t it?” 

The boys only nodded, for they were too 
dumfounaed to speak. 

44 1 —I didn't know there was another 
gang of bandits in this part of the coun¬ 
try, the Admiral ventured to say. 

44 Of course ye didn’t,” replied Gunny 
Tucker. 44 Our fellows know how to keep 
a secret. Howsomever, that’s another 
matter. What I want to say now is this: 
I'm tired of the gang, because they ain’t 
as polite an’ honorable as regular bandits 
ought to be, and they don't treat me 
square, neither. Whenever there’s a divvy 
of gold watches, an’ bank notes, I get left 
out in the cold. So if you fellows will say . 
the word I’ll join your crowd right now. I 
don’t want to be chief, you understand; 
a plain, everyday membership is good. 
enough fur me. That’s my offer now. What 
do you think of it ?” 

The boys were taken quite by surprise, 
and hardly knew what to think. But they 
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felt flattered and honored by the proposal, 
and, besides, it seemed to open a new way 
out of the scrape. If they refused, the 
peddler would probably take some horrible 
revenge for the slight. 

“ If the other fellows are agreed you can 
join us,” said the Admiral, after a hasty 
deliberation. 

“ I'm willing,” exclaimed Arthur. 

“ And so am I,” echoed Pres and Terry. 

Sirloin growled, for he was wiser than 
his young masters. 

“ That s the way to talk,” said Gunny 
Tucker approvingly. “ You won’t be sorry 
for it. And now, bein’ as I’m a duly elected 
member of your band, suppose we come 
right to business. We’ll have dinner first, 
an’ then I’ll strike fur the village with this 
here letter. I’ll deliver it tonight, an’ be 
back afore noon tomorrow with the 
money.” 

The Admiral looked blue. 

“ But—but you see, Terry and I were 
going to attend to that,” he stammered. 

"Well, you kin go if you want to,” re¬ 
plied Gunny Tucker, good naturedly. “ I 
thought I was offerin’ to do you a favor. 
It’s ten to one this chap’s father will hide 
somewhere around that buttonwood tree 
tomorrow morning in spite of the warning. 
If he sees you fellows he’ll ketch you sure, 
and the whole thing will be spoilt. If he 
sees me come and take the money he’ll 
know it’s all dead earnest, an’ he won’t 
dare show himself.” 

“That’s so,” murmured several of the 
boys, and the Admiral himself was so con¬ 
vinced by this line of argument that he 
yielded the point without demur. 

“ I thought you’d veer around to that 
way of thinking,” said Gunny Tucker. 
“ You see I know how to engineer a thing 
like this, and after we get the money I’ll 
take a trip to York to buy the rifles and 
ammunition; then we’ll peek around for a 
good place to build our cabin. And now, 
boys, as it’s getting late suppose you hurry 
along that dinner.” 

“ We’ll have it ready in a jiffy,” replied 
the Admiral. “ Stir lively, you fellows.” 

The best that the larder afforded was 
spread out on the flat rock that did duty 
for a table, and the boys almost forgot to 
eat as they watched the procession ofsand- 
wiches, pie, doughnuts, sponge cake, cold 
meat, and cups of coffee that marched 
down Gunny Tucker’s throat. He helped 
to wash the dishes and tidy the camp, and 
then something suddenly seemed to strike 
him, for he scratched his head, and knitted 
his brow into deep wrinkles. 

“ I come purty near startin’ off an’leavin’ 
you fellows in an ugly predicament,” 
be said. “ I might ’a’ knowed that it warn’t 
safe fur you to stay here. Yer see my 
crowd’ll be lookin’ fur me by sundown, 
and when I don’t turn up they’ll go out on 
the hunt, thinkin’something’s wrong. Like 
as not they’ll steer this way, an’ if you 
chaps was to be found here it would be all 


up with you, sure. Them fellers ain’t 
angels, not by a long chalk.” 

Hearing this the boys looked scared. 

“ What would they do to us?” asked the 
Admiral, opening his eyes very wide. 

“ Tie rocks around your necks and chuck 
you inter the pond, I reckon,” replied 
Gunny Tucker cheerfully. “ It ain’t likely 
they’d torture you, beim you’re so young; 
though that would depend upon what kind 
of a humor they vras in. 

“ But you needn’t be scairt, boys; I 
reckon I kin fix that. The last time I come 
this way—it was early in the summer—I 
seen an old skiff lyin’ high an’ dry up here 
along the pond. 'No doubt it’s there yet, 
an’if it is I’ll fetch it right down here, an* 
take you an’ your traps over to that island 
afore I start fur the village. Then I’ll 
feel easy, knowin’ you’re safe till I come 
back. I’ll hide the boat where no one can 
find it.” 

No one objected to this proposition. In 
fact the boys were only too delighted at 
the thought of taking refuge in such a safe 
place, which was separated from the near¬ 
est shore by three quarters of a mile of 
water. Besides, they had long wished to 
explore the island. 

Gunny Tucker hid his pack in the alder 
thicket/and hurried up tne pond. In less 
than half an hour he paddled down to the 
camp in a small, rudely built flat boat, 
which looked to be several decades old. It 
was a quarter full of water when he landed, 
but he soon plugged up the worst of the 
leaks. 

Five persons in addition to Sirloin and 
the luggage sank the shallow craft nearly 
to the gunwales, and made it necessary to 
sit very still. Gunny paddled with slow 
and cautious strokes, and kept two of the 
boys constantly bailing out the water which 
persistently filtered through the bottom 
boards. 

The island was reached without accident, 
and as the boat scraped gently on the 
beach Sirloin and the boys sprang out. 

“ I’d keep close under the trees if I were 
you,” said Gunny Tucker, “ and don’t on 
no account make a fire, else it might be 
seen by them sharp eyed comrades of 
mine.” 

Tossing a pair of blankets and a paper 
of biscuits out on the stones he headed the 
boat around, and paddled with swift 
strokes for the shore. 

The boys were speechless with surprise, 
and before they could utter a word ot pro¬ 
test the boat was a dozen yards away. 

“ Hold on there,” cried the Admiral, 
“ we want the rest of our things.” 

His companions chimed in loudly, but 
Gunny Tucker merely paddled the faster. 

“ Can’t stop now,” be shouted. “ Didn’t 
you hear that gun shot over in the woods ? 
Some of the gang are cornin’ this way, an’ 
if I turn back it’ll be all up with us. I’ve 
got to reach shore an’ hide the boat as 
quick as possible. Lie low an’ don’t make 
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no noise. You’ll get your traps when I 
come back in the morning.” 

He waved his hand in farewell, and then 
paddled on as desperately as though his 
verv life depended on the effort. 

'Though the boys had heard no report of 
a firearm, they believed Gunny’s state¬ 
ment, and their first impulse lea them to 
take shelter among the trees. They watched 
the boat until it vanished in the purple 
haze that shrouded the brink of the pond, 
and when an hour of unbroken silence had 
gone by they ventured out from their hid¬ 
ing place. 

“ I hope those robbers won't find the 
boat,” said Arthur. “It would be hard 
luck to lose our blankets and provisions, 
and all our extra clothes.” 

“ And our fishing rods and tackle, and 
reels,” added Terry. 

“ It may have been only a false alarm,” 
suggested Pres, “ or else the robbers turned 
off in some other direction. I guess Gunny 
is two or three miles away by this time.” 

*• Well, I’d give a good deal to know just 
where he is,” exclaimed the Admiral. 
“ There’s something mighty suspicious 
about this affair. It’s funny we didn’t hear 
any gun shot; and anyhow it would have 
been the safest plan for Gunny Tucker to 
have turned back to the island instead of 
addling straight across the pond, where 
e could be easily seen. I’ll tell you what 
it is, fellows: I believe Gunny Tucker has 
stolen all our traps, and gone back to his 
own band. He’s a low, cowardly traitor.” 

The Admiral’s denunciation brought 
angry and incredulous looks to the faces 
of his companions, who were at first loath 
to believe such a startling theory. Yet 
circumstances pointed that way, and left 
but little room tor doubt. 

The boys bitterly reproached themselves 
when they realized how carelessly and 
stupidly tney had fallen into the trap—if 
such it was. A discussion of the situation 
led to high words; for Arthur, who was 
heartily sick of playing robber by this time, 
unreasonably tried to saddle the blame of 
the escapade upon his companions, who in¬ 
dignantly resented it, of course. 

“ Don’t say that again,” exclaimed Terry 
wrathfully. “ It was all your scheme, and 
you can’t deny it. Just when we had 
everything fixed to go camping up the 
creek you had to come along and coax us 
to form a band of robbers. I'll leave it to 
the other fellows if we didn’t hold out the 
longest while.” 

“That’s right,’’ spoke up Pres. “He 
and his old bandits of the Sierras did it.” 

“ We’re all to blame alike, then,” dog¬ 
gedly persisted Arthur. “ You fellows were 
willing enough to listen to me,” 

“ Tnatlldo now,” interrupted the Admi¬ 
ral, in tones of authority. “ What’s the use 
of crying over spilt milk ? We’ve tumbled 
into a bad scrape, and we’ve got to make 
the best of it. You fellows are pretty ban¬ 
dits, I must say. Here you are trying to 


back out, instead of making a noble effort 
to retrieve your shattered fortunes. I blush 
for vou.” 

The latter part of this speech was pur¬ 
loined from the “ Bandits of the Sierras,” 
though the Admiral did not think it neces¬ 
sary to so state. 

“ You can blush all you want to,” grum¬ 
bled Arthur. “ That don’t help any. It’s 
not that we’ve lost our traps, but ten to one 
Gunny Tucker will deliver that letter to¬ 
night, and take the money out of the button- 
wood tree in the morning. No wonder he 
was anxious to get us safely penned on this 
island. And one thing sure, father can’t 
be bled a second time. It don’t look much 
like retrievin’ our shattered fortunes now, 
does it ?” 

The Admiral was staggered, and his 
heroic bearing wilted. This was a phase 
of the situation that had not occurred to 
him before. 

“ Things look pretty blue,” he admitted. 
“ I guess that’s lust what Gunny Tucker 
will do with the fetter. The worst of it is, 
our being cooped up here like regular cast¬ 
aways. How are we going to keep warm 
tonight with two blankets, and how long 
will that handful of biscuits last us ? It’s 
too far to swim to shore, so we’ll have to 
stay here till some one comes to rescue 
us/’ 

“ We’ll starve long before that,” whimp¬ 
ered Arthur, with tears in his eyes. “ Our 
folks won’t think of looking here for us.” 

“Not until they’ve hunted us up the 
creek, any way,’’added Terry. 

There was silence for a minute or two. 
The boys sat gloomily on the beach, pictur¬ 
ing to themselves how in years to come 
some chance visitor to the island would 
find their bones, and would spread to the 
world the secret of their disappearance. 

“ In seems to me,” remarked the Ad¬ 
miral finally, “that we’re in too big a 
hurry to believe the worst. It’s just pos¬ 
sible that Gunny Tucker was acting on the 
square, and means to come back. Morning 
will tell, any way.” 

Now the Admiral really thought other¬ 
wise, but spoke thus from a laudable desire 
to cheer his companions. He did cheer 
them, too. They boys caught eagerly at 
the suggestion, and confidently discussed 
it until they were in hopeful spirits again. 

As the sun had now vanished in a bank 
of clouds overhanging the horizon they did 
not think it necessary to hide any longer. 
It was unlikely that they could be seen 
from the mainland. They divided the 
scanty supply of biscuits into four equal 
shares, ana ate them with a relish, not 
forgetting to toss an occasional one to Sir¬ 
loin. 

The brief interval of daylight that re¬ 
mained was spent in exploring the island, 
which was about thirty yards long by half 
that in width. It was fringed by a pebbly 
beach that sloped upward to a patch of 
soil, on which were a dozen stunted pine 
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trees, and a few clumps of rock. It was 
destitute of bird or animal life, and did not 
contain a single good spot for camping. 

“ We’re worse off than Robinson Crusoe 
was.” complained Arthur. “ His island 
was big, and full of game, and he had 
plenty to eat and a cave to sleep in.” 

*• We needn’t be afraid of cannibals, any 
way,” replied Pres. 

“ There have been Indians here, though,” 
exclaimed Terry, as he snatched at an ar¬ 
rowhead of white quartz which was lying 
among the stones. 

Terry’s luck started the boys on a hunt 
for similar treasures. They persevered 
until twilight, finding a number of chips, 
but no more perfect specimens. 

When it grew so dark that they could 
see but a short distance out on the pond 
they crawled into a hollow between two 
big rocks, and sat there for several hours 
discussing the chances of Gunny Tucker’s 
return. Hunger and loneliness made them 
despondent, and had they been on the 
main shore they would gladly have forsak¬ 
en their ambitious plans, and returned pen¬ 
itently home without delay. They were 
afraid to build a fire, and happily one was 
not needed. 

The weather had been usually fine for 
September, and tonight the air was even 
sultry and oppressive, with not a touch of 
autumn’s chilliness. 

That this portended a storm did not 
occur to the boys, for the stars were shining 
overhead. They felt drowsy after a while, 
and when they had gathered enough pine 
boughs to make a soft bed, they huddled 
close together under the two blankets, 
leaving Sirloin on guard at the mouth of 
the hollow. 

Sirloin’s brute sense told him that no 
danger was to be apprehended in such an 
isolated spot, so he calmly fell asleep to 
dream of cats and juicy bones. 

III. 

The night wore on, and while the cast¬ 
aways slumbered, great masses of inky 
black clouds began to roll up from the 
northwest. They mounted higher and 
higher, spreading in both directions along 
the horizon, and eclipsing star after star. 
Thunder muttered in the distance, and 
purple flashes played behind the hilltops. 

Sirloin hated storms, and when a vivid 
flash of lightning came he ran in between 
the rocks and trampled clumsily over the 
boys until they got awake. They were 
angry at first, but a rattling peal of 
thunder soon told them what was amiss, 
and brought them scrambling out of their 
shelter and down to the beach. 

“ Of all the hard luck ! ” exclaimed the 
Admiral. M You fellows know what a 
September thunder gust is likely to be, and 
here comes one now. The whole force of 
it will strike the island, and we’ll be lucky 
if we escape with a drenching.” 

44 We’d oetter get in among the trees,” 


cried Terry. 44 The rocks won’t keep the 
rain off.” 

Arthur ran back for the blankets, and 
returned with one under each arm. 

14 I’m not afraid,” he said, 44 I’ve often 
been out in storms.” 

44 Just wait until you see this one,” re¬ 
torted the Admiral. 44 Here it comes, 
boys.” 

As yet the air had been so deadly still that 
not a bough of the pine trees was stirred, 
but now a lively breeze suddenly sprang 
up, ruffling the surface of the pond in great 

atches. Then the full force of the gale 

roke through the hill gaps, and in an in¬ 
stant the trees were swaying and groaning, 
and white capped waves were dashing on 
the beach. The boys crouched behind a 
rock, fearful of being blown off their feet. At 
intervals, above the steady roar of the tem¬ 
pest, was heard a sullen thud as some great 
tree crashed to earth over on the mainland. 

When the first big drops fell the boys 
rau for the clump of timber, and just as 
they reached it the rain came down in 
drenching sheets. They huddled in a 
bunch under the drooping branches, and 
with the aid of the blankets they managed 
to keep dry for a while. 

Clouds now hid the entire sky, and the 
storm showed no signs of abating. The 
thunder and lightning were terrific, and 
the wind blew like a hurricane, driving the 
rain everywhere. 

The boys were badly frightened, and 
trembled at each peal of thunder. They 
knew they were in a dangerous place, and 
yet no other shelter was available. The 
water leaked down on them through the 
branches, and soaked them to the skin in 
spots. Sirloin whined and whimpered, and 
tried to wriggle in between their feet. 

All at once a terrific gale of wind snatched 
away one of the blankets, and by the brief 
glare of a jagged lightning flash the boys 
saw it whirling over the crests of the rag¬ 
ing waves. A moment later one of the 
very trees under which they were crouched 
was blown down with a tremendous crash. 
They narrowly escaped the heavy trunk, 
but were sharply struck by the limbs and 
pelted with dirt and stones thrown up by 
the roots. 

This was too much for the boys’courage. 
Fearing that another tree would fall, they 
scrambled out into the storm with cries of 
fright. 

They could scarcely keep their feet on 
the beach, and the gale quickly wrested 
the second blanket from their hands. They 
stumbled blindly about for a moment, and 
then fled to the hollow between the rocks, 
where they found shelter from the wind, if 
not from the rain. That mattered little, 
for they were already soaked to the skin 
from head to foot. 

What a storm that was ! With the ex¬ 
ception of a few brief lulls, it raged for 
nearly three hours, and all that time the 
boys lay between the rocks, exposed to the 
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pitiless rain, and terrified by the constant 
claps of thunder. Sleep was out of the 
question, and it did not lessen their misery 
any to remember that their own wrong 
doing was responsible for what they were 
now suffering. 

Each hour seemed like ten, but at last 
the wind died away, and after one more 
heavy shower the rain also ceased. Shiver¬ 
ing with cold, the boys crawled out from 
their shelter, and stretched their cramped 
limbs along the beach, where the foamy 
waves were still breaking. The Admiral 
had a waterproof match safe in his pocket, 
but as every stick and blade of grass on 
the island was soaking wet, there was no 
chance of lighting a fire. 

“ Morning can’t be far off, fellows,” he 
said. “ We’ll have to keep warm until 
then by walking about. It’s the only 
way.” 

This was not a pleasant prospect, but the 
boys faced it stoutly. After wringing the 
water from their clothes as thoroughly as 
possible, they tramped up and down the 
island for more than an hour, and by vary¬ 
ing tnis programme with an occasional 
race or a climb over the rocks, they kept 
the blood warm in their veins. 

Just before dawn the clouds broke and 
rolled away, and when the sun finally came 
gleaming above the hill tops, it was hard 
to believe that such a storm had raged dur¬ 
ing the night. The waters of the pond 
were smooth and serene, and the air was 
as warm and balmy as on a June morning. 

The boys stretched themselves on the 
pebbles in the full rays of the sun, and 
stayed there patiently for several hours 
until their damp clothes were thoroughly 
dried. Then their captivity grew irksome, 
and they walked restlessly about, noting 
the sun’s upward progress, and keeping a 
close watch on the shore of the pond, where 
there was a slim chance of Gunny Tucker 
making his appearance. 

For the first time in their lives they re¬ 
alized what it was to suffer the pangs of 
extreme hunger, and the prospect of dying 
by starvation—which seemed far from re¬ 
mote—made them desperately anxious to 
escape. 

When the sun reached the meridian 
the last ray of faith in Gunny Tucker’s 
promises vanished from the hearts of the 
young castaways, and they no longer tried 
to keep up any semblance of hope. 

“If he haa intended coming back he 
would be here by this time,” said Arthur 
bitterly. “It’s easy to see that he has 
tricked us, and unless we want to starve 
to death we’ve got to find some way of 
escape from this desert island.” 

“ Well, I’d like to know how we’re going 
to do it,” replied Terry. “I feel as weak 
as a cat, and if the shore was only twenty 
yards away I don’t believe I could swim to 
it. It’s awful to be hungry. If I had a 
fortune I’d give every cent of it this minute 
for a couple of sandwiches.” 


The mention of sandwiches positively 

{ )ained the boys, and three pair of eyes 
ooked reproachfully at Terry. 

“Couldn’t we build a raft?” suggested 
Pres. 

“ What with ?” asked Arthur scornfully. 
“There isn’t a stick on the island except 
those trees, and four of us together could 
not even budge the one that the storm 
knocked down. If we had a couple of 
axes there might be some sense in talking 
about a raft.” 

“ If Sirloin was a good swimmer,” re¬ 
marked Terry, after a pause, “ we could 
tie a note around his neck, and make him 
carry it home. Dogs have often done 
that.” 

As Sirloin was known to have a mortal 
antipathy to water, this suggestion was re¬ 
ceived without comment, and a mournful 
sileuce settled on the little group. 

The Admiral had taken no part in the 
foregoing conversation. In fact it is doubt¬ 
ful it he heard it, since his gaze was roam¬ 
ing abstractedly across the glistening 
stretch of water to the distant shore of the 
pond. Now his face suddenly lighted up 
with an eager expression, and turning to 
his companions he blurted out: 

“ Hurrah! Fellows, I’ve got a scheme, 
and if it works, as I think it will, we won’t 
be prisoners much longer. Do you see 
that ?” 

He pointed to a log, probably half a 
dozen feet long, that was resting on the 
water some fifty yards from the island. It 
had no doubt drifted out from the north¬ 
west shore in the teeth of the gale. 

“ What about it ? What are you going 
to do?” inquired the boys eagerly.- 
“ I’ll show you,” replied the Admiral, as 
he began stripping off his clothes with the 
utmost haste. “Just watch me cross the 
pond and bring that boat over here.” 

“ Don’t try it,” Arthur warned him. 
“ That log won’t bear you.” 

“ It’s too big a risk,” cried Terry. “ You 
can’t swim out there in such cold water.” 

“ A baby could swim that distance,” con¬ 
fidently replied the Admiral, “and any 
way the water is warm after all the rain. 
As for the log bearing me—why, just wait 
and see.” 

He shivered a little as he ran down the 
sloping beach, laughing at the continued 
remonstrances of his companions. He 
waded gingerly out until the water came 
to his waist; then, clasping his hands, he 
dived forward. 

“ Hurrah! it’s warm as toast,” he cried, 
as he bobbed to the surface, splashing and 
kicking. “ Now for a glorious swim.” 

Turning on his side he started out for 
the log with rapid strokes. The boys 
watched him with rapt anxiety, as did also 
Sirloin, who showed concern for his young 
master’s safety by running to the water’s 
edge and barking shrilly. 

But the Admiral was in no danger. With 
easy strokes he gained the log aud strad' 
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died it. His weight caused the one end to 
sink slightly, ana threw the other end cor¬ 
respondingly out of water. 

“ Good by, boys,” he cried, turning to 
wave his arm triumphantly, and as their 
applauding shouts rang back he began to 
paddle with both hands, driving the log 
slowly toward the distant shore of the 
pond. 

In spite of cold and aching muscles he 
worked steadily on, steering in aline with 
the Indian Path. Nearer and nearer came 
the green hillsides, and when at last the 
shore was but a dozen yards away he im¬ 
patiently rolled off the log and swam the 
remainder of the distance. 

As he waded through the shallows he 
glanced back at the island, where the fig¬ 
ures of his companions were dimly visible. 
The air was chilly, and after jumping 
about in the sunshine for a little while to 
get his blood in circulation he ran along 
the shore of the pond looking for the boat. 

He had no expectation of finding what 
he sought immediately, for he was satis¬ 
fied that Gunny Tucker had concealed the 
craft in some out of the way nook. But the 
moment he came out of the bushes on the 
open space in front of the lean-to, he saw 
the boat pulled carelessly up on the grass. 
The paddle lay near by, but of the camp¬ 
ing traps not a trace could be seen. 

At first the Admiral was puzzled, but a 
little reflection cast light upon the appar¬ 
ent mystery. 

“Tnis only goes to prove that Gunny 
Tucker is a rascal,” he muttered. “ He 
either gave up the idea of getting the 
money and was satisfied to sneak off with 
our things, or else he hid them somewhere 
with the intention of stopping for them on 
his way back from the village. If he did 
that he probably came by here hours ago, 
and has gone on to join his band. I’ll just 
take a peep around though, to make sure.” 

The “peep around” included every 
clump of bushes for fifty yards up and 
down the shore and an equal distance 
back in the ravine, but it failed to locate 
the missing traps. 

By this time the Admiral was numb with 
cold, so he mournfully abandoned the 
search and returned to the boat. He tilted 
the rain water out of it, and dragged it 
into the pond. 

He paddled hard and fast to keep warm, 
and in less than twenty minutes he landed 
on the island amid cheers and congratula¬ 
tions from the boys. 

That was a proud and happy moment for 
the Admiral. He realized that his prestige 
and title were now infinitely beyond reach 
of Arthur’s rivalry. 

He hurriedly pulled on his clothes while 
he told graphically of his long, cold swim 
across toe pond, and the discovery of the 
empty boat. 

It was an awfully brave thing to do,” 
said Pres. “ You saved our lives, for we 
would surely have starved to death here.” 


“ That’s so,” assented Terry, while 
Arthur added gravely: “You ought to 
have the Victoria Cross. That’s what the 
English soldiers get, you know’, for doing 
brave things.” 

The Admiral accepted these tributes 
blushingly. 

“ It was nothing to make a fuss about,” 
he said. “ But now we must see about 
getting something to eat. Every minute 
we stand talking we are getting weaker and 
hungrier. Leos cross the pond and make 
another search for those things. If w’e 
don’t find them I know where I dropped a 
fishing line and hooks in the corner of the 
lean-to, and we can catch some fish and 
cook them. Then it will be time enough 
to talk about our plans and how to get out 
of the scrape. If it comes to the worst we 
can tramp home tonight.” 

The Aamiral’s little speech put his com¬ 
panions into a more hopeful and cheerful 
humor, and their faces brightened. 

They crossed the pond, and pulled the 
boat out on the very spot where the Ad¬ 
miral had found it. 

As they stood for a moment, planning 
where to search for their stolen property, 
Sirloin uttered a low, warning growl. The 
boys instantly ceased talking, and in the 
dead silence that followed they heard foot¬ 
steps and voices beyond the mouth of the 
densely wooded ravine. 

There first thought was that Gunny 
Tucker was coming at the head of his 
bloodthirsty band of robbers. 

The Admiral's presence of mind averted 
a panic. 

“ Don’t run,” he whispered, “ or we will 
surely be caught. Get out of sight in the 
bushes, quick ! ” 

There was no time to be particular. The 
boys dived into the nearest thicket, and 
crouched flat amid weeds and briers. The 
Admiral grabbed Sirloin by the jaws and 
the collar, and forced him down by his 
side. 

Through the leafy crevices every eye 
watched the mouth of the ravine. Steadily 
nearer came the tramping feet, and when 
Gunny Tucker marched jauntily out on the 
open turf the boys breathed hard, and the 
Admiral had to choke Sirloin to keep him 
quiet. 

But a second or two later their alarm 
turned to amazement and anger. Close 
at the peddler’s heels came a string of 
familiar faces. Arthur’s father was there, 
and Mr. Watson, and Mr. Dagget, and 
Bill Marling, the village constable, and old 
Sammy Barlow—all armed with guns, and 
all looking very grim and resolute. 

They halted in a group near the lean-to, 
and the hidden boys listened anxiously for 
some clue that would tell what this amaz¬ 
ing thing meant. 

“ Well, I’ve kept my word, gentlemen,” 
exclaimed Gunny Tucker. “ Here lies the 
boat jest whar I put it, an’ over on yonder 
island you’ll find the lad an’ the rascal what 
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kidnapped him. You can’t see ’em be¬ 
cause they’re hid among the rocks. If you 
want more proof why there’s the shanty 
what they step’ under the first night.” 

The men glanced at the boat and the 
lean-to, and then turned their gaze on the 
island. Mr. Hamilton took a pair of field 
glasses from a case, and lengthened them 
to get the proper range. 

44 If you ain't got no objections I’ll take 
the fifty dollars now,” resumed Gunny 
Tucker uneasily. 44 I’ve done my part ac¬ 
cordin’ to agreement, an’ I want ter pull 
out o* here afore that pardner of mine 
knows I’ve played him false. I don’t pur¬ 
pose to let him lay eyes on me again if I 
kin help it.” 

Mr. Hamilton put one hand into his 
pocket, but changed his mind and with¬ 
drew it empty. Raising the glasses to his 
eyes he took a survey of the island. 

44 Very strange !” he muttered. 44 1 don’t 
see a soul there.” 

44 Don’t I tell you they’re hidin’ behint 
the rocks,” persisted Gunny Tucker. 44 It 
ain’t likely they’d be sittin’ out in the hot 
sun.” 

44 Ah! possibly that is the case,” replied 
Mr. Hamilton. 

He lowered the glasses and drew a fat 
roll of bank notes from his pocket. Gunny 
Tucker’s eyes sparkled, and he extended 
his hand. 

There was a brief pause as Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton separated two or three bills from the 
lot, and the indignant boys knew that 
their time had come. They were too eager 
to expose the lying pedaler to think of 
consequences to themselves. With one ac¬ 
cord they scrambled to their feet, and 
burst from the thicket. 

It was a genuine surprise party all 
around. Mr. Hamilton stuffed the bank 
notes into his pocket, and clasped Arthur in 
a fervent embrace. The fathers of Pres 
and Terry stared at the lads in speechless 
amazement, hardly able to credit their 
own senses. 

Gunnv Tucker turned half a dozen col¬ 
ors, and fled up the ravine at such prodig¬ 
ious speed that he was out of sight before a 
single gun could be lifted to stop him. 

The interest in the peddler’s escape 
was only temporary, for deeper mysteries 
awaited explanation. Mr. Hamilton had 
some very pertinent questions to ask of 
Arthur, while Mr. Daggett and Mr. Wal- 
\ ton sternly demanded of their sons how 
they came to be at Muskrat Pond when 
they had started on a camping tour up the 
Sweet Arrow. 

Well, the whole story had to come out, 
of course, and by dint of much cross exam¬ 
ination and persistent questioning it was 
finally told from beginning to end. 

Arthur admitted the lion’s share of the 
responsibility, and the Admiral also 
claimed a part. There were tearful con¬ 
fessions and pleadings for pardon all 
around, but the parents were as yet too 


angry and indignant to feel in a relenting 
mood. 

44 1 hope this will teach you boys a les¬ 
son,” said Mr. Hamilton. 44 Just see what 
alarm and trouble you have caused me. I 
did not dream of connecting you with Ar¬ 
thur’s disappearance, since he was not 
with you when you were seen to cross the 
river toward the creek. I had been scour¬ 
ing the country with these gentlemen all 
night, and when I returned home this morn¬ 
ing I found that rascally peddler waiting 
for me. He told a plausible story of how 
Arthur had been kidnapped by a fellow 
peddler for the purpose of extorting money 
from me, and how ue had accidentally met 
them, and been offered a share in the pro¬ 
fits. He said that he pretended to agree 
to this, and that after getting them in a 
safe place, he slipped away on the pretence 
of coming to see me about the ransom mon¬ 
ey. He offered, for the sum of fifty dollars, 
to guide me to a place where I could both 
rescue Arthur and capture the kidnapper. 
I suspected him to be concerned in the af¬ 
fair, but anxiety for my sou led me to accept 
his proposition. I at once got a party to¬ 
gether, and we drove to within three miles 
of here, walking the rest of the way. I 
would gladly give fifty dollars to have the 
rascal a prisoner, but I fear that he is be¬ 
yond reach, and that your possessions are 
gone as well.” 

The story made the whole thing clear to 
the boys, and they wondered more than 
ever at their stupidity. They had to stand 
a good deal of ridicule—especially for 
swallowing the peddler’s absurd story 
about the gang of robbers. 

44 1 —I wonder why he didn’t save so 
much trouble by delivering that letter,” 
Arthur ventured" to say. 

44 He knew better,” replied Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton. 44 1 am sorry that remarkable docu¬ 
ment did not come into my possession. I 
think I should have known what to do.” 
He glanced meaningly at the boys, and 
then added; 44 We will postpone the settle¬ 
ment of this painful affair until another 
time. It is past five o’clock, and we must 
start homeward.” 

Two hours later the party drove into the 
village, and the boys forgot their troubles 
in a hearty supper and a good night’s 
sleep. 

The next morning the constable and 
several others went back to Muskrat Pond, 
and searched vainly for Gunny Tucker and 
the stolen property. The peadler had es¬ 
caped with his booty, and was never heard 
of again in that vicinity. 

Mr. Hamilton came to the conclusion 
that his son was mainly to blame for the 
escapade. He promptly sent Arthur off to 
boarding school, and interceded so warmly 
in behalf of the other boys that their par¬ 
ents let them off with a severe reprimand. 
But for months they were the laughing 
stock of the village—a severe punishment 
in itself. 
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By Matthew White, Jr. 


ALTER OLI- 
PHANTmust 
have been 
born under 
an unlucky 
star. He was 
always doing the wrong 
thing, not inteutionally, 
for no fellow ever tried 
harder to be just right in 
everything. 

But it aid seem as if 
the harder he tried, the more 
persistently he failed. 

At school he was the scape¬ 
goat for all the misdemeanors 
of the other boys. He was 
always studying so hard, and 
looked so innocent, when any¬ 
thing went wrong, that the 
astute teacher at once decided 
it to be the cloak of the culprit, 
and punished him accordingly. 

But Walter was invariably good natured 
through all these buffetings of fate, and his 
circle of friends was in nowise diminished 
by his tendency to hoodoo things. 

“If he can stand it so nicely,” Earl 
Granger remarked, “ we ought not to 
worry. And Walter certainly is the best 
hearted fellow I ever met.” 

Thus it came to pass that Walter was 
the only outsider invited to join the Trident 
Yacht Club’s Christmas reunion in Florida. 

Earl's father was president of one of the 
Southern railroads, and this is how Earl 
came to think of the idea of going a yacht¬ 
ing during the Christmas holidays. Of 
course he had to plan for it a long time 
ahead, so that the Speedwell, Earl’s yacht, 
could be sent down to St. Augustine be¬ 
fore the autumn storms set in. 

Earl was commodore of the club, and 
the rest were pretty apt to think as he did, 
so, as he was to bear all the expenses of 
the trip, there was not much time lost in 
getting acceptances from the half dozen 
New York and Brooklyn boys who made 
up the rank and file of the Trident. 

The Speedwell was the largest of the 
Trident fleet—a schooner carrying a crew 
of twelve, and easily accommodating the 
entire club. 

Mr, Granger’s prvate car Modena was 
placed at the disposal of the party, and at¬ 
tached to the limited Washington express 
leaving Jersey City two days before 


Christmas. Of course Walter Oliphant 
would be late; at least so all the rest of the 
fellows supposed. As a matter of fact he 
was early—a whole day. 

With the perversity for blundering for 
which he was distinguished, he read Earl’s 
letter wrong, and came on from New 
Haveil, where he was a Yale freshman, on 
the 22d instead of the 23d. He went 
straight to Jersey City, where he had bare¬ 
ly time to catch the limited, which started 
before he discovered that the Granger 
car was not attached to it. 

Even then he did not realize that he was 
too early. Imagining the reverse to be the 
case, and that his friends were a day ahead 
of him, he paid his fair to St. Augustine 
out of his own pocket, and kept fretting 
all the way over the annoyance his tardi¬ 
ness might cause the other Trident boys. 

Arrived in Florida, he inquired where 
he could find the Speedwell, and had him¬ 
self at once rowed out to her. 

As he drew near the side of the hand¬ 
some craft, he wondered a little that he did 
not hear Harry Vick’s banjo, or Syd Mor¬ 
ton’s mandolin. It was early evening, and 
this was usually the time the fellows de¬ 
voted to music when on board. 

Walter had another surprise when he 
dismissed his boatman, and mounted the 
starboard gangway to the deck. He did 
not recognize any of the crew. Then he 
recollected Earl telling him that CaDtam 
Henry had been hired by one of the 
Goelets to take a party up the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

“ Who’s captain now?” he asked one of 
the sailors, who came forward to take his 
valise. 

“ Captain Nelson, sir,” was ihe reply. 

“ Oh. Are the fellows all ashore?” 

“ Yes, sir. They went directly after 
supper.” 

“ Are they coming back soon ?” 

“ I believe not, sir. I heard them telling 
captain they’d be late, and not to send the 
boat till midnight.” 

“ Gone to a dance somewhere, I sup¬ 
pose,” mused Walter, “ but as I don’t 
know where, there’s no use of my trying to 
hunt them up. Besides, I’m worn out. I’ll 
turn in and surprise the fellows by turning 
out to breakfast with them in the morn¬ 
ing. S’pose I’ll have my old room. And 
say, don’t you mention my coming to my 
friends." 
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14 No, sir,” and the man touched his cap 
as he picked up Walter’s dress suit case. 

Walter got ready for bed at once, and 
was so worn out with his long journey that 
he slept far into the morning. Then he 
was awakened by the tossing of the yacht, 
showing that she had put to sea. 


“ I suppose the rest of the fellows are up 
on deck. But never mind; I guess I can 
eat without waiting for an introduction.” 

He sat down and began his breakfast. 
The other fellows looked at him, and then 
at one another, with expressions that varied 
all the way from disgust to amusement. 



Walter** rtory was listened to with the most Incredulous attention. 


44 Lucky I got here when I did,” Walter 
soliloquized as he dressed. 44 The fellows 
had evidently given me up and made up 
their minds not to wait any longer. Won’t 
thev have a start when they see me.” 

He could hear the clink of dishes in the 
saloon and knew that there were at least 
some of the boys still at breakfast. Walter 
hurried into his clothes and flinging open 
the door, stepped into view, with the ex- 
clamatiou: 

“ Well, you didn’t get rid of me as easily 
as you expected to, did-” 

He got no further, for as his glance roved 
from one to the other of the three seated at 
the table he saw that they were all stran¬ 
gers to him. What is more, they were all 
much older than any members of the Tri¬ 
dent Club. Nor were they dressed in the 
natty uniform of the club. 

But Trident boys or not, it was evident 
that they were as much surprised to see 
Walter as he expected they would be. 

Walter was dazed for an instant. Then 
he thought he understood matters and re¬ 
marked: 


They had about finished eating when 
Walter appeared, and now all three rose 
from the table and went on deck. 

44 Funny chaps,” Walter mused. “Wond¬ 
er where the boys picked them up. Don’t 
seem at all our kind. I s’pose they’ll send 
Earl down to me now.” 

But nobody appeared, and finally Walter 
went on deck himself. The Speedwell was 
scudding along before a spanking breeze, 
and land was nowhere in sight. 

What was more to the purpose, so far as 
Walter was concerned, not one of the 
Trident half dozen was in sight either. 

44 Well, this is queer !” reflected Walter. 

And for the first time he began to sus¬ 
pect that something might be amiss. His 
first impulse was to go up to one of the 
three men he bad seen at the breakfast 
table and demand to know where his friends 
were. He saw them standing in a knot by 
the foremast earnestly conversing. 

He started to go forward and join them, 
then he hesitated. He recalled his fatal 
capacity for blundering, and warned him¬ 
self to t>e careful. 
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He turned on his heel, and walking 
astern, stood for a while gazing at the 
wake of the Speedwell, trying to make up 
his mind what to do. 

44 I believe those fellows have stolen the 
yacht,” he reflected, “though how they 
could do so right under the noses of our 
bovs is more than I can comprehend.” 

For it must be remembered that Walter 
was still under the impression that he was 
a day late, and that consequently his 
friends, not being on board, must be in St. 
Augustine. 

“ They think I’m quite ignorant of this 
yet,” he went on to himself. “ And of 
course if I raise a row about it, it’ll be all 
day with me. I can’t hope to do anything 
against three of them, with the whole 
crew to back them. Wonder where they're 
going.” 

Walter’s first impulse was to turn and 

ut this question to the man at the wheel, 

ut then he recalled that it might arouse 
suspicion. 

“ I must be mighty careful. What a feat 
it would be if I could recapture the yacht 
single handed. The fellows won’t think 
me such a fool-” 

He stopped short in this line of reflec¬ 
tion, seized with a sudden idea. 

“ I wonder if I could carry it out con¬ 
sistently. According to some of the chaps 
I oughtn’t to find much difficulty in doing 
the thing,” and he laughed, though not 
very merrily. Then he pulled himself to¬ 
gether for action, as one of the three men 
came up and addressed him. 

“ You haven’t found your friends on 
deck, have you ?” he said significantly. 

“ Oh, yes, I have,” answered Walter, 
with a smile. 44 There are my friends up 
there”—pointing to some fleecy clouds 
floating in the blue overhead— 44 and here 
are some more, all around us”—indicating 
the white caps on the waves. 

The man stared curiously at the fellow 
who talked such jargon, but Walter con¬ 
tinued to smile and wave his hands about. 

44 1 sprung myself on you like a thief in 
the night, didn’t I ?” he went on, thinkiug 
a pause was dangerous. 44 You werenx 
expecting me, were you ?” 

44 Not exactly. Who are you, any way?” 

44 Listen, and I’ll whisper,” returned 
Walter, lowering his voice impressively. 
44 I’m Walter Periwinkle, and I escaped 

from-well, perhaps I’d better not tell 

you. You mignt want to take me back. 
Are you sure you won’t do that ?” 

44 No; we’ll look out for you all right,” re¬ 
plied the other good naturedly. 44 How 
came you to get away ?” 

44 Because I wanted to get out on this 
yacht,” Walter answered. 44 They haven’t 
been watching me very close just lately; 
there’s a real wild chap they have to give 
a lot of time to. But wasn’t it funny I 
should expect to see my friends down in 
the cabin there, when there wasn’t any way 
for them to get in ? ” 


And once more Walter looked leeringly 
at the clouds and the wave caps. He 
wanted to look at the yacht stealer, too, to 
note how his plan was working, but he 
didn't dare. 

He turned abruptly and went down the 
companionway to nis stateroom. He felt 
that he must have a little rest and an op¬ 
portunity to think of fresh features for the 
part he was playing. But he took care 
that the key of the door was on the inside. 

Meantime on deck the three men were 
holding an earnest conservation. 

44 What do you make out of him, Scott ?” 
asked one ot the two who had lingered 
forward. 44 Do you suppose he suspects ?” 

44 Suspect!” exclaimed Scott. 44 He is 
a fool,” and he tapped his forehead with 
his forefinger. 

44 Umph ! Are you sure of that, Scott ?” 
asked Tower cautiously. 44 He may be 
playing it off on us. I made sure he was 
one of the young men from New York.” 

44 How can that be,” returned Scott, 
44 when we know that they would not 
arrive till today? It isn’t likely that one 
would come ahead of the others, all that 
way.” 

44 That’s true, Tower,” interposed Mor- 
ling. 44 Besides, he hasn’t made any fuss. 
But we can pitch him overboard, if you 
like.” 

Tower shrugged his shoulders. 

44 It isn’t worth the pains,” he said, 44 if 
what Scott tells us is true. We’ll watch 
him, though, and at the first sign of false 
playing, we can easily take care of him.” 

“But what do we do with him when we 
get to Havana?” Morling wanted to know. 

44 Let him go ashore and then-” Scott 

went through the motions of washing his 
hands. 44 What do we care? We sell the 
yacht and return to Florida "no more. 
Don’t let us worry ourselves over him. It 
will take all our thinking to make the 
parties who buy the boat not suspect how 
we got her.” 

Walter would have been much relieved 
if he could have overheard this conversa¬ 
tion. But not a word of it reached his ears. 
He was therefore compelled to go ahead 
with his scheme without knowing whether 
he was succeeding or not. 

44 They may be going to Europe,” he 
said to himself disconsolately. 44 Think of 
my having to play the escaped idiot all 
that while ! But maybe I can recapture 
the yacht before many more hours slip by, 
if I manage things right.” 

At the lunch table all three of the men 
watched him closely, so he pretended to be 
hungry, and spoke scarcely at all. But 
he did not try to avoid the others’ eyes. 

When the meal was over the men lighted 
their cigarettes and lolled lazily on the 
deck, under the awning which Scott had 
ordered stretched. While they were gone, 
Walter took the opportunity to inspect the 
doors leading into the cabin from tne vari¬ 
ous staterooms. 
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As he hoped, the keys were all in the 
locks, and on the outside. 

“ My opportunity will come tonight,” he 
decided. “ I suppose the fellows are just 
about wild. But what a triumph if I can 
only take the Speedwell back to them ! I 
wouldn’t ask tor any better Christmas 
present.” 

This reflection reminded him, as dark¬ 
ness fell, that it was Christmas Eve, the 
strangest one he had ever passed in his 
life. What would the morrow bring 
forth ? 

At dinner Scott was in a merry mood, 
and began questioning Walter about his 
life in the insane asylum at a rate that 
taxed the poor youth’s powers of invention 
to the utmost. At last he sought refuge 
in an exhibition of a phase of his as¬ 
sumed weakness, and only laughed idi¬ 
otically when the questions were put. But 
instead of offending, this appeared to put 
the men in still better humor, and long 
after Walter had gone to his room he 
could hear peals of laughter and the clink 
of glasses. 

And now began the vigil that was to 
test his ability to recapture the yacht. 
Could he keep awake till after they had 
gone to bed ? For he knew that should he 
once fall asleep there was slim chance of 
his waking before morning. 

He had nothing to read, and finally he 
became so reduced for devices to keep 
from sinking into slumber that he was 
forced to drop water on his eyelids. Poor 
Walter; he really suffered torture that 
night before Chnstmas, to which he had 
looked forward so eagerly for the past four 
months. 

But at last, considerably after midnight, 
quiet descended upon the cabin, and after 
waiting a discreet time, Walter stole out, 
and turned the key in the staterooms oc¬ 
cupied by the three men. He could hear 
heavy breathing in each one, so that in 
every case he knew he had his man se¬ 
cure. 

Having been on the Speedwell so many 
times, he knew just where the captain 
slept, and was soon knocking on his aoor. 

•' Who’s there ? What is the matter ?” 
exclaimed that worthy, jumping out of 
bed with the alacrity of one who holds 
himself in readiness to act in emergencies. 

*' Hush !” answered Walter, as the door 
was opened. “ Those three men have 
stolen this yacht. I don’t know what sort 
of a story they told you, but such is the 
fact. I have the three scoundrels locked 
in their rooms, so there is nothing to inter¬ 
fere with your taking the yacht straight 
back to St. Augustine. Where are you 
bound with her any way?” 

'* To Havana,” replied the captain; 
adding: “ But how do I know you are any 
more entitled to command me than those 
three young men ? They brought me an 
order from Mr. Earl Granger, announcing 
that he had gone to Cuba by steam, ana 


that I was to take their three friends to 
join him there.” 

“ The letter was forged. Did you ever 
see Mr. Earl’s signature before ?” 

“ No, only his father’s. But it was written 
on the paper of the railroad company, so 
of course I thought it was all right.” 

“ Pshaw; a sheet of that is easy enough 
to get. Now are you satisfied ?” 

“ All right, sir. I’ll be up on deck in five 
minutes.” 

Walter was sleepy no longer, but as 
soon as the course was changed, and the 
Speedwell headed back to Florida, he went 
to bed. 

He was awakened on this memorable 
Christmas Day by a tremendous pounding 
on the door of Scott’s stateroom, a noise 
which was soon reinforced by similar as¬ 
saults upon the portals of the rooms occu¬ 
pied byMorling and Tower. 

Walter dressed hastily, and obtained 
from Captain Melton six sailors to guard 
the prisoners while one by one their break¬ 
fast was handed in to them. 

They were exceedingly wrathful, and 
made the most horrible threats. Walter’s 
blood ran cold more than once as he 
listened to them, but the Speedwell had a 
fair wind, and was rapidly drawing near 
to St. Augustine again. 

She arrived there before Christmas was 
over, and leaving his captives still on 
board but carrying the keys of their jail in 
his pocket, Walter had himself rowed 
ashore. He went at once to a small hotel 
near the water of which he had heard Earl 
speak once, and discovered the six mem¬ 
bers of the Trident Club sitting on the 
piazza. 

“ Where have you been with my boat?” 
Earl called out to him. 

“ I’ve just recaptured it for you,” replied 
Walter. 

He vaulted over the railing, and after 
greeting each of his friends, seated himself 
in the hammock and told his story. It was 
listened to with the most incredulous atten¬ 
tion. The Tridents had had no suspicion of 
anything of the sort. They knew thatWalter 
had come on ahead of them,supposed he had 
gone for a sail, and with his usual faculty 
for getting into trouble had managed 
either to wreck the Speedwell or run Tier 
aground. 

When they learned the true state of 
affairs, Walter at once became a hero in 
their eyes, and was unanimously elected a 
member of the club even though he owned 
not so much as a mud scow. 

The prisoners were removed to jail in 
ample time to permit the Trident boys to 
eat their Chnstmas dinner aboard witnout 
being disturbed by unpleasant neighbors. 

And now the charter members of the 
Trident Club instantly resent any one 
saying that Walter Oliphant has a fine 
capacity for bungling, and tell the story of 
his Christmas capture to disprove the 
assertion. 
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By William 

Author of “Under Africa ,’ 
CHAPTER I. 

THE FLAT PAPER PACKAGE. 

S OME years ago, when I was seventeen 
or thereabouts, I had the good fortune 
to meet and become intimately ac¬ 
quainted with a famous and daring explorer, 
a man who had tracked the elephant and 
the buffalo in Africa, hunted the wild yak 
in Upper Thibet, killed kangaroos in Aus¬ 
tralia, ascended the cataracts of the Nile, 


Murray Graydon, 

“ The Rajah's Fortress," etc . 

traveled on horseback along the great wall 
of China, and explored the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado—not to speak of numerous 
other exploits equally thrilling. 

“ Why don’t you stay at home now, and 
stop risking your life ?” I ventured to ask 
him one day when he was planning out 
another perilous expedition. “ Don’t you 
get weary of danger ?” 

The great man turned from his maps 
and looked at me with a patronizing smile. 


The fellow turned on me with a uvige cry. 
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** Ah, my lad,” he replied, half sadly , 44 1 
often wish that I could be content with 
civilization as other men are. The first 
taste of adventure is like the flavor of wine 
to a man who has inherited a fondness for 
liquor. One craves incessantly for more, 
and will be content with nothing less. I 
have been a rover for twenty years and 
will be till the end. Remember that, my 
boy, and be warned in time.” 

These words may be aptly repeated at 
this time, when I am about to narrate as 
strange and thrilling a tale of adventure 
as ever fell to the lot of man. The advice 
of my early friend was taken seriously to 
heart, but in spite of this I drifted almost 
unconsciously—as many a drunkard does— 
into a career that I rather dreaded than 
otherwise, and I realized, when it was too 
late, that the mischief was done. 

My name is Melton Forbes—some of my 
readers have heard it before. I am an 
Englishman by birth, and by profession a 
journalist, a war correspondent, an ad¬ 
venturer—auything you please. 

At the time the story opens, the month 
of April, 1890, I was twenty nine years of 
age, and had recently returned to England 
after passing througn a succession of perils 
so deadly that the peaceful security of 
civilization was intensely welcome to me— 
for a time, at least. 

My last exploit had made me in a way 
famous. Myself and a handful of com¬ 
panions were captured in the Somali revolt 
against Berbera, and carried far into Cen¬ 
tral Africa, wffience we made our escape by 
traveling a thousand miles down an under¬ 
ground river to the coast. 

Previous to that I had been with the 
British forces in Burma, where I risked 
my life a hundred times in tracking a 
celebrated robber to his jungle lair. 

When I came back to England I really felt 
a loathing for adventure, and determined 
to lead quite different life in the future. 

I still remained on the staff of the London 
paper, with which I had been connected 
for some years past, and wrote for it occa¬ 
sional articles on special topics, refusing 
to listen to the management when they 
proposed to send me to South Africa or to 
Mandalay in Upper Burma. 

I had conceived a pet scheme of my own, 
which I was anxious to carry out. This 
was the compiling, in book form, of a 
series of sketches on 44 Famous Refugees.” 

Leicester Square has been for years 
past, and will be for years to come, the 
abiding place of shady foreigners. The 
adjacent streets where thrive restaurants 
and caf6s unnumbered, that boast of every 
form of Continental cookery, abound with 
odd and interesting types of humanity. 

In this locality I lived for a month or two, 
making by slow degrees a circle of ac¬ 
quaintances, from whom I gleaned the 
bulk of the information that 1 sought, and 
early in April my work was finished, with 
the exception of two or three sketches. 


On a certain spring morning I took an 
omnibus down into the city to have a draft 
cashed at the Bank of England. I had 
transacted my business, and was standing 
aside near tne door, counting over the 
money that had just been given me, when 
my attention was attracted by two persons 
who were leaning against the wall a few 
yards away, deep in a whispered conversa¬ 
tion. 

The one was an elderly Englishman, 
with gray whiskers, a pleasing face,and an 
unmistakably military bearing; his com¬ 
panion, though dressed in conventional 
European style, frock coat, trousers,patent 
leathers, and silk hat, was of quite different 
nationality. In fact, his swarthy, olive 
complexion, dark, lustrous eyes, and black 
mutton chop whiskers proclaimed him a 
Hindoo, one of that cultured, thoroughly 
Anglicized class who have been so ready 
to adopt the customs of their English 
rulers, and to cast off the turban and the 
flowing gown. 

The drift of the conversation I could not 
catch, but I saw the Englishman hand his 
companion a square, flat package, done up 
securely, in heavy brown wrapping paper, 
and sealed with red wax. At this, the 
Hindoo’s emotion was intense, and his face 
sparkled with delight. 

He opened his waistcoat, thrust the 
package into an inner pocket of this, and 
then carefully buttoned both waistcoat and 
frock coat over his breast. Then both 
gentlemen hastily left the bank, and I 
passed into the street a few yards behind 
them. 

We turned in the same direction—out 
Threadueedle Street, and as I passed into 
the General Telegraph Office, that faces 
the colossal statue of Rowland Hill, the 
Englishman and the Hindoo took a cab 
and rattled up Old Broad Street 

This trifling circumstance of course did 
not impress me at the time, and I am only 
relating it because of the bearing it has 
upon future events. I had various little 
matters of business to attend to that day, 
and when I got through with them all, and 
hailed a westward bound omnibus, it was 
late in the afternoon. 

At eight o'clock of that same even¬ 
ing I met a friend by special ap¬ 
pointment, and accompanied him to 
rantelli’s restaurant in Green Street, 
Leicester Square, where he found and in¬ 
troduced me to a man that I had ardently 
desired to meet for a long time—an old 
Frenchman who had played a conspicu¬ 
ous part in the revolution of ’48. 

I acquired all the information that was 
needed for my purpose, and at ten o’clock 
we all sauntered into the street. On reach¬ 
ing the square, we separated, my compan¬ 
ions going on toward Panton Street, while 
I turned northward past the flaming facade 
of the Alhambra Theater. 

Just as I neared Coventry Street, I was 
startled to hear the report of a pistol close 
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at hand, and surmising instantly that 
something was wrong, I dashed forward 
on a run. When I arrived on the scene— 
which was the entrance to a dark and 
narrow side street—quite a crowd had al¬ 
ready collected, and numerous persons 
were hurrying to the spot, habitues of the 
adjacent restaurants, patrons of the music 
halls, idlers who had been occupying the 
benches under the trees, and two police¬ 
men, who had sprung from no one knows 
where. 

Falling in behind these latter, I soon 
reached the center of the crush, where, in 
a small cleared space, lay the dead body of 
a man, struck down with a bullet through 
his heart. 

“A Lascar !” exclaimed one of the police¬ 
men, flashing his bullseve on the spot. 
■“ Queer place for a sailor.” 

I bent over the body with sudden curi¬ 
osity. Yes, the officer was right; the poor 
victim was an Indian seaman; his dark fea¬ 
tures and nautical garb were plain evi¬ 
dence of that 

It was a commonplace, brutal murder, 
committed probably by a companion of the 
dead man. No doubt the murderer would 
be traced. 

By this time the crowd was immense, 
and growing larger each minute. More 
policemen pushed forward, and with their 
sticks cleared a space about the body. In 
the panic that ensued I was forced back 
against the side wall of a house, and as I 
remained there for an instant, panting for 
breath. I felt something hard under foot. 

With great difficulty I succeeded in get¬ 
ting hold of the object, which was flat and 
wrapped in paper, and slipping it into my 
coat pocket. This action was almost me¬ 
chanical, for it immediately passed out of 
my mind, and I gave all my attention to 
the mysterious circumstances attending 
the murder. 

The officers sought in vain for a clue 
.among the assembled crowd. Plenty had 
heard the shot, but no one had been close 
enough to see the man fall, or to get the 
slightest glimpse of the murderer. 

It was not a case of suicide, for no 
weapon could be found. 

Gradually the crowd melted away. The 
body of the dead Lascar was taken to the 
nearest police station, and riotous strains 
of music floated out on the square from 
the portals of the Alhambra ana the Em¬ 
pire. Death and dancing were close to¬ 
gether that night. 


CHAPTER II. 

I MEET A FRIEND IN PARIS. 

I went straight to my lodgings in 
Lisle Street, lit the lamp in my cozy little 
sitting room, dropped into an easy chair 
beside my table littered with books and 
papers—and then remembered with a start 
the package I had picked up. 

I drew it from my pocket, glanced care¬ 


lessly at it, and then uttered an involun¬ 
tary cry of amazement—it was the identi¬ 
cal packet that the Englishman had given 
to the Hindoo in the Bank of England that 
morning. 

There could be no mistake about it, I 
felt sure; it was the same size, wrapped in 
the same kind of paper, and the waxen 
seals were still unbroken. 

Here was a clue to the murder, and a 
very mysterious one at that. Was it a case 
of attempted robbery ? 

Had the Lascar tried to steal the pack¬ 
age from the Hindoo and been shot for his 
pains, and had the package been lost in the 
struggle ? 

I puzzled over the affair until I was 
sleepy, and then I went to bed with the 
intention of handing my find over to the 
authorities on the following day. 

The next morning breakfast and the 
early papers were sent up to my room to¬ 
gether, aud I hunted eagerly for the ac¬ 
count of the murder. It was treated very 
briefly, and the paragraph ended in this 
way: 

The dead Lascar had been stopping for 
ten days at Brown’s Hotel, Leicester 
Square, and seemed to be well supplied with 
funds. Money was evidently the motive of 
the crime, and the murderer was scared away 
before he could rifle his victim. The police 
have not yet found a clue. 

After reading this I determined on my 
course of action. I was fully convinced 
that the murder was no ordinary one, and 
that the clue in my possession might lead 
to very startling developments. 

Here was a chance for some private de¬ 
tective work, and I welcomed it eagerly, 
in spite of the fact that it was my plain 
duty to turn the package and my evidence 
over to the police. I little dreamed then 
of the complications that would spring 
from my rashness. 

The mysterious packet evidently con¬ 
tained a small box, and one made of san¬ 
dalwood, to judge from the faint, sweet 
perfume that hovered about it. The wax 
that sealed the wrapping paper was stamp¬ 
ed with the letters H. H. 

I put my treasure carefully away—I had 
no present intention of opening it—and 
went down to several newspaper offices on 
Fleet Street, where I left two advertise¬ 
ments for insertion in the next issues of the 
papers. They read as follows: 

WANTED—The address of the gentleman 
who handed a package to a Hindoo in the 
Hank of England on the morning of April 10th. 
Address A. B.,-Office. 

FOUND—A square, flat package, wrapped 
in heavy paper, sealed with red wax, and 
stamped with the letters H. H. Address A, B,, 
-Office. 

I was confident that these advertisements 
would bring a speedy reply, but four days 
passed without a single letter for A. B., 
and I began to think that I would have to 
open the packet after all if I wanted any 
definite information about the mystery. 
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I had no doubt that the contents would 
prove interesting. 

But on the fifth morning I received a let¬ 
ter that caused a sudden change in my 
plans. It was from a friend in Paris, in¬ 
closing the address of an old Polish refu¬ 
gee residing in that city—a man whom I 
greatly desired to interview, in order to 
complete my series of sketches. 

This was a case in which prompt action 
was necessary, and so I decided to go to 
Paris that night, and drop my detective 
work until my return, hoping that a reply 
to my advertisements would be received in 
the mean time. 

I was afraid to leave the packet behind 
me, so I put it in my valise with a few 
traveling necessaries. 

At nine o’clock on the following morning 
I was in Paris, and after a hearty break¬ 
fast I started for the locality in which my 
Polish refugee lived. 

With some difficulty I found the place— 
a very unsavory neighborhood it was, too, 
but I was disappointed to learn that the 
man I wanted had changed his place of 
abode on the previous day, and departed 
no one knew where. 

This was exasperating, to say the least, 
and I started back through the city on 
foot, in a very ill humored frame of mind. 
I crossed the Seine, passed through the 
Place de la Concorde and turned into the 
Rue de Rivoli. 

Before the main entrance of the Hotel 
Continental stood a very stylish dog cart, 
and as I reached the spot a gentleman hur¬ 
ried across the pavement toward it—an 
elderly man with sandy mustache and 
whiskers, faultlessly attired in a suit of 
light gray, with gloves and hat to match, 
and a boutonniere in his buttonhole. 

On reaching the curb he turned half 
round, and our eyes met. The recogni¬ 
tion was mutual. 

“Sir Arthur!” I ejaculated in amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ Bless my soul, it’s Forbes!” he ex¬ 
claimed, springing forward with out¬ 
stretched hands. “ I’m delighted to see 
you, my dear fellow. What good genius 
has drifted you to Paris to relieve my en¬ 
nuit But where are you stopping? Go 
fetch your luggage to the Continental. 
You are my guest now.” 

“It is not worth while,” I replied; “I 
must return to London at once.” 

“ You will do nothing of the kind,” said 
the baronet firmly. “ Come give me your 
hotel Forbes, and then we’ll take a spin in 
the Bois. I little expected to have such a 
companion.” 

I reluctantly named my modest stopping 
place, and thither Sir Arthur insisted on 
driving me. 

He was so bent on having his own way 
that I made no further objections, and oh 
reaching the hotel I paid my bill and 
.tossed my bag into the dog cart. 

“ NoW|^for the Bois and a good long 
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talk!” exclaimed Sir Arthur, as he turned 
the horse westward and flicked him gently 
with the whip. 

And while we are skimming over the 
asphalt pavement of Paris I must seize the 
opportunity to introduce my companion to 
the reader. 

Sir Arthur Ashby, ex-governor of the 
port of Zaila on the Gulf of Aden, was one 
of the party of five who made that terrible 
journey down an underground African 
river, which I have previously mentioned, 
and we were naturally cemented by a 
strong tie of friendship. Sir Arthur was 
about fifty years of age, and though pos¬ 
sessed of a very pompous manner, was as 
noble a man at heart as I have ever known. 

This was our first meeting since we re¬ 
turned from Africa a year before, as the 
baronet had been traveling on the Conti¬ 
nent during that interval. To tell the truth, 
Sir Arthur was somewhat nettled at the 
British government because they had 
failed to send a relief expedition to search 
for him in interior Africa where he was car¬ 
ried off into slavery by the Somalis, and he 
probably imagined that he was inflicting a 
severe punishment on his ungraterul 
country by depriving it of his society—for 
it must be confessed that Sir Arthur Ashby 
had a very high opinion of himself. This 
in nowise detracted from his numerous 
good qualities, however. 

As we drove through the shady avenues 
of the Bois that afternoon I related, at his 
request, how my time had been spent of 
late, and told him of the mysterious Lon¬ 
don murder and the packet that I had 
found. 

This did not interest him much and he 
dismissed the matter with the brief com¬ 
ment that “ detective work was a dirty 
business, and I would much better have 
turned the affair over to the proper author¬ 
ities.” 

He had little to tell me about his own 
doings in return. 

“ I am intensely bored with this sort of 
life,” he admitted frankly; “ not that it 
would be any more endurable at home, 
though. But do you know, Forbes, I 
actually feel a craving for more adventure 
at times—a longing to pack up and be off 
for Africa, or India, or Australia ? I really 
can’t understand it—at my time of life, 
too. One would think I had had enough 
of the thrilling in my career to satisfy me.” 

“ One taste of adventure often creates a 
desire for more,” I replied, quoting from 
the advice that had been given me in my 
youth. “ But as far as I am concerned, Sir 
Arthur, I am well content with civilization 
at the present time.” 

“ And so am I,” he answered laughingly. 

What an old fool I am to talk such non¬ 
sense! Can anything in the world compare 
with the Op6ra, the Caf6 Riche, and the 
Boulevard aes Italiens 011 a spring night? 
Come, I will show you Paris. 

The baronet turned his horse toward the 
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city, and on the ride back we chatted ot 
anything but adventure. 


CHAPTER III 

A CHASE ON THE BOULEVARD. 

I fully intended to return to London on 
the following day, and all Sir Arthur’s 
dazzling allurements were unable to shake 
this determination. Dinner was served us 
in the baronet’s sumptuous apartments in 
the Hotel Continental, and just as we were 
finishing, a visitor was announced—a young 
gentleman of about my own age, with a 
very effeminate countenance and a light 
mustache, pointed and waxed in the very 
perfection of French style. 

“ Delighted to see you, my dear fellow.” 
exclaimed Sir Arthur. “ Your arrival is 
most opportune. Let me introduce you to 
Mr. Melton Forbes, of whom you have of¬ 
ten heard me speak. Forbes, this is Mr. 
Cecil Chandos; I think you have never met 
before.” 

“ Aw! pleased to meet you, I’m sure,” 
said Mr. Chandos, holding out his hand 
with a pleasant smile. “ Sir Arthur has 
told me of your daring exploits in Africa. 
I quite envy you that remarkable journey, 
I assure you. 

His voice had a certain enthusiastic ring 
that showed he meant what he said, and 
as this blas6 young man dropped languidly 
into a chair and lit a cigarette, I scanned 
him with great interest. 

The name of Cecil Chandos was not un¬ 
known to me. I had heard of his exploits 
at Oxford—his prowess in town and gown 
rows, his skill with the oars and on the 
cricket field, the nerve and cool headedness 
he had displayed on so many occasions, and 
yet to look at him it was hard to believe 
that these things could be. 

His outward manner was that of a weary, 
bored man of the world. 

He was dressed with scrupulous taste— 
glittering patent leathers, trousers pro¬ 
perly creased, kid gloves without a wrinkle, 
and, to crown all, a gold rimmed monocle 
fitted with perfect ease over his right eye. 

He spoke with a studied drawl that was 
apt to be aggravating, and yet a close ob¬ 
server might have detected, without know¬ 
ing why. a certain sternness of character 
that lay beneath this show of effeminacy. 
Mr. Cecil Chandos was certainly an inter¬ 
esting type, and I was inclined to estimate 
him at his true value. 

Several hours were spent in conversa¬ 
tion, and then at Sir Arthur’s suggestion 
we started out for a stroll on the boule¬ 
vards. 

Paris was in her glory that evening, for 
the spring had opened with unusual mild¬ 
ness, and on all the principal thorough¬ 
fares rows of little tables stood under the 
leafless trees, and the hum of conversation 
and the merry clink of glasses were as loud 
as on a midsummer’s night. 


Starting at the Place de l’Op6ra, we 
walked slowly down the Boulevard de* 
Italiens, enjoying to the utmost the gay 
life that surged around us. 

“ One could believe that the last days of 
the Empire have come back again,” said 
Sir Arthur, with a tinge of sadness in his 
voice. “ I spent the summer of ’69 here.” 

“ Aw! No doubt it was very fine,” 
drawled Chandos, “ but present day Paris 
is quite charming enough for me. It palls 
on a fellow, though. There is no other city 
in the world of which one can tire so rap¬ 
idly.” 

“ Quite true,” asserted Sir Arthur. “ But 
here is a vacant table; let us sit down for a 
while.” 

He stopped in front of a well known caf6 
as he spoke, and we were soon comfortably 
seated between two trees. 

A waiter quickly joined us, and as the 
baronet penciled down his order, I glanced 
around at the occupants of the other tables. 

Three yards distant, with his back 
turned toward me, sat a man reading by 
the electric light a copv of the London 
Post, and I noticed that his attention was 
given to the advertising columns. 

Suddenly he dragged the paper to his 
eyes in a very excited manner, and turned 
partly round in his chair. 

It was now my turn to be excited. I rec¬ 
ognized the Hindoo—the owner of the lost 
package, and I divined instantly that my 
advertisement had caught his attention. 

I was too greatly astonished by this dis¬ 
covery to be prudent. 

“ The murderer of the Lascar!” I ex¬ 
claimed, half aloud, springing to my feet. 

The Hindoo heard me, and with a single 
sharp glance he stuffed the paper into 
his pocket, and bolted across the boulevard. 

I was after him like a streak, determined 
that he should not escape, and as we 
dived in among the cabs and omnibuses, 1 
heard Chandos and Sir Arthur calling me 
loudly. 

When we reached the other side of the 
street the fugitive was hardly six feet in 
advance, and just as I was about to lay my 
hands on him he wheeled into the Rue 
Favart, upsetting a couple of caf6 tables in 
his haste, and dashed down the center ot 
the street to avoid the crowds on the pave¬ 
ment. 

He hailed an approaching cab, and the 
driver obediently pulled up. The Hindoo 
had already seized the door to drag it open, 
but by this time I was almost upon him, 
and realizing that his flight was cut off, he 
turned on me with a savage cry, and down 
we went on the asphalt. 

I clung tightly to the fellow’s arms, fear¬ 
ing that he would serve me as he did the 
Lascar; but before the struggle was a min¬ 
ute old Sir Arthur and Chandos reached 
the spot and dragged us apart. 

“ What does this mean ?” cried the baro¬ 
net. “ Have you lost your senses, Forbes?” 

I shook him off and turned to the Hin- 
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doo, who was struggling in Chandos’s 
strong grasp. 

“ Look here !” I exclaimed eagerly. “ I 
had no intention of harming you. I have a 
package sealed with red wax that was 
found in Leicester Square. Does it belong 
to vou ?” 

The Hindoo flashed his dark eyes on me 
for an instant, and his face shone with joy. 

44 Yes! yes!” he whispered eagerly. 44 It is 
mine. Where is it ? Give it to me.” 

Then he looked nervously around at the 
crowd that had begun to gather, and com¬ 
ing close up to me he said in a low voice: 

44 Restore the package to me and I will 
reveal to you a great secret. I will make 
you a proposition by which you can become 
wealthy.” 

44 These two gentlemen are my friends,” 
I replied. 44 They must come with us.” 

The Hindoo glanced at Sir Arthur and 
•Cbandos. 

44 Very well,” he said. 44 1 agree to that. 
•Take me away from here quickly or we 
«hall be arrested.” 

I explained the situation to the baronet 
dn a few words, and then we pushed tow¬ 
ard the cab which was standing a few feet 
away. 

The crowd sullenly made room for us, 
•disappointed at the peaceable ending of the 
affair, and just as we got safely inside, a 
sergeant de ville pushed forward, calling 
•on us to halt. 

44 Drive off, quick! Hotel Continental!” 
•exclaimed Sir Arthur, passing a generous 
•coin out to the driver. 

With brief hesitation the fellow whipped 
up his horses, and we rattled briskly out 
or the Rue Favart. The sergeant de 
ville followed us on a run for some dis¬ 
tance, and then abandoned the chase. 

Not a word was spoken during the brief 
ride. The Hindoo calmly brushed off his 
soiled clothes, and pressed out his ruffled 
shirt bosom. 

On reaching the hotel the cab was dis¬ 
missed and we went straight to Sir Ar¬ 
thur's apartments. 

I brought the package and placed it on 
the center of the table; then we drew our 
chairs around it and sat down, turning ex¬ 
pectantly toward the Hindoo, who was in 
-a visible state of agitation. 

A great mystery was about to be re- 
wealed. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A REMARKABLE STORY. 

Before beginning to speak the Hindoo 
glanced keenly about the room, and Sir 
Arthur anticipated his wishes by turning 
the key in the door. 

The stranger acknowledged the baronet’s 
courtesy with a grave bow, and then plac¬ 
ing one hand on the packet, lie said in a 
clear voice and in the best of English: 

44 1 see a deep meaning in the fate that 
lias restored my lost treasure to me tonight, 


and provided me at the same time with an 
opportunity that I have long desired. 

44 1 see that you are all Englishmen, and 
I feel assured of fair and honorable treat¬ 
ment at your hands, whatever may be your 
decision concerning the matter that I am 
about to lay before you. 

44 My name is Jopal Singh, and I am the 
lawful rajah of the little native state of 
Pangkong, which lies in the extreme north 1 
of the province of Punjab, between Cash- 
mere and the valley of the Indus. 

44 1 will not weary you by a long recital F 
of my family history. In 1830 my grand¬ 
father, Syad Jafar, was deposea by the 
English government, and the head of an¬ 
other branch of the family, Durga Das by 
name, was put in his stead. My grand¬ 
father fled to Afghanistan, taking with him 
his son and my father, Pertab Singh, then 
a lad ten years old. The ameer received 
him cordially, and he resided at Cabul for 
five years, until accidently shot by an 
Afghan. 

44 On his deathbed he spoke to my father 
in the following words: 

44 ‘It is my desire, Pertab, that you should 
some day regain the state of Pangkong, 
which the hated English have stolen from 
us. Harken, therefore, to that which I 
have done. 

4 4 4 Knowing long beforehand of the 
traitorous intentions of the English govern¬ 
ment, I collected together a vast quantity 
of treasure, many millions of rupees in 
value, and put it in a safe hiding place. 
The secret to this wealth I locked in a 
sandalwood box, and the box I buried under 
the great ivory throne which stood in the 
palace at Pangkong. When, therefore, 
you shall have attained a proper age and 
regained by force of arms your ancestral 
rights, those vast riches will be your re¬ 
ward. Otherwise your eyes shall never 
behold them.’ 

44 When Syad Jafar had said these words, 
he made my father swear to recover the 
throne—and then he died. 

44 Nine years after this my father married 
an Afghan woman, and of this union I was 
born, in 1845. My father was only too eager 
to drive Durga Das from his stolen posi¬ 
tion, but no suitable occasion was found 
until i860, when I was fifteen years old. 

44 Then, with the aid of the ameer, Per¬ 
tab Singh attempted to take possession of 
Pangkong, but the English interfered, and 
he was made a prisoner. He succeeded, 
however, in destroying the palace and get¬ 
ting possession of the sandalwood box that 
was buried under the throne. 

44 For this attempt to regain what was his * 
own the English condemned my father and 
shot him. Among them was one young of¬ 
ficer, to whose fatner Syad Jafar had shown 
many kindnesses in his time, and know¬ 
ing these things Pertab Singh confided the 
sandalwood box to this officer, whose name 
was Harold Heathcote, and begged that he 
would restore it to me. This interview 
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took place on the night before my father 
was snot. 

44 At this time I was far away in Afghan¬ 
istan, and knew nothing whatever of the 
hidden treasure or of the sandalwood box. 

44 When the news came of my father’s 
death, I was secretly provided with money 
by the ameer, and by certain wealthy 
Hindoos who had been friends of my 
father, and sent to Europe to be educatea, 
with the understanding that some day I 
should try to regain Pangkong. This, 
however, is far more difficult now than it 
was in my father’s time. 

44 1 must now resume the story at a later 
date. For thirty years I have lived on the 
Continent, most of the time at Paris or St. 
Petersburg, and yet my identity has never 
been known save to a chosen few. The 
English government has long woudered 
what became of Pertab Singh’s son. 

44 Ten days ago word came to me in Paris 
that an Englishman by the name of Heath- 
cote had been vainly searching for me for 
years, and that he had a message from my 
dead father. 

44 1 had been informed soon after my 
father’s death of the hidden treasure, but 
I believed that Durga Das had long since 
found the sandalwood box and gained pos¬ 
session of the money. Imagine, then, my 
surprise when Mr. Heathcote, on my prov¬ 
ing my identity, handed over to me the 
long lost box,’which he had placed for 
safe keeping in the Bank of England. 

“There lies the package now—still un¬ 
opened. He told me how it came into his 
possession, but refused to permit me to 
open it in his presence, saying that the 
debt of gratitude he owed my grandfather 
was now paid, and that in future we had 
better be strangers. I respected his mo¬ 
tives, and we parted on friendly terms.” 

At this point Jopal Singh paused and 
drew a long breath. 

44 My story is not quite done,” he resumed 
slowly. 44 It has a tragic ending and blood 
has been spilled. It seems that Durga Das 
had some knowledge of this sandalwood 
box and of its import; also that it was in 
Mr. Heathcote’s possession. You shall judge 
for yourself why I am of this opinion. 

“On four different occasions men present¬ 
ed themselves to Mr. Heathcote and claimed 
to be Pertab Singh’s son, and twice his 
residence was searched from garret to roof 
by robbers, though nothing was taken. On 
the night that I parted from him I was 
attacked in Leicester Square by a Lascar, 
who knocked me down and stole the sandal¬ 
wood box. I shot him in self defense, and 
then fled to avoid arrest. 

44 1 discovered, only when too late, that 
I had left the box behind. I feared the 
English police so much that I came directly 
to Paris, and it Wc*s only this evening 
that I discovered in a London paper an 
advertisement relating to my lost box. 
And now I find it before me—here in 
Paris.” 


The Hindoo ceased speaking and looked* 
at me in an inquiring manner. I told him 
then what I knew of the transaction, and 
how* I came to insert the advertisements in 
the London papers. 

Sir Arthur and Chandos had listened to 
the Hindoo’s tale with the most rapt atten¬ 
tion. 

44 This Durga Das is surely not alive to¬ 
day ?” Questioned the baronet. 

44 No, replied Jopal Singh. 44 He was 
succeeded twenty years ago by his son. 
Baboo Das, to whom he must have com¬ 
municated the secret of the sandalwood 
box. I have no doubt that Mr. Heathcote’s 
house has been under constant surveillance 
for years past. 

“ As for that Lascar, he was a native of 
the state Pangkong, beyond a doubt. It is 
quite probable that more of Baboo Das r 
emissaries are dogging me now. All this 
may seem very strange to you, gentlemen, 
but a Hindoo will permit no obstacle to 
thwart his purpose. 

44 Bless my soul!” exclaimed Sir Arthur. 
“This sounds like a chapter from 4 The 
Moonstone.’ I must walk to the window 
to convince myself that I am really in 
Paris.” 

He glanced down into the Rue de Rivoli 
and then returned to his seat. 

44 Aw! What do you propose to do 
now ?” asked Chandos dryly, squinting at 
the Hindoo through his monocle; 44 go dig 
up your treasure, eh ? Or do you think 
or getting up a little revolution of your 
own ?” 

For a full minute Jopal Singh made no 
reply. Perhaps he resented Chandos’ ban¬ 
tering tone. 

44 No,” he said slowly; 44 I am the right¬ 
ful rajah of Pangkong, but I shall never 
assert my claims. As for the treasure, that 
is quite a different matter, and I hope to 
recover it. Unfortunately, my old friends 
are all dead, and I am today entirely des¬ 
titute of means. Gentlemen, allow me to 
submit to you this proposition. Assist me 
to recover this treasure, and the half of it 
shall be yours—divided among you in 
equal shares.” 


CHAPTER V. 

INDIA IN SIGHT 

44 Bless my soul,” muttered Sir Arthur,, 
bringing his hand down vehemently on the 
table; 44 a very remarkable proposition, in¬ 
deed !” 

We all looked at one another, and then 
at Jopal Singh, who was leaning back in 
his chair with folded arms, an imperturb¬ 
able expression on his face. 

Chandos broke the silence. 

44 Aw, my dear fellow,” he drawled, 44 we 
can’t buy a pig in a poke, you know. Let 
us see the color of your merchandise.” 

This inelegant form of expression was 
readily understood by the Hindoo, 

“A thousand pardons,” he exclaimed; 
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44 you are quite right. I will open the 
box, and then you shall tell me your deci¬ 
sion.” 

He drew a knife from his pocket, and 
quickly slashed the heavy wrapping paper 
two or three times, causing it to fall apart. 
There was then revealed to our curious 
gaze a beautifully polished little box of 
sandalwood, bound around the edges with 
tiny strips of gold. In the center of the 
lid was a dab of purple wax, and in one 
side a keyhole was visible, but no key. 

Without the slightest hesitation Tonal 
Singh ripped off this lump of wax with nis 
knife blade, and placed it in the palm of 
his hand. Then he struck it a smart blow 
with the hilt of the knife, and it cracked 
into little bits, revealing a tiny gold key. 

“ Bless my soul!” ejaculated Sir Arthur. 

Every eye was fixed intently on Jopal 
Singh as he fitted the key into the lock and 
turned it with a sharp click. The lid flew 
up, and we beheld a very yellow and dirty 
bit of parchment, no more than three 
inches square. 

The Hindoo clutched it with trembling 
fingers, and as he read the faded charac¬ 
ters that were written upon it, his eyes 
sparkled with delight. 

14 It is in Persian,” he said. “ I shall have 
to translate it for you.” 

44 1 am familiar with that tongue,” ex¬ 
claimed Sir Arthur, reaching out his hand 
for the paper. 

He scanned it with a look of perplexity 
for a moment or two, and then his brow 
suddenly cleared. 

44 1 have it,” he said, and straightway he 
read aloud: 

44 To My Highly Esteemed Son, Pertab 
Singh. 

44 The Island of Mog, by the image of 
Yishnu. There search and much more will 
you learn. 

^ 44 Synad Jofar, 

44 Rajah of Pangkong. 

“That is a very literal translation,” 
added the baronet'. “The document is 
genuine beyond a doubt.” 

44 It seems a rather ambiguous code of 
instructions,” I remarked. 

44 Pardon me—but it is perfectly plain," 
said Jopal Singh. 44 1 know the location 
of the Island of Mog well, and there we 
shall find the treasure. It lies midway in 
the river Indus, and near the southern 
border of Pangkong. It is simply a great 
mass of rocks, and contains many curious 
carvings executed on the stones.” 

44 Ah yes, yes!” exclaimed Sir Arthur, in 
rather a flurried manner. 44 This is a very 
remarkable affair. In fact, it really re¬ 
quires some careful consideration. I trust 
you will excuse us, my dear sir, if we— 
aw—aw—withdraw to a private apartment 
to consult on the matter.” 

“ Most certainly,” replied Jopal Singh. 
44 Take your own time, gentlemen. I will 
await your decision.” 

Sir Arthur nodded to Chandos and my¬ 


self, and we followed him into an adjoin¬ 
ing room—his bed chamber, closing the 
door behind us. 

44 Well, what answer shall we give this. 
Hindoo?” began the baronet abruptly. 44 1 
believe his story is correct, ’pon my word, 
Ido. It will be quite a little expedition, 
and perhaps attended with some danger. 
In fact, it’s not the treasure that I care so> 
much about: to tell the truth I’m weary of 
this humdrum existence and crave for an - 
other taste of adventure. Bless my soul! 
At my time of life, too!” 

Chandos calmly lit a cigarette, and blew 
a dainty cloud of smoke toward the ceiling. 

44 I’m with you, Ashbv,” he said briefly. 
44 You can count on me/’ 

44 And you, Forbes ?” continued the baro¬ 
net, looking at me somewhat anxiously. 

For a moment I made no reply. Jopal 
Singh’s strange story had roused within 
me the old passion for adventure that I had 
fondly believed was banished forever, and 
the career that I had mapped out for my¬ 
self—the quiet journalistic life in London, 
the preparation of my work on 44 Famous 
Refugees ”—was lost sight of in the allure¬ 
ments of the proposed expedition. 

The enthusiasm of my companions 
proved the last straw, and my determina¬ 
tion was made instantly. 

44 1 will go with you,” I announced. 44 1 
thought I was tired of adventure, Sir Ar¬ 
thur, but I find I am mistaken.” 

44 Good!” cried the baronet. 44 1 knew 
you would not fail us, Forbes. It is set¬ 
tled then that we accept the Hindoo’s prop¬ 
osition. As for expenses, I assume all that. 
My income has a very large margin, and I 
don’t believe you fellows are rolling in 
wealth.” 

44 Aw! quite right, Sir Arthur,” drawled 
Chandos. “ I am deucedly short at the 
present time, and a share in that hidden 
treasure will be very acceptable.” 

I made no reply. My own situation was. 
quite similar to Chandos’, and the prospect 
of finding wealth was a very agreeable 
one. 

44 Come,” said Sir Arthur, 44 we must re¬ 
turn to the other room and tell the Hin¬ 
doo of our decision.” 

Jopal Singh received the favorable news 
quite as a matter of course, and then, at 
tne baronet’s request, he gave us much in¬ 
formation about the state of Pangkong: 
and the nature of the semi civilized tribes 
who dwelt there. He had a frank, straight¬ 
forward manner that impressed us all very 
favorably. 

We sat up until nearly morning discuss¬ 
ing the expedition in all its details. Jopal 
Singh suggested that we should visit India 
ostensibly for the purpose of hunting. 

44 It will be best to go directly to Cash- 
mere,” he said, 44 and procure from the 
maharajah a permit to hunt through his 
dominions. We can then easily make our 
way into the adjoining province of Pang¬ 
kong. I will shave off my whiskers before 
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starting, and assume the disguise of a low 
caste native.” 

“ It would be well to have another man 
in the party,” suggested Sir Arthur, “ and 
I know just the fellow that will suit us—a 
former valet of mine by the name of John 
Darracot, a sturdy, honest man about forty 
years old. He is now lodge keeper on my 
estates in Yorkshire. I can have him over 
here in forty eight hours.” 

Jopal Singh readily favored this proposi¬ 
tion, and it was agreed that John Darra¬ 
cot should be one of the party. 

Sir Arthur invited Jopal Singh to be his 
guest at the Hotel Continental, and the 
Hindoo accepted the invitation. 

On the following morning, by the baro¬ 
net’s desire, I returned to London to pur¬ 
chase what supplies were needed for the 
expedition. A few hours sufficed to make 
these arrangements, and then I hastened 
to my rooms in Lisle Street and bargained 
with the landlady to store my books and 
furniture until my return. 

A cablegram from Sir Arthur had sum¬ 
moned John Darracot to London, where I 
met him by appointment, and we jour¬ 
neyed back to Paris together. The sup¬ 
ply of arms, ammunition, and various other 
things that I purchased in London had 
been shipped directly to Calcutta, so there 
was nothing to delay our start, and we im¬ 
mediately left Paris for India via the over¬ 
land route to Brindisi. 

Jopal Singh, true to his word, had shaved 
off his beard and donned the humble attire 
of a Hindoo servant, passing in fact for Sir 
Arthur’s valet. 

With John Darracot we were all favor¬ 
ably impressed. He was a sturdy type of 
the British yeoman—honest, simple heart¬ 
ed, and brave, with a sincere attachment 
for Sir Arthur. 

Nothing worthy of mention took place 
on the steamer voyage from Brindisi to 
Calcutta. 

It was the second week in May when we 
sighted the low lying coast of Bengal, and 
we viewed the land with pleasure and en¬ 
thusiasm. Little did we dream of the 
dark chain of misfortunes that destiny 
was even then forging around us, link by 
link ! 


CHAPTER VI. 

A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 

On reaching Calcutta, and going through 
the formalities of landing, we went di¬ 
rectly to the Great Eastern Hotel, where 
we intended to remain for several days— 
until we could get possession of the bag¬ 
gage that had been shipped from London, 
and conclude the definite arrangements for 
the fifteen hundred mile ride across India, 
which could fortunately be made by rail. 

However, through some delay in ship¬ 
ping, our boxes did not arrive for a week, 
and the irksome wait tried our patience 
severely. 


Sir Arthur took advantage of this inter¬ 
val to hunt up some of his old acquain¬ 
tances, and to procure through them letters 
of introduction to the maharajah of Cash- 
mere. 

Jopal Singh never once ventured away 
from the hotel. In spite of his disguise, he 
seemed to dread recognition. Possibly he 
feared that spies of Baboo Das still had him 
under surveillance. 

But at last the long expected baggage 
arrived, and after taking out a rifle and a 
brace of revolvers apiece, with a supply of 
ammunition, we resealed the boxes, which 
contained for the most part provisions in 
tins, and shipped them directly to Pesha- 
wur, the frontier city of northern India, 
where the line of railway terminated. 

Sir Arthur, Darracot, and I were fitted 
out with plain, serviceable garments, con¬ 
sisting of stout boots, trousers and jacket 
of heavy duck, and spacious, cork lined 
mets. 

Chandos, however, had procured his out¬ 
fit in Paris, and his appearance savored 
strongly of the Rue de la Paix. 

His boots were of the softest and most 
expensive leather. His perfectly fitting 
suit was cut from fawn colored hunting 
cloth, and his helmet was gorgeous with a 
twisted band of silk, which hung over his 
shoulders in fluttering streamers. 

Moreover, he had provided himself with 
a square knapsack of glazed leather, which 
was strapped to his back; and in this he 
carried a set of shaving utensils, a stick of 
mustache wax, a bottle of lavender water, 
blacking and brush, a manicure set, and a 
great box of the best Turkish cigarettes. 

Little wonder that the natives cast 
awesome glances upon him when he 
strutted about the hotel corridors with his 
monocle carefully adjusted to his right 
eye. 

“Bless my soul! What tomfoolery this 
is! ” remarked the baronet on one occasion, 
referring to the toilet articles in the knap* 
sack. 

“ Ah! My dear Ashby, what would you 
have me do?” replied Chandos, with a 
provoking drawl. “A fellow’ can’t change 
his habits, you know, as a chameleon does 
his color.” 

“ Nonsense !” said Sir Arthur. “ Have 
your own way, though. You will soon 
tire of that flummery.” 

But subsequent events proved the 
baronet to be wrong. 

On the evening of the 25th of May—the 
same day on which we had received our 
baggage—all w’asin readiness for the start. 
Our tickets had been purchased, and we 
were to leave Calcutta at eight o’clock on 
the following morning by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 

With the intention of fortifying ourselves 
for the journey by a good night's rest, 
we retired early. Our apartments in the 
Great Eastern Hotel consisted of a suite of 
three rooms connecting with one another, 
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and each of which opened on a wide cor¬ 
ridor. 

They were on the third floor of the build¬ 
ing, and from each room two windows 
faced the street. 

The connecting doors and those also 
which opened on the corridor were hung 
with strips of matting that allowed the 
air to pass through freely. Each apart¬ 
ment was provided with the usual ceiling 
fans and a punka wallah to operate them, 
and these men vrere in all cases trusted 
servants of the hotel. 

Chandos and I occupied the middle of 
the three rooms, which held two beds. 
On our right were Sir Arthur and Jopal 
Singh, and in the apartment to the left 
slept Darracot. 

It so happened that Jopal Singh had in¬ 
trusted the sandalwood box and its con¬ 
tents to my keeping. He would much 
better have destroyed it, or at least the 
papers that it held, since we were per¬ 
fectly acquainted with its contents. 

But this view of the matter did not occur 
to us, and all the time we were at Calcutta I 
carried the treasure about with me, placing 
it under my pillow at night. 

On this particular evening I did not neg¬ 
lect my usual precaution, and the box, 
folded up in the jacket, was under my 
head when I went to sleep. The punka 
wallah in our apartment was a most un¬ 
usually lazy fellow, for twice he fell asleep 
at his post and the heat of the room 
wakened me immediately. 

I scolded the rascal as well as my scanty 
knowledge of Hindustani would permit, 
and then went back to bed, envying 
Chandos his ability to sleep through it all. 

This time I was not disturbed for three 
or four hours, and then I woke up very 
suddenly, half suffocated by the sultriness 
of the atmosphere. I was fairly dripping 
with perspiration. 

I lay perfectly still for an instant. The 
fans were not moving, and in the dim 
light I could see my punka wallah leaning 
against the wall sound asleep. 

I was about to reach out for one of my 
boots to hurl it at the fellow’s heaa, 
when, all of a sudden, 1 detected a faint 
noise in the direction of the window, which 
was close behind the bed, and at the same 
time a dark shadow fell across the polished 
floor. 

With every nerve tingling, I dropped my 
head back and awaited further develop¬ 
ments. 

I was inclined to think it was all a 
delusion, for though the window was wide 
open, it was not likely that any person 
could gain access to it from the street. 

I could hear Chandos breathing heavily, 
and knew that he had nothing to do with 
the suspicious noise. 

A few seconds later, however, I heard a 
soft footstep close to my ear. I was now 
thoroughly alarmed, and concluded to 
spring up and face the daring intruder. 


But before I could act on this determina¬ 
tion a hand was slipped deftly under my 
pillow, and when it was withdrawn a 
second or two later the sandalwood box 
went with it. 

I realized instantlv what had happened, 
and like a flash t was out on the floor 
uttering shout after shout. I had a brief 
glimpse of the thief towering above me and 
then a heavy blow sent me reeling to my 
knees. 

As I staggered up again I saw the rascal 
gliding toward the door, but before he 
could reach ‘ it Chandos and the punka 
wallah, who were both awake by this time, 
cut him off, and he darted back for the 
window again, by which he had no doubt 
entered. 

The slight dizziness occasioned by the 
blow had passed away, and as the thief 
slipped by I threw myself on his back and 
bore him to the floor. 

The shock caused him to drop a knife 
that he had in his hand, and the weapon 
rolled across the room with a ringing 
clatter. The accident undoubtedly saved 
my life. 

I clung tightly to my captive, calling on 
Chandos for help; but before he could 
gain my side the rascal—who was almost 
stark naked and greased from head to 
foot—slipped out of my grasp like an eel 
and vanished through the window before I 
could put hands on him again. 

Chandos and I rushed to the spot and 
looked out,fully expecting to see a mangled 
form on the street below. 

But far different was the sight that met 
our eyes. The rascal was apparently 
crawling along the perpendicular wall of 
the house like a fly, and moving swiftly 
from window to window. 

As we watched him in breathless amaze¬ 
ment he crawled round the angle of the 
building, ten or twelve windows off, and 
vanished from sight. 

“It’s the ledge,” cried Chandos, pointing 
down to a small projection, barely three 
inches wide, that ran along the side of the 
house a few feet below the window sill. 
“That explains his escape. He put his 
feet on it and pulled himself along by the 
crevices between the stones.” 

By this time Sir Arthur, Jopal Singh. 
Darracot and numerous guests and attend¬ 
ants of the hotel were pouring into the 
room, all demanding with one voice the 
cause of the alarm. 

Then I remembered what had happened, 
and hurriedly searched the scene of the 
struggle for the sandalwood box. My 

i *acket lay on the floor in a crumpled heap, 
mt the precious box was gone. 


CHAPTER VII. 

AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

When Jopal Singh learned what had 
happened he behaved like a madman, and 
it was all we could do to prevent him from 
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climbing out of the window, and risking 
his life on the narrow ledge. 

Chandos, more quick witted than the 
rest of us, had already started off to search 
the other part of the building, and many 
of the guests aided him in the hunt. 

It was quite possible that the thief was 
an occupant of one of the rooms, and by 
this time he might be in his bed feigning 
sleep. 

Of course the hotel was in an uproar, and 
the corridor outside of our rooms, fairly 
swarmed with people. 

Jopal Singh refused to be pacified. 

“We are undone!” he groaned. “All 
that vast treasure will be lost to us.” 

Then he turned imploriugly to Sir 
Arthur. 

“ Offer a thousand rupees for the capture 
of the thief,” he begged. “ The rascal can’t 
be far away. He is either a guest or a 
servant of the hotel, I am sure of it.” 

In his excitement the Hindoo spoke 
loudly, and his imprudent words were 
overheard by many standing near. 

Sir Arthur and I pulled him to the corner 
of the room. 

“You are a fool,” whispered the baro¬ 
net angrily. “ You are only making the 
matter worse by your outcry. Be calm, 
and take a sensible view of the affair.” 

“ But the secret of the treasure is stolen,” 
exclaimed the Hindoo excitedlv, “and the 
thief is a spy of Baboo Das. f have been 
followed clear from London, and my iden¬ 
tity is now known.” 

“ But the capture of the fellow would do 
us no good,” persisted the baronet. “In 
fact, it would cause a vast amount of 
harm. Don’t you suppose he has made 
himself acquainted with the contents of 
that paper by this time ?” 

“Yes, yes,” groaned Jopal Singh; “of 
course he has.” 

“Then it will be better for us if he is not 
caught. The whole affair must be hushed 
up, or the object of our expedition will be¬ 
come known all over Calcutta.” 

“ But what shall we do ?” exclaimed the 
Hindoo. “ Baboo Das will now get the 
treasure, and, moreover, he will make a 
desperate attempt to kill me. My life is 
not worth a moment’s purchase.” 

“ We will outwit him,” said Sir Arthur 
calmly. “ The first train for Peshawur is 
the one which we intend to take. No 
doubt this thief will be on board—though 
it will be impossible to identify him. You 
did not see his features, Forbes ?” 

“ No,” I replied; “ I should not know him 
again.” 

“ Well,” continued the baronet, “ it will 
simply be a race for the treasure, and I am 
confident that we shall win. On reaching 
Peshawur we must travel as rapidly as 
possible to this island on the Indus. The 
advantage, you see, is with us, for the 
thief who has stolen this secret will delay 
long enough to find companions to aid him 
n his enterprise.” 


“ But our lives will be in great danger,”" 
interrupted Jopal Singh. “ How shall we 
escape with the treasure if we do get it ?” 

“ We will find a way,” said the Daronet. 
“ Leave that to me. Hush! Here come 
the managers of the hotel, and they have 
the police with them.” 

Cnandos entered the room at the head of 
the visitors. 

“ Well,” he exclaimed, “ the thief has^ 
made good his escape. He jumped from 
the third floor into a tree, and must have 
dropped to the ground pretty heavily, to 
judge from two broken branches that are 
lying on the pavement.” 

“And here is a captain of police,” said 
the manager of the hotel, designating a 
smooth faced man in a dark gray uniform. 
“ He will hear your complaint, and make 
everv effort to catch the daring scoundrel.” 

“Ah! but it is really not worth while,” 
rejoined Sir Arthur, addressing the officer. 
“ Even if the man were caught, we could 
not appear against him. We are com¬ 
pelled to leave here for the North on the 
early train.” 

“ But for the reputation of the hotel the 
rascal must be apprehended,” interrupted 
the manager. “ Such a disgraceful affair 
never occurred here before. You will oblige 
me greatly by giving this officer all the 
facts in the case.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the baronet politely. 
“ Forbes, tell him what you know.” 

He darted a keen glance at me that was 
readily understood. I proceeded to relate 
in detail the manner in which I was wak¬ 
ened by the entry of the thief into the room* 
and the short struggle on the floor. 

“ He dragged my coat from under my 
pillow,” I said, “ but was compelled to 
drop it. My watch and money were in an 
inside pocket, and, as you see, they are 
still there.” 

I held up the coat before the officer, and 
showed him the purse and the watch. 

Greatly to my relief, he did not ask the 
question that I most feared, though he in¬ 
quired minutely into less important details, 
jotting everything down in a note book. 
We gave him our names, and promised to 
call at police headquarters on our return 
from the North. 

Finally the officer departed, taking with 
him the knife that had fallen from the 
thief’s hand—a very ordinary weapon—and 
he was shortly followed by the manager, 
who offered us profuse apologies for the 
annoyance that we had suffered, and prom¬ 
ised to inflict dire punishment on my lazy 
punka wallah. 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed Sir Arthur 
fervently, “ at last we are alone! You told 
your story very neatly, Forbes, and were 
not compelled to utter any untruths. And 
now, as daylight is streaming in the win¬ 
dows, we had better have a bath, a break¬ 
fast, and then start for our train. If we 
miss that, we miss our only chance of cap¬ 
turing Jopal Singh’s treasure.” 
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The baronet affected to be in the best of 
spirits, but he took an opportunity of whis¬ 
pering into my ear: 

“ This promises to be a very serious af¬ 
fair, Forbes. Not that I am afraid of being 
beaten in the race for the treasure; but af¬ 
ter we get our hands on it we may have to 
fight for our lives with the rajah Baboo 
Das and his retainers. It is a beastly wild 
country—that district north of the Pun¬ 
jab. Keep a stiff upper lip, though, and 
don’t let Topal Singh see that we have any 
fears. His nervous system is pretty badly 
shattered already.” 

It was a deep relief to find ourselves on 
board the through train of the Great In¬ 
dian Peninsula Railway. At great expense 
Sir Arthur had procured a private carriage 
for our little party, which we were to oc¬ 
cupy clear through to Peshawur. 

The huge railway station was crowded 
with passengers, and our train was, of 
course, a very large one. Curiosity im¬ 
pelled us to remain outside until almost 
the moment of starting, and watch the 
crowds who hurried by us into the car¬ 
riages. 

We saw English officers, private soldiers, 
tea and indigo planters, airily clad in white 
linen, and accompanied by their wives and 
children; dignified Parsees; tourists from 
England, America, and the Continent, with 
field glasses and guide books; sportsmen in 
quest of adventure, and a very heterogene¬ 
ous swarm of natives, from the blue 
blooded Brahmin in broadcloth and silk 
turban to the half naked, low caste Hindoo 
who traveled third class. 

Among these latter was undoubtedly the 
clever scoundrel who had made himself 
acquainted with the secret of the sandal¬ 
wood box, and though we could not see him, 
he probably kept a very close watch upon 
us. 

“ It is quite possible that we are the only 
through passengers for Peshawur,” said 
Sir Arthur, •• with the exception of this dar¬ 
ing thief. We may be able to make a 
shrewd guess at his identity before we ar¬ 
rive at our journey’s end.” 

Promptly on time the train started, and 
Calcutta was soon miles behind us. Of 
that long, hot, and wearisome ride the less 
said the better. 

We passed the time reading, talking, and 
sleeping, with intervals for our meals, 
which were served in a very charming 
manner, thanks to the baroners liberality. 
As he had predicted, very few of the origi¬ 
nal passengers remained when we readied 
Benares, which was distant about five hun¬ 
dred miles from Calcutta. At all of the 
large cities—Allahabad, Cawnpore, Agra, 
ana Delhi—many persons left the train, 
and new arrivals took their places. 

On the second day of our journey, at 
seven o’clock in the evening, we reached 
Lahore, the capital city of the Punjab. 

As the train slowed up before the station, 
our coach was boarded by a native officer, 


resplendent in a red uniform and sword 
who first made a profound salaam and then 
said quietly: 

“ Gentlemen, you are my prisoners." 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ARRESTED. 

For a moment we stared at the intruder 
in amazement, and he repeated the asser¬ 
tion in a sterner voice. 

“ Prisoners, are we ?” exclaimed Sir Ar¬ 
thur. “ Bless my soul! What does the 
fellow mean ? This is a poor sort of a 
joke.” 

“ Aw ! I fear it is no joke at all,” said 
Chandos. “ I see a file of soldiers out¬ 
side. ” 

The baronet glanced uneasily through 
the window, and then turned to the officer. 

“ What does this outrage mean ?” he de¬ 
manded indignantly. “ By what right or 
authority do you meddle with inoffensive 
English travelers?” 

“ I cannot tell you,” replied the officer 
stolidly. “ My instructions are to arrest 
four Englishmen and a Hindoo, who are- 
traveling in a private car. You must ac¬ 
company me to the citadel, and unless you 
come at once I shall be obliged to use 
force.” 

“ But there must be some mistake,” cried 
Sir Arthur. “ That order cannot apply to 
us. We are going on to Peshawur, and a 
delay will cause us to lose our train.” 

At this point Jopal Singh came forward, 
his dusky face ablaze with wrath. 

“ Fate is against us,” he cried. “ First, 
the loss of the box, and now this plot to- 
prevent our reaching Peshawur. Both mis¬ 
fortunes are due to the same person.” 

We looked at him in amazement, con¬ 
vinced that he had struck the right clue, 
though not understanding exactly how the 
thing could be possible. 

“ I believe you are right,” said the baro¬ 
net. “We are in a bad fix, with no way to 
get out of it. We had better accompany 
the officer at once, and perhaps we can 
straighten matters out before the train 
starts.” 

At that moment, however, our carriage 
moved forward with a jerk, and half a 
dozen native soldiers sprang on the narrow 
platform. 

“ We are off! ” cried the baronet joy¬ 
fully; and at first we were of the same 
opinion. 

But a moment later we understood too 
well what it meant. Our carriage had been 
near the center of the train, and now, look¬ 
ing through the rear window, we saw that 
the half dozen coaches behind it were de¬ 
tached. We moved forward a short dis¬ 
tance, then backward, and, with a sudden 
jerk, the fore part of the train steamed 
ahead, leaving our carriage standing on a. 
siding. 
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During this time the officer stood quietly 
by the door. 

“ Now come with me,” he said. “ Your 
carriage has been taken out of the train, 
and its contents will not be molested.” 

Resistance would have been worse than 
useless, so we filed out upon the track one 
by one, and turned into a broad street that 
led directly away from the railway station. 
A squad of soldiers marched before and 
behind us. 

We had barely gone twenty yards when 
a shrill whistle was heard, ana we looked 
around in time to see the united sections of 
the train steaming off for Peshawur. We 
were left behind. 

“When does the next train leave?” in- 
•quired Sir Arthur of the officer who had 
arrested him. 

“ At eleven o’clock tomorrow morning,” 
was the reply. “It is a very slow train, 
though.” 

This information struck despair to our 
hearts. Our unknown enemy would have 
the start of us by sixteen hours—no; more 
than that, if the next train was a slow 
•one. 

Our expedition was as good as wrecked, 
and the fabulous treasure buried by Syad 
Jafar would fall into the hands of BaboQ 
Das. 

We followed our conductors in gloomy 
silence, gazed at by the inhabitants of the 
city, among whom were not a few Euro¬ 
peans. It was a most humiliating position, 
and we felt it keenly. 

Chandos seemed to think more of his 
personal appearance than of the disgrace. 
He stopped several times to brush the 
■dust from his boots with his handkerchief, 
and by the aid of a small looking glass he 
•drew together the straggling points of his 
mustache, and twisted them into proper 
shape. 

Our convoy of soldiers led us through a 
succession or narrow, gloomy streets, lined 
with bazars, to the northwest corner of 
the city. It was growing dark when we 
passed the great magazine and the vast 
military workshops, and, in a short time, 
we reached the citadel, a large stone build¬ 
ing of gloomy aspect and of great antiquity. 

We were taken immediately into a 
cheerful, well furnished apartment on the 
ground floor, lighted by two very handsome 
lamps. 

An elderly gentleman, in spotless linen 
suit, was seated beside a desk, reading a 
newspaper, and as we entered the room he 
rose to his feet and looked at us oddly 
through his eyeglasses. 

“ Are these your prisoners, Captain 
Pandit?” he demanded of the officer. “ I 
<lon’t understand this matter at all. Why, 
these men do not look like criminals.” 

“ I have obeyed my instructions, sir,” re¬ 
plied the captain. “ These are the men I 
"was ordered to arrest.” 

At this point Sir Arthur took a voice in 
the discussion. 


“ I demand an explanation of this out¬ 
rageous insult,” he exclaimed loudly. 
“Things have come to a pretty pass, indeed, 
when a party of English sportsmen can be 
dragged from their private car and parad¬ 
ed through the public streets like common 
malefactors. I intend to have ample satis¬ 
faction, sir, rest assured of that. I am Sir 
Arthur Ashby, ex-governor of Zaila, and 
these gentlemen are my friends. Through 
this asinine performance we have lost our 
train to Peshawur, and irreparable damage 
has been done. Here are proofs of our 
identity if you wish them,” and the baro¬ 
net slammed down a packet of papers 
with such vehemence that the dignitary 
in the white suit retreated behind his 
desk. 

But he immediately came forward again 
with outstretched hand, and said curiously: 
“ Are you indeed Sir Arthur Ashby ? Your 
name is quite familiar to me. My name is 
Colonel Wood, and I am the lieutenant 
governor of Lahore. Concerning this un¬ 
fortunate affair, which I am really inclined 
to believe an error, I can only say that at 
three o’clock this afternoon I received a 
telegram purporting to come from the de¬ 
partment of police at Ferozpor, containing 
instructions to detain until further orders 
a party of Englishmen who were on board 
the through train to Peshawur, aud occu¬ 
pied a private car. 

“ I was compelled, of course, to act 
upon these instructions—you will admit 
that no other expedient was possible—but 
when no more definite message followed 
the first one I became uneasy, and only a 
few moments ago I telegraphed to Feroz¬ 
por to satisfy myself that all was right. I 
expect an answer in a very short time. 
Have you any suspicion yourself as to 
what this very strange affair can mean ?” 

As he finished speaking Colonel Wood 
directed chairs to be brought for us, and 
as we seated ourselves Captain Pandit and 
his file of troops withdrew. 

Sir Arthur hesitated before answering 
this last question. 

“ Here’s another bush to beat around,” 
he whispered in my ear. “ That scoundrel 
must have left the train at Ferozpor long 
enough to send the bogus telegram. We 
stopped there at just about three o'clock, 
you remember, Forbes?” 

I nodded assent, and then the baronet 
turned towards Colonel Wood and said: 
“ I am inclined to think that we have been 
made the victims of a practical joke, 
though I am unable to suspect any one in 
particular. If my suspicions are verified 
it will be best to let the matter drop, as 
far as you are concerned, colonel, though 
I shall probably discover the perpetrator 
at some future time and make him pay 
dearly for the annoyance that he has caus¬ 
ed us*” 

“ And if that time comes,” replied the 
colonel, “ I hope you will visit a double 
retribution upon him for putting the bur- 
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den of such an unpleasant affair upon my 
shoulders. It is an ill wind, however, that 
blows nobody good. It is seldom that I 
receive such pleasant visitors. Allow me 
to offer you and your companions some re¬ 
freshments, Sir Arthur.” 

No one ventured any objection to this, 
and when cigars, coffee, and biscuits were 
produced we quite forgot for the moment 
that we were under arrest. 

But this fact was soon recalled to us by 
the entry of a native soldier, who handed 
to Colonel Wood a small red envelope. 
The anxiously looked for telegram had ar¬ 
rived at last. 

The colonel hastily tore it open, and 
scanned the contents. 

“ Listen, gentlemen,” he said eagerly, 
and then he read aloud: 


Ferozpor, 7:30 p. M. 
To Colonel Wood, Lahore: 

No such message was sent from this De¬ 
partment. Atkin, Chief of Police. 


“ Bless my soul ! I knew it,” muttered 
Sir Arthur, while Jopal Singh started 
nervously to his feet. 

“ You are now free, gentlemen, of 
course,” said Colonel Wood, “and I trust 


you will do me the honor to be my guests 
over night.” 

“We thank you for your courtesy, 
colonel,” replied the baronet, “ but beg to 
decline the kind invitation. We must move 


on to Peshawur at once.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE “ SPECIAL” TO PESHAWUR. 

What could the baronet mean ? He was 
surely aware that no train left for Peshawur 
until nearly noon of the following day. 
We looked at him in amazement. 

“ But, my dear sir,” interposed Colonel 
Wood, “ I really fear that it is impossi- 

“ Nothing is impossible, my dear sir,” 
exclaimed the baronet. “ We must, at all 
hazards, overtake our train before it reach¬ 
es Peshawur. It is now nearly half past 
eight o’clock,” he added, glancing at his 
watch. “ What is the distance from La¬ 
hore to Peshawur, colonel, and at what rate 
of speed does this train run that we have 
missed ?” 

“ The train runs at moderate speed and 
makes many stops,” replied Colonel Wood. 
“ Peshawur is slightly more than three 
hundred miles from here.” 

“ Ah !” exclaimed Sir Arthur, “our 
chances are good. Now, colonel, I must 
beg you for an introduction to the head 
official of the railway company at Lahore. 
I must have a special engine at once to 
take us on to Peshawur.” 

At this Jopal Singh uttered a crv of de¬ 
light, and we smiled at one another. 

Colonel Wood was at first speechless 
with amazement. 

“ But—but it will cost you a small for¬ 


tune,” he stammered, “ and even then it is 
very doubtful if you can get it.” 

“ I must have that eng-ine if it takes a 
lakh of rupees,” replied Sir Arthur firmlv. 
“ A matter o t urgent necessitv requires 
our presence at Peshawur.” 

The baronet’s manner was so decided 
that Colonel Wood yielded without further 
protestation. 

“ I will do my best to aid vou.” he said 
“ Excuse me for a moment, and I will pro¬ 
cure a carriage.” 1 

As the colonel left the room Sir Arthur 
turned to us with a smile of triumph 
“ We will outwit that scoundrel yet ” he 
said, “ if we can only procure an engine— 
and I have no doubt that we can.” 

“ The real danger will begin when we 
arrive at Peshawur,” rejoined Jopal Singh. 
‘The town contains many persons of a 
dangerous character, and this unknown 
enemy of ours, who is certainlv in the 
employ of Baboo Das, will have no difficulty 
m hiring a band of assassins. I have no 
doubt that the fellow was acting conjointlv 
with the dead Lascar, and has tracked me 
clear from London.” 


ver > T much that way,” ad¬ 
mitted the baronet. “ That Baboo Das is a 
wonderful man to send private detectives 
to such places as London and Paris. But 
never fear, we shall beat him at his own 
game. 


At tins juncture Colonel Wood returned 
and conducted us to a roomy vehicle drawn 
by two hopes which was standing outside 
the citadel. It held us all very comfort- 
ably, and m a few seconds we were rat¬ 
tling through the torch lit streets of La¬ 
hore. 


The manager of this section of the Pen- 
insula Railway was an Englishman by the 
name of Bolton, and we were fortunate 
enough to find him at his ofiice in the sta- 
tion building. 

Colonel Wood introduced us, giving an 
explanation of our unfortunate plight, and 
then Sir Arthur made known his desire. 

“Well, now, gentlemen, I would like to 
oblige you, said Mr. Bolton, “ but I doubt 
if we can agree on the terms. Our direc¬ 
tors are so opposed to this system of spe¬ 
cials that they have fixed a figure which is 
practically prohibitive.” 

“ Name it,” said Sir Arthur curtly. 

“ An engine to Peshawur will cost you 
two thousand rupees. No reduction from 
that figure will be possible.” 

“ Can we attach our private car to it?” 

“ Yes; certainly.” 

“And will it enable us to overtake the 
through train before it reaches Pesha¬ 
wur ?” 


“ Yes,” replied the manager, glancing at 
the clock, “ that can be doue.” 

“Then let us have the engine at once,” 
said Sir Arthur, producing a bulky pocket- 
book of red leather. “ Here is a draft for 
the amount named on a banking house in 
Calcutta.” 
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Mr. Bolton puckered his lips as though 
about to whistle, glanced keenly at the 
paper, and then deposited it in a desk 
'drawer. 

M The engine will be ready in ten min¬ 
utes,” he said. “ If you will come down in 
the passenger room and wait there I will 
go and attend to the matter in person. I 
must telegraph to have the line cleared.” 

The manager escorted us down stairs to 
the general waiting room, and then hurried 
off on his mission. 

In even less than ten minutes a small, 
chunky engine, having our private coach 
attached to it, backed into the station. It 
was in charge of a native engineer and fire¬ 
man. 

We parted on the best of terms from 
Colonel Wood, and were soon rattling off 
into the night at the rate of forty miles an 
hour, an excessive speed for an Indian rail¬ 
way. It was just twenty minutes past nine 
when we left Lahore. The through train 
had the start of us by a little more than 
two hours. 

Now that our minds were at ease, a sense 
of weariness asserted itself, and we pre¬ 
pared for a good night’s rest. In spite of 
the jolting of the carriage, which was con¬ 
siderable, we slept fairly well. 

At half past three o’clock in the morning 
I awoke and found Sir Arthur already up 
and smoking a cigar. 

We chatted for a while in low tones, not 
wishing to disturb our companions. It was 
still too dark to view the country that we 
were passing through. 

Presently Sir Arthur uttered a surprised 
exclamation, and looking through the win¬ 
dows to the right, we saw a multitude of 
glimmering lights and a vague outline of 
buildings. Then we flashed by a long, low 
station, on the front of which, Dy the feeble 
light of a lamp that was suspended near 
by, we read the words: 

Rawal Pindi. 

“Why, we are making splendid time,” 
exclaimed the baronet. “ We cannot be far 
behind the other train Peshawur is only 
ninety miles from Rawal Pindi.” 

“That is good news,” I replied. “A 
couple of hours, then, will see us at our 
journey’s end.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, “if all goes well.” 

About fifteen minutes later our carriage 
began to slow up, and then halted. 
Through the glass door we saw the en¬ 
gineer and fireman jump leisurely off the 
engine. 

“ I had better go out and see what this 
detention means,” said the baronet, when 
some little time had gone by. 

As he started to open the "door, however, 
the missing men returned, and we moved 
off again immediately. 

It now began to grow dimly light, and 
our companions woke up and wanted to 
know what progress had been made. 

They were all surprised to learn how* close 
we were to Peshawur. 


“ When we arrive there,” said Sir Ar¬ 
thur, “ every moment will be valuable, so 
we had better save time by breakfasting 
route. John, get out some biscuits and 
some potted ham.” 

Darracot promptly arranged these things 
on a snowy napkin, and we attacked them 
with avidity, for, with the exception of Col¬ 
onel Wood’s refreshment, we had eaten 
nothing since noon of the previous day. 

It was now fully light, and the rugged 
nature of the territory through which we 
were traveling was plainly revealed. 

The road ran between barren and gloomy 
hills, along the edge of trackless forests, 
and spanned at dizzy height many a brawl¬ 
ing mountain torrent. The track had been 
poorly laid, to judge from the violent man¬ 
ner in which the carriage was jolted up and 
down. 

As Sir Arthur passed along his cigar case 
at the conclusion of the breakfast, I ob¬ 
served John Darracot looking intently 
through the front end of the coach at the 
engineer and fireman, who were in plain 
view. Presently he turned around with a 
very puzzled expression on his face, which 
at once caught the baronet’s eye. 

“What is the matter, John?” he in¬ 
quired. 

“ Well, it’s just this, Sir Arthur. I be¬ 
lieve as there’s something wrong on that 
engine. Those ain’t the same fellows what 
took it in charge at Lahore, and then I can 
see a man’s leg sticking out from behind 
that coal box.” 

“ Why, how can that be ?” cried the bar¬ 
onet, now thoroughly alarmed. “ There 
was no reason to change the engineer and 
fireman. Bless my soul! Darracot, you're 
right; there is a man’s leg in sight there. 
Forbes, what do you think ?” 

“ Those are not the same men,” I replied, 
after taking a hasty glance througn the 
window. “ A change has been made at 
some point along the road.” 

“But where?” questioned Sir Arthur. 
“ Not at Rawal Pindi, surely, for these are 
the same men who jumped off the engine 
for a moment and then returned again. 
And who can that third fellow be lying 
behind the coal box ?” 

We stared at each other for a moment 
with growing suspicion and alarm. 

Suddenly Jopal Singh, who had listened 
keenly to the previous conversation, dashed 
to the side of the carriage and watched the 
landscape for a few seconds. 

The with a hoarse cry he turned and 
faced us, tearing spasmodically at his hair, 
and trembling from head to foot with 
rage. 

“ We are betrayed. This is not the road 
to Peshawur that we are traveling—it is a 
side track that leads into the mountains.” 

“ Then these miscreants shall pay dearly 
for the outrage,” shouted Sir Arthur. 

He dashed for the door leading to the 
engine and shook it violently. It was 
locked from the outside, and refused to 
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open. I hurried to the rear door, and 
found that in the same condition. 

The influence of Baboo Das had again 
thwarted our plans. We were trapped. 

An instinctive rush was made tor our 
arms. Sir Arthur seized a rifle, and at one 
blow shattered the heavy glass over the 
front door. 

As the splinters showered down within 
and without. I heard a warning cry from 
John Darracot, and then a flash ana a re¬ 
port came from the engine. 

A bullet entered the carriage through 
the broken window, and buried itself in the 
woodwork at the farther end. The discov¬ 
ery that we were under fire caused us to 
dodge low for a little while, and this first 
shot was followed by two or three more 
in rapid succession. 

Then Chandos coolly stood up and emp¬ 
tied his Winchester into the engine, 
though with what effect the smoke pre¬ 
vented us from observing. 

All was quiet for a time, and then I 
ventured to take a peep through the brok¬ 
en window. Not a man was in sight. The 
miscreants, who had by some foul means 
got us in their power, were sheltered in a 
corner of the cab, and a rough barricade 

(To be 


had been erected in such a manner that 
they could reach the motive machinery of 
the eugine without exposing themselves to 
our fire. With the exception of Jopal 
Singh, we all remained cool under these 
trying circumstances. The Hindoo paced 
up and down the carriage, fuming with 
rage. 

“ Keep your rifles trained on the en¬ 
gine,directed Sir Arthur. “ If you see a 
foot or a head, blaze away at once. We 
must decide on some course of action, and 
that very speedily.” 

“ Suppose we break open the door and 
capture the engine,” I suggested. “ It 
may be dangerous, but there is no other 
expedient possible.” 

“Yes, I was thinking of that,” return¬ 
ed the baronet. “ You will help me, 
Forbes.” 

We put this plan into practice at once, 
while Chandos and Darracot kept a close 
watch on the enemy, and our heavy rifle 
butts soon made the frail door shiver aud 
crack. 

Meanwhile we were rushing along at pro¬ 
digious speed, fearing every moment we 
would leave the track, and roll into some 
yawning abyss. 

n tinned.) 
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Of what are you thinking, my little lad, with the honest eyes of blue, 

As you watch the vessels that slowly glide o’er the level ocean floor ? 

Beautiful, graceful, silent as dreams, they pass away from our view, 

And down the slope of the world they go, to seek some far off shore. 

They seem to be scattered abroad by chance, to move at the breeze’s will, 

Aimlessly wandering hither and yon, and melting in distance gray; 

But each one moves to a purpose firm, and the winds their sails that fill 
Like faithful servants speed them all on their appointed way. 

For each has a rudder, my dear little lad, with a stanch men at the wheel, 

And the rudder is never left to itself, but the will of the man is there; 

There is never a moment, day or night, that the vessel does not feel 
The force of the purpose that shapes her course and the helmsman’s watchful care. 

Some day you will launch your ship, my boy, on life’s wide, treacherous sea — 

Be sure your rudder is wrought of strength to stand the stress of the gale; 

And your hand on the wheel, don’t let it flinch whatever the tumult be, 

For the will of the man, with the help of God, shall conquer and prevail. 

—Ceila Thaxter. 




NAPOLEON IN EGYPT. 


How the ambitions of the boy became the realizations of the man—A war of conquest 
that left the conqueror a prisoner\ 

By Phillips McClure. 


A BOY at school in Brienne, a little 
Corsican boy, set apart from his 
companions by his inability to speak 
French, and by his moody ways, dreamed 
over the tales of the heroes of antiquity 
—and the first lines were invisibly drawn 
which made anew the map of Europe. 

Always, from his childhood, Napoleon’s 
imagination was fired by the mysterious 
East. He would follow with his finger, 
the way of ancient conquerors on the old 
maps, until he left marks there, to show a 
future generation how his thoughts had 
traveled. 

“ They have blocked up the route of 
Tamerlane,” he said, “ but I —I will make 
another!” 

The story of Napoleon’s rise by the 
force of his military genius and indomi¬ 
table instinct for war and for conquer¬ 
ing, is more interesting and romantic than 
that of any of those old heroes whose ex¬ 
ploits thrilled his young heart. But al¬ 
ways, through his early campaigns, he 
dreamed of an Eastern conquest. 

“ Europe,” he said to one of his gen¬ 
erals, when he was being congratulated 
upon the success of his campaign in 
Italy, “ presents no fields for glorious ex¬ 
ploits ; no great empires or revolutions 
are to be found but in the East, where 
there are six hundred millions of men.” 

He spoke of the hosts to conquer with 
a voice that the general said was softened 
by awe. 

When the Italian campaign was over, 
Napoleon conferred with the astute states¬ 
man Tallyrand, and suggested carrying 
the campaign against Great Britain into 
Egypt. 

England, watchful of the man she had 
begun to fear, fortified and set guards of 
war vessels about the home island, so that 
an attack there seemed hopeless. But it 
Egypt could be conquered, it would seri¬ 
ously hamper England in her commerce 
with her Indian empire. 

“ Once let me get into Egypt,” said 
Napoleon, “ and the Mediterranean be¬ 
comes a French lake. We can bring the 
caravans of the East to Cairo. We can 


cross the Indus, rouse the native popula¬ 
tion of India, and drive out the English. 
We will change the face of the world!” 

It was with ideas like this that Napo¬ 
leon embarked upon the Egyptian cam¬ 
paign. 

Egypt, from being one of the great 
countries of the world, the mother of all 
the arts and sciences, had become one of 
the lowest. It was governed by two beys, 
Ibrahim and Mourad. Its standing army 
consisted of two hundred thousand 
Turks, called janizaries, and one hundred 
thousand Mamelukes, those proud horse¬ 
men of the desert who only rode and 
fought. Each horseman had two servants 
to perform his menial services. 

In England rumor was busy with Na¬ 
poleon’s name. The English knew that 
something was brewing, and sent Nelson 
to the Mediterranean to watch the French 
fleet gathering there. Had they known 
that the expedition was to go to Egypt 
the Mamelukes might have been stirred 
up to preparations even had Nelson not 
been able to intercept the fleet on its way. 
Napoleon equipped the expedition with 
his usual thoroughness and energy. No 
detail was too small for him to think of 
and provide for. 

He saw’ one of his ambitions about to 
be realized—the conquering of an old em¬ 
pire in the Eact, and the founding of a 
new one. 

He took with him artisans of every 
European industry, and one hundred men 
learned in the sciences and arts. He took 
printing presses and mathematical instru¬ 
ments. 

The fleet slipped from its harbor at 
Toulon after a storm had driven Nelson 
to cover, and then began a game of hide 
and seek across the ocean. 

On the w’ay the splendid fortress of 
Malta was taken. Here lived the Knights 
of St. John, the descendants of the Crusad¬ 
ers. They fired a few shots, and then 
laid down their arms at the name of Na- 
gDleon, many of them following him to 

*Ke landed there on the ist of July, 
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1798, and immediately fell upon Alexan¬ 
dria, which was captured after a short 
conflict, and the tricolor of France raised 
from its minarets. 

Napoleon seems to have had, in com¬ 
mon with most men who believe in a 
destiny guiding them, a complete lack of 
humor, or he never could have called up 
the Arabs as he did here, and declared 
himself a Mohammedan. He asked them 
to remember that he had conquered the 
pope and the Knights of St. John, and 
was the enemy of Christianity. This 
brought a few Turks to his service against 
the Mamelukes. 


On the 6th of July the army began the 
terrible march to the pyramids. The 
sands and brazen sky made the desert an 
oven, and the hearts of the best of the 
officers almost failed them. But at the 
head of the column rode the stern young 
leader, alert, calm, with never so much as 
a bead of perspiration showing upon his 
brow. He was going toward his goal; he 
gave no thought to suffering. 

On the 21 st of July the army reached 
a slight elevation, and saw lying before 
them the shining Nile, the pyramids, and 
the hosts of the Mamelukes. Napoleon, 
always theatric, waved his sword toward 
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the pyramids and cried out, “ Forty gene¬ 
rations look down upon you !” 

The men were formed into squares, and 
to the sound of the old marches they 
knew so well as heralds of victory, they 
moved toward the foe. 

The Mamelukes fell upon them with 
fanatical fury, but the squares stood. 

Napoleon, sitting upon his horse in 
the center of one square, took in 
every detail of the scene. 

He saw that the Mamelukes’ can¬ 
non were not upon carriages, and that 
their position could not be changed. 

He guided the army away from them, 
and proceeded to attack the Mame¬ 
lukes where they were unprotected. 

Mourad Bey saw his design, and 
cried out for a sudden charge. Ten 
thousand Mamelukes on Arab steeds 
came down with their war cries, like 
a living avalanche, and melted into 
a bloody mass before the iron soldiers 
of France. 

The Battle of the Pyramids was 
fought and lower Egypt was con¬ 
quered. 

In the mean time Nelson had 
encountered the French fleet at 
Aboukir, and totally destroyed it, 
thus cutting off Napoleon from his 
means of return. 

But now he put his artisans to use. 

He established industries, opened old 
canals, and planned that cutting of 
the Suez Canal which made a man 
of a later generation famous. 

Printing presses were set up, and 
back to Egypt came the arts she had 
sent out to other countries in earlier 
centuries. 

The Turks declared war, and Na¬ 
poleon started out to stop them on 
the borders of Egypt. 

Crossing the desert with thirteen 
thousand men, in February 1799, he 
captured El-Arish and Gaza. A few 
days later he took Jaffa by storm. 

It seemed as though in this one 
campaign every element of Napoleon’s 
character would be brought out. At Jaffa 
he captured two thousand Turks, and 
being unable to take them with his army, 
had them led out and shot. Their bones 
still whiten the desert. 

Here it was that Napoleon visited the 
hospital where lay many of his soldiers, 
stricken down with the plague. Even 
Bonaparte’s hard heart was touched as he 
witnessed their pitiable condition, and he 
suggested to the physician in charge that 
they be given an overdose of opium to put 
them out of their misery. “ No, general.” 
came the reply, “my business is not to 
kill, but to cure!” 


Napoleon reached Acre March 17, but 
the English defended it, and after many 
desperate efforts to capture it by assault, 
he was compelled to abandon the siege 
and the Syrian campaign, and return to 
Cairo with the loss of more than four 
thousand men. 


Napoleon. 

FWm tie portrait by Ddarocht, pointed on a anvff boat. 

Egypt was conquered, but what was 
the victory? A prison. Napoleon had not 
heard from Europe in ten months. In a 
spirit of maliciousness an English officer 
sent him an old newspaper, and he read 
that the banded armies of Europe were 
upon the borders of France. “ I will leave 
Egypt,” he said, “and save my country.” 

Leaving his army under the command 
of General Kleber, he rode to Alexandria, 
where he found two frigates, all that re¬ 
mained of his fine fleet. 

With a few adherents he embarked and 
sailed away from his empire in the East 
to what was destined to become his 
greater empire in the West. 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


A brief description of the oldest and most historic structure in England , with a glance 
at its past history and its present condition. 

By Robert T. Hardy, Jr. 


O N the northern bank of the river 
Thames, not far from the old Lon¬ 
don bridge, stands the Tower of 
London, the most celebrated monument 
of antiquity in England. Tourists find 
there a never failing source of interest, 
and indeed a visit to the British capital 
without seeing the Tower, may well be 
regarded as incomplete. 

The entire structure occupies nearly 
thirteen acres, and consists of a citadel, 
or keep, encompassed by an outer and 
inner ward, the whole surrounded by a 
wide moat. Tower Hill, an eminence im¬ 
mediately adjoining the castle, was the 
place of execution. It was stained by 
some of the best and noblest blood of 
England. 

The Tower’s principal entrance is over 
a stone bridge at the southwest angle of 
the inclosure. Two drawbridges commu¬ 
nicate with the wharf which separates the 
fortress from the Thames. Visitors take 
the most interest, however, in the en¬ 
trance by water, under a strong tower, by 
which state prisoners were conveyed to 
the dungeons. It bears the truly sug¬ 
gestive name, the Traitors’ Gate. 


The origin of the Tower is uncertain. 
Tradition says that it was begun by the 
Romans, but this idea is unsupported by 
historical evidence. From the nature of 
the spot, commanding, as it does, the 
maritime approach to the city, as well as 
the city itself, it seems quite possible that 
the Romans, when fortifying the town, 
constructed some kind of a fortress there 
as a protection against the incursions of 
the barbarians. 

The principal building, known as the 
White Tower, was probably the first forti¬ 
fication of much importance there erect¬ 
ed. This majestic pile was built by Gun- 
dulph, the bishop of Rochester, for Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror, about 1080. Its name 
was derived from an early custom of 
whitening its walls. 

The inner ward, which contained the 
royal apartments, and the most important 
buildings, was inclosed by a lofty stone 
wall, strengthened by a number of small 
towers, most of which remain in nearly 
their original state. Some of the princi¬ 
pal towers are the Bell, the Beauchamp, 
the Devereux, the Flint, the Bowyer, the 
Brick, the Jewel, the Constable, the 
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fortunate Ann j Boleyn, who, the night be¬ 
fore her death, sent to her royal husband, 
Henry the Eighth, thanking him for his 
past kindness, and saying that “he had 
made her, from a private gentlewoman, 
first a marchioness and then a queen, 
and now since he could raise her no 


The Young Princes in tne Tower. 
From lAt paintin'/ by Sir John E. Millait. 


higher on earth, was sending her to be a 
saint in heaven.” 

In 1535, Sir Thomas More, lord chan¬ 
cellor of the realm, was committed to the 
Tower on the charge of treason. At the 
bar of the high commission he was found 
guilty, and went to the block with the 
utmost composure. 

Here also those unhappy women Lady 
Jane Grey and Mary Queen of Scots gave 


Broad Arrow, the Record, and the 
Bloody. All are historically interesting, 
but space does not permit even a brief 
mention of them. 

The history of the fortress is replete 
with interest, whether we consider it as a 
royal palace, or, as it ultimately became, a 
state prison. It was the 
final abode of many guilty, 
of still more merely unfor¬ 
tunate ; of the unpitied 
traitor, and of many a mar¬ 
tyr to the religious bigotry 
of the times. If those grim 
walls could speak, what 
tales of feudal pomp and 
grandeur they could tell; 
what tales of cruelty and 
suffering! 

Here brave William 
Wallace suffered and died, 
with many other noble 
Scots. Here John de 
Vienne, who commanded 
Calais during its ever mem¬ 
orable siege, was brought 
with twelve of his principal 
supporters. 

King John of France, 
and his son Philip, cap¬ 
tured at the battle of Poic- 
tiers, were for a time con¬ 
fined in these walls. And 
here languished many a 
poor victim of the bloody 
struggle between the rival 
houses of Lancaster and 
York. 

Here Henry the Sixth 
died, stabbed, it is said, by 
his unnatural relative, 

Richard of Gloucester. 

After usurping the crown, 
the latter caused the mur¬ 
der of the two little sons 
of Edward the Fourth, 
who were smothered as 
they slept, and buried un¬ 
der the foot of a staircase 
in the Bloody Tower. 

In 1477, George, duke of 
Clarence, and King Ed¬ 
ward's own brother, was, 
after a brief imprisonment, 
drowned in a butt of Malm¬ 


sey wine. 

In 1521, it became the prison of poor 
Edward, duke of Buckingham, and one of 
the richest and most powerful noblemen 
in England. He was unfortunate enough 
to incur the enmity of the crafty cardinal 
Wolsey, who made use of an incautious 
utterance of the duke to effect his down¬ 
fall. 

Here was brought the beautiful and un¬ 
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up their lives, both “ more sinned against 
than sinning.” 

The princess Elizabeth was here im¬ 
prisoned during the reign of her cruel 
half sister, Mary Tudor. •* Here landeth 
a true subject, O God," she cried on step¬ 
ping from the barge. “ Before Thee I 
proclaim it!" 

Sir Walter Raleigh, whose name figures 
prominently in American history, was 
thrice incarcerated in the Tower, the last 
time for twelve years, and it was here that 
he wrote his history of the world. Some 
of the other noted prisoners of the 
Tower were Edward, earl of Warwick, 
called the last of the Plantagenets, be¬ 
headed in 1499; Thomas Cromwell, earl 
of Essex, 1540; Henry Howard, earl of 
Surrey, 1547; Edward Seymour, duke of 
Somerset, 1552; and Henry Grey, duke of 
Suffolk, in 1554. Indeed, the number of 
these poor unfortunates is legion, and a 
complete record would require not pages, 
but volumes. 

The Jewel Tower is mostly of modern 
construction, but little of the original 
building remaining. It has been a reposi¬ 
tory for the crown jewels since the time 
of Henry the Second. All are inclosed 
in glass and steel bars, and are very care¬ 
fully watched. Here may be seen the 
various crowns, swords of state, and all 


sorts of priceless regalia. Not the least 
interesting of the exhibits is that of 
the various decorations, including the 
celebrated Order of the Garter. Among 
the jewels is the Kohinoor diamond. They 
are superb. 

A fire broke out in the Tower in 1841, 
and many interesting curiosities were de¬ 
stroyed, but there is still a remarkable 
collection of trophies of various dates. 

The Spanish Armory is a modern build¬ 
ing stored with weapons, instruments of 
torture, and other curiosities, captured 
from the Spaniards. The Horse Armory 
contains waxen figures of ail the British 
monarchs from William the Conqueror to 
George the Second. They are clad in 
fine armor, are seated on dummy steeds, 
and present a grand and imposing appear¬ 
ance. The Small Armory contains a great 
variety of ancient pieces of artillery and 
small arms, and on the upper floor of the 
White Tower there is a splendid collec¬ 
tion of armor, which was founded by 
Henry the Eighth. 

St. Peter’s Church was the sepulcher 
of a large number of illustrious prisoners, 
including Anne Boleyn, and other victims 
of the Tudor times. Not many years ago 
it was rebuilt in a very thorough manner, 
and with the exception of a few monu¬ 
ments not a trace of its former condition 
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remains, a fact which rather detracts from 
its historical significance. 

The ticket office, by which visitors 
enter, is on the site of the royal men¬ 
agerie, which dates back to Henry the 
First. The collection of wild beasts was 
a notable one for hundreds of years 
and many monarchs found entertainment 
in witnessing conflicts between their sav¬ 
age pets. 

Quite recently some of the cells, and a 
part of the Armory as well, have been 
closed to the public, and the visitor 
must content himself with peering at 
the interior through the grated door. 
Many of the cells bear inscriptions on 
the walls, sad mementos of their unhappy 
occupants. 

The Yeoman Guard, the guides of the 
Tower, are clad in a picturesque costume 
of the middle ages. They are known as 
“ Beefeaters.” 

The Tower of London ceased to be a 
royal residence in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, and today it retains 
comparatively few features of its former 
grandeur. Electric lights now illuminate 
its vastness, and soldiers drill in the quad¬ 
rangle. The bugle call echoes through 
its halls. It is no longer the home of 
kings, or a prison for high political offend¬ 
ers. It is a museum, an armory, a bar¬ 
racks. 

The fortress, once deemed impregnable, 
would now offer a sorry resistance to the 
weakest of modern ordnance. But de¬ 
spite this degeneration, despite modern 
and commonplace innovations, he who 
enters its huge portals cannot repress a 



A " Beefeater.” 


feeling of aw*e, as he contemplates its 
very walls, those mute witnesses of 
“ man’s inhumanity to man.” 






JOE’S CHRISTMAS FAIRY, 

By A. R. Leach. 


I T was in the West Virginia hills in 1888 
that Joe Bland assumed the burden of 
taking care of the family. There were 
his mother and little brother and sister. 
Joe never counted himself; anything would 
do for him, but he used to lie awake at 
night and think of “ the family.” 

His father had never been lucky. Some 
people are like that. A business will go 
along smoothly and beautifully until the 
unlucky man takes hold, and then it falls 
all to pieces. 


Mrs. Bland had pleaded with her hus¬ 
band to stay in New York, where he was 
doing fairly well, but he heard of West 
Virginia, that State which has all the char¬ 
acteristics of a new country in the midst of 
an old one, and he determined to go down 
there and make a fortune. There was 
timber on the hills that could be cut and 
sold. 

Mr. Bland had some acquaintances in 
Boston who had made fortunes in West 
Virginia timber. They had bought the 
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land on speculation, and the timber they 
cut had paid for it. Then there was al¬ 
ways the possibility of striking oil. When 
he had the timber all cleared off, and 
owned a beautiful farm, then he would 
bore for oil. 

He did not listen to his wife when she 
reminded him that there were a great many 
West Virginians who were not rich, nor 
did he take the precaution of going to West 
Virginia to look at his land before he pur¬ 
chased it. 

One of the Boston acquaintances had a 
44 beautiful tract, right in the oil belt.” to 
sell “at a bargain,” and Mr. Bland drew 
the nest egg out of the bank, and bought 
it. 

When they moved down they found the 
land in the oil belt, indeed. It had been 
prospected all over for oil, and the dry 
holes, with the rough.skeleton-like derricks 
rising above them,showed dismally through 
the trees here and there. 

There was plenty of timber, but it most¬ 
ly grew on hillsides where the patient oxen 
were obliged to turn and go backward to 
get down. In many places the logs were 
let down by chains to keep them from pil¬ 
ing up in inaccessible ravines. 

There were no houses, no schools. Only 
a lonely little cabin perched on a hillside. 

It was here that Mr. Bland died of a 
fever the third year. Fever, the doctor 
said, but discouragement was his wife’s 
name for it, and Joe was left at fourteen to 
be the man of the house. 

He had much of his mother’s calmness 
and judgment, and with her help and ad¬ 
vice they pulled along somehow, until 
1890. And then there was no money to 
pay the mortgage on the place, the little 
potato crop had failed, the corn was late 
and small, and Christmas was upon them. 
The first of January the mortgage would 
be due. 

The day before Christmas Joe put a 
piece of bread in his pocket, took an axe 
and a gun, and started out. The children 
were sitting by the fire stringing red win- 
tergreen berries and white popcorn for the 
little evergreen tree Joe had cut and 
brought in. 

44 It’s so awfully far out here, I don’t sup¬ 
pose Santa Claus ever will find the way,” 
Matey, the eight year old boy, was saying. 
44 I just wish sometimes we did live 
nearer." 

There was a wistful little sigh in the 
voice. He was hoarse, because his shoes 
had holes in them, and he couldn’t be kept 
in out of the snow. 

44 1 ain’t afraid he won’t come—with a 
little,” little Jessie added. 44 Of course he 
can’t cariy much all this way. But he can 
carry a little . He did last year.” 

It nearly broke Joe’s heart. He knew that 
there wasn’t even the little this year. He 
remembered the gay Christmases he used 
to have back in New York, when he was 
like Matey and Jessie, and then he said, 


44 Poor father,” under his breath, almost 
with a sob. He had thought that he was 
doing everything for the children. 

“Where are you going, Joe?” his mother 
called from the kitchen window. 

44 Out to cut some wood. Maybe I can 
kill a rabbit or two, for dinner tomorrow.” 

But he doubted it. The woods were 
pretty well cleared of game, and there 
wasn’t a scrap of meat in the house. Even 
the last chicken had been sold when Matey 
had the measles. 

44 It’s ridiculous,” Joe said to himself. 

44 Here we are, with all this land, hundreds 
of acres, and not enough to eat—to eat. I 
must be a poor manager some way. Some¬ 
body ought to buy the timber. But there’s 
more timber here than anybody wants on 
earth, I euess.” t 

Joe didn’t say so even to himself, but he 
knew why his mother had not been able to 
make any contracts with the lumber com¬ 
panies. The largest dealer was the man 
who held the mortgage, and he meant to 
hold it until the land belonged to him. 
Then the timber would be cut fast 
enough. 

44 Fighting a woman and a boy,” Joe 
thought; 44 and I suppose it will all begone 
before I am able to fight back.” 

Only eight days—and then he would be 
homeless indeed. It was a heavy load for 
a boy of sixteen to be carrying the day be¬ 
fore Christmas. 

On his way to the clearing, Joe passed 
half a dozen men. They were not of the 
type of mountaineers. He could see at a 
glance that they belonged to the town. 
They were dressed in rough clothing, and 
some carried guns, while others had ham¬ 
mers and long coils of something like 
rope. 

They were coming away from one of the 
derricks. They did not notice Joe, and he 
went on, wondering what they were doing. 

Lee, the man to whom the place was 
mortgaged, was with them. Doubtless he 
had already made arrangements for the 
erection of one of the primitive saw mills, 
and an inclined plane to carry the lumber 
to the river, poor Joe thought bitterly. It 
would be his in eight days, any way. Lee 
might have waited. 

Then the idea came to Joe that he might 
get work at the saw mill and keep the 
family from starving. There was a silver 
lining to the cloud. Maybe it was best that 
the land should go now. They never could 
have managed to get the tract into self 
supporting, working order. 

Toe always looked at a thing philosophi¬ 
cally. He put his gun down and went to 
work with a will at the two trees he 
selected to cut down. It made the blood 
tingle through his veins, and sent a cheer¬ 
ful rush through his heart. The sun shone. 
He could keep the family warm, any way. 

Surely Lee would let them go on living 
in the cabin, which had grown to be home 
in these five years, and he would do 
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something / Of course he would do some¬ 
thing. Joe brought the axe down against 
the ash tree with a vim, and the chips flew. 
It was a joy to hear the trunk crack, and 
then reel and crash over, its springy boughs 
bouncing on the snow. He would cut 
down another, and then get an ox and haul 
them home to be cut up. 

The next one was larger, and he had 
only made his way a short distance into 
the trunk, when he heard an ominous 
growl behind him. A dog, he thought, and 
turned. 

For an instant he could not believe the 
evidence of his own eyes. Waddling 
down over the snow was a large black bear, 
mischief in its little eyes. 

It had been years since a bear had been 
seen in those hills; never since the Blands 
came. Joe remembered seeing one in Cen¬ 
tral Park when he was a little fellow, and 
in a flash he recollected that bear meat 
was good to eat, and a bear skin was worth 
money. In the second of lifting his gun 
to his shoulder he saw a Christmas dinner 
for 44 the kids,” and Christmas presents for 
their little darned stockings. 

The town was eighteen miles away, but 
Joe knew he could get there some way be¬ 
tween that and morning. And then, as he 
pulled the trigger, he realized that his gun 
was only a single barreled shot gun, and 
that instead of having a weapon with 
which to kill a bear, he stood in danger of 
his life, and then—he blazed away. 

But shot or bullet, the charge in the 
bear’s face did not please him. He hesi¬ 
tated, growled, ana turned heavily about 
on his iat haunches, and trotted back the 
way he had come. 

Then Joe’s pluck and desperation assert¬ 
ed themselves. He ran after the bear, his 
gun held like a club in his hand. Surely a 
funnier sight was never seen: a bear run¬ 
ning away from a boy with an axe in one 
hand (he had snatched it as he ran) and a 
gun in the other, calling frantically upon 
the bear to stop. 

Joe had no sense of fear, only anger at 
the beast for robbing him of that second’s 
dream of a Christmas for the family. 

But a loping bear can make pretty good 
time when heavy wet snow clogs and balls 
on a boy’s boots, and presently Joe saw 
him take refuge in a sort of cave in a hill¬ 
side, just under one of the old derricks. 

By this time the boy was in a fever of 
excitement. He threw down the gun, and 


keeping a hold upon the axe, he felt in his 
pocket for matches. 

The sun had melted the snow from the 
old derrick, and it was as dry as tinder. 
He would burn the bear out, and kill him 
with the axe. He believed that he had 
more than half blinded him by the load of 
shot, any way. 

Joe took the axe and chopped away at 
one of the derrick supports until he had a 
little pile of chips, and then he took one of 
his two matches and striking it under the 
hollow of his hand tried to set the chips 
into a flame: but the wind blew them out, 
leaving only a spark. 

Joe was afraid to try the other match. 
Off at a little distance was a branch of oak, 
from which a few dry leaves fluttered. 

Joe went after these. He reached up 
his hand, and he never knew how it 
happened, but there was an explosion which 
seemed to rock the very center of the earth, 
and he was thrown far off into the snow, 
while leaping, tearing, roaring, up through 
the air went a great red flame. 

Joe was stunned for a minute, and then 
rushing by him came Lee and the other 
men, yelling, mad with excitement. 

“ Irs here! It’s here! It’s found! How 
did it happen ?” They could not talk fast 
enough. Only Lee seemed put out. 

Joe pulled himself out of the snow, and 
stood by, looking at the wonder, and then 
he gathered what had happened. 

His old oil well had become an outlet for 
a reservoir of natural gas, and his match 
had set the stream on fire. 

There had been rumors that there was 
gas out here, and the men had come pros¬ 
pecting for a likely place to bore for it, with 
Lee keeping them away from Mrs. Bland’s 
cabin until after the first of January. But 
the bear had led Joe straight to the find. 

“ There’s millions in it, one of the men 
said to Joe hours after, when all the plans 
had beeu made with his mother. 44 You’ve 
lighted up a Christmas tree that will bear 
fruit a good many years.” 

That was four years ago. The great 
flame has been piped away and used to 
create a little city. The Blands live on 
Central Park, and Joe played in Yale’s 
football game this year. 

But Matey and Jessie still believe that 
the bear was a Christmas fairy that came 
out of the woods in the good old fashioned 
story book way, to lead the good boy to 
fortune. 




CHRISTMAS IN YE OLDEN TIME. 


A S we hear of the revels and cere¬ 
monies and wild gaieties of early 
Christmases, it gives us a sense of 
loss in the machine made Christmas of 
today. There may be more sweet 
Christian charity on the earth, more real 
good will toward men, but the heartiness 
of the old observances was full of the 
life and jollity we all love. 

The Christmas of the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries began on the 16th of 
December and lasted until the 6th of 
January, which is Twelfth Night; and 
even today we have little superstitions 
about leaving the wreaths of ivy and holly 
and mistletoe on the walls until after the 
latter date. 

In All Hallow E’en, a Lord of Misrule was 
chosen, and his sway extended through the 
holidays. He chose his own court and 
turned everything topsy turvy according 
to his own sweet will. His reign was a 
revival of the Roman festival of the 
Saturnalia, and it was the Puritans, who 
abominated all such heathen practices, 
who finally drove him out of England. 
But he was a picturesque figure while he 
lasted. 

The boar’s head, which was part of the 
Christmas feast, was borne in by the Lord 
of Misrule, and set solemnly before the 
assembled guests. 

The tables must be loaded throughout 
the holiday with Christmas pies, poultry, 
sirloins, and plum puddings, and all who 
came were welcomed. There were also 
ornamental dishes which w'ere served 
before the lord of the house. One of 
these was the ** stately pye.” 

In the days of chivalry the knights 
took their vows at the solemn Christmas 
feast, and were presented with a roasted 
peacock on a golden dish. The peacock 
was first carefully skinned and then 
roasted. The skin was then put back, 
and sewed on, the beak gilded and the 
tail spread, and the whole carried in, in 
state. 

The great night of revel was Christmas 
Eve. Then the Yule log was brought in 
with joyous songs. If a child had been 
born in the house during the year, he 
rode in on the log. It was dragged to the 
hearth and lighted with a brand taken 
from the log of the year before. Then 
the games began. 


The Lord of Misrule set before the 
company a wide, shallow dish, whose bot¬ 
tom had been strewn with raisins. Over 
these was poured brandy, which was set 
on fire. 

Everybody tried to get out the fruit 
without burning his fingers. 

There was another game which con¬ 
sisted in floating apples in hot wine. In 
this case they must be taken out with the 
teeth, and a sorry sight the gallants made, 
their faces dripping with the scalding 
liquor. 

“ Blind Man’s Buff” and “ Puss in the 
Corner ” are two games that were played 
by command of the Lord of Misrule. 

When midnight came on Christmas 
Eve, the “ Waits ” went through every 
village singing carols. The ones that we 
know best are still sung: 

“ God rest you, merry gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay.” 

And that other: 

“And all the bells on earth shall ring, 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 
And all the bells on earth shall ring, 

On Christmas Day in the morning.” 

There were Yule candles in those old 
days, made so large and heavy, of “ fay re 
waxe,” that they would burn for twelve 
days; but the twinkling lights of the 
Christmas tree were unknown. The tree 
which bears the fruit of gifts was only in¬ 
troduced into England at a comparatively 
recent date. It was in Germany that 
Christmas first became the festival of 
children. 

In the Fatherland of the olden time 
the “ Knight Rupert,” dressed in flowing 
white robes, went from house to house, 
bearing gifts, saying that Christ, his mas¬ 
ter, had sent him, 

The house was made dark at his ap¬ 
proach, and the children stood clinging to 
their mothers in awe, while the Christ 
messenger lighted the tapers on the 
Christmas tree, bringing out its glories 
before their eyes. 

Christmas in those old days was taken 
by conspirators as the hour to strike. 
They could conceal under its mummery, 
and a pretense of joking, the deepest de¬ 
signs. There were seven of the great 
conspiracies in Europe that hid under the 
cloak of the holy time. 
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While returning from South Africa the brig 
Silver Swan is driven upon a reef by a storm. 

Believing the ves¬ 
sel lost, the crew 
take to the boats 
but are swamped, 
and all perish ex¬ 
cept the captain, 
Horace Tarr: the 
mate, Caleb Weth¬ 
er bee; and two 
seamen. The sur¬ 
vivors construct a 
raft and leave the 
brig to her fate. 

Captain Tarr has 
been severely in¬ 
jured during the 
wreck, and dies 
soon after, leaving 
with the mate pa¬ 
pers for his son. 
Brandon, telling of 
a package of dia¬ 
monds concealed 
on the brig, which 
were left to the 
captain by his bro¬ 
ther, who died in 
Africa. 

One of the sail¬ 
ors dies, but the 
other, Jim Leroyd, 
and the mate are 
rescued by a pass¬ 
ing vessel. The 
mate is sent to the 
hospital, but Le¬ 
royd, who has seen 
the captain give 
Wether bee the pa¬ 
pers, has better withstood the privations, and 
sets out to find the boy Brandon, whom he sus¬ 
pects has already received the papers from the 








- 


mate. 

Brandon Tarr is living with his uncle Arad, an 
old miser, at Chopmist, Rhode Island, where Le¬ 
royd finds him. Introducing himself as Caleb 
Wetherbee the sailor tries to find out what the 
captain has written, but fails, as the boy does 
not know. After the sailor’s departure Brandon 
finds a newspaper clipping which Leroyd has 
dropped, from which he learns that the Silver 
Swan has been reported to the Hydrographic 
Office as a derelict. This, combined with what 
the sailor has told him, makes him suspect the 
true state of affairs. 

Brandon determines to go in search of the dere¬ 
lict brig, and informs his uncle that he intends 
leaving him, but without stating his object. 

The boy is very useful to him, however, so old 
Arad has no intention of allowing him to go if he 
can prevent it, so he calls on Squire Holt, the vil¬ 
lage justice, to get legal control over Brandon 
during his minority. On his way the old man 
meets Leroyd, who tells him what he suspects, 
and proposes that they join forces. 

Ola Arad’s interview with Holt results in the 


latter’s promising to call that evening to talk to 
Brandon on the error of his ways. 

Returning home the miser stops at the post 
office, and there finds a letter for Brandon, which 
he opens. He finds that it is from Caleb Wether- 
bee, and that it confirms Leroyd’s story. 

That evening the squire calls. 


CHAPTER VIII —{Continued). 

IN WHICH BRANDON PURSUES HIS INTENTION 
OF LEAVING THE FARM, AND DEFIES 
UNCLE ARAD AND HIS ALLY. 

44 A T'OUNG man,” began the judge se- 
X vereiy, “ your uncle, Mr. Tarr, 
who has done so much for you for 
the past four years, tells me that you have 
made a sorry return for all his "kindness 
and bounty.” 

44 In what ?” demanded Brandon rather 
sharply, for he considered this interference 
on the justice’s part as wholly uncalled for. 

44 Is that the way you speak to your 
elders, young man ?” cried the judge, 
aghast. “ Have you no respect for gray 
hairs?” 

44 1 do not see why I should respect you, 
Mr. Holt,” replied Don, with some temper. 
44 You’ve never given me cause to and I 
consider that your questions and remarks 
are entirely unwarranted. I propose to go 
away from my uncle’s house (to whom, by 
the way, my father paid three dollars per 
week board for me up to last fall, and for 
whom I have done the work of a regularly 
hired hand during most of the time I have 
been here) I propose to go away, I say, and 
nothing you or uncle can say will stop 
me !” 

“ Hoighty toighty, young man !” cried 
the judge; 44 do you realize to whom you 
are speaking ?” 

44 Yes, I do,” responded Brandon hotly. 
44 To one who is known, far and wide, as 
the meanest man in Scituate!” 

The judge’s ample nasal organ flushed to 
the color of a well grown beet; but before 
he could reply old Arad put in his oar: 

44 What d’ye mean, ye little upstart ?” 
(Fancy his calling Brandon little , who 
already stood a good three inches taller 
than himself!) “What d’ye mean, 
sayin’ that I was ever paid fur yer keep ? 


* The first 8 chapters of this story appeared in the November issue of The Argosy, which 
will be forwarded to any address on receipt of io cents. 
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Ye’ve been nuthin’ but an expense an* 
trouble ter me ever since ye come here.” 

“That’s an untruth, and you know it,” 
declared Don, who had quite lost his tem¬ 
per by this time, and did not behave him¬ 
self in just the manner I should have pre¬ 
ferred my hero to behave; but Brandon 
Tarr was a very human boy, and, I have 
found, heroes are much like other folks and 
not by any means perfect. 

“ Young man, mark my words !” sput¬ 
tered “ Square ” Holt, “ you will yet come 
to some bad end.” 

“ I'll git all this aout o’ ye, afore I'm 
done with ye, Brandon Tarr,” declared 
Uncle Arad, “ if I hev ter hire somebody 
ter lick ye.” 

“ You wouldn’t do that—you’re too 
stingy to hire anybody to ‘ lick ’ me,” re¬ 
sponded Don tartly. “ Now I don't pro¬ 
pose to listen to any more of this foolish¬ 
ness. I’m going away, and I’m going 
away tomorrow morning. I’ve eaten my 
last meal at this house, Uncle Arad ! ” 

“Is that the way to speak to your guar¬ 
dian?” said the judge, with horror in his 
tone. “ Mr. Tarr, you are too lenient with 
this young scoundrel. He should be sent 
to the State reform school as I suggested.” 

“ But then I wouldn’t get no work aout 
o’ him,” the farmer hastened to say. “ I 
—I’ve got ter git the money back I’ve spent 
on him, ye know.” 

Brandon laughed scornfully. 

“ I should like to know by what right 
you call him my guardian, Mr. Holt?” he 
asked. 

“ Wal, I’m goiu' ter be yer guardeen— 
Tight off,” Arad hastened to inform him, 
before the “square” could reply. “The 
square ’s goin’ ter make the papers aout 
teroncet.” 

“ They’ll be funny looking documents, I 
reckon, said Don, in disgust. “I under¬ 
stand that Mr. Holt has done several pretty 
orooked things since he’s been in office, 
but this is going a little too far.” 

“Young man ! ” cried the judge, trying 
to wither the audacious youth with a 
glance. 

But Don didn’t “ wither” at all. 

“If you know anything at all about law,” 
he said to the judge, with sarcasm, “you 
know that a guardian can’t be appointed 
in an hour. Legal notice must be given 
and reason shown why a guardian 
should be appointed. I’ve no property, and 
Uncle Arad only wants to control me so 
.as to have my work. And, besides all that, 

I am old enough to choose my own 
guardian, and you can bet your last cent 
that I shouldn’t choose Arad Tarr.” 

“ It ain’t so ! ’tain’t no sich thing, is it, 
square ? ” cried old Arad, in alarm, “Ain’t 
I th’ proper person to be ’p’inted over my 
own nevvy ? Ther’ ain’t nobody else got 
anythin’ ter do with it.” 

“ He can tell you what he likes,” re¬ 
sponded Brandon quickly ; “ but I’ve given 
you. the facts. Now I’ve heard enough of 


this, and I’m going to bed.” Then he 
added, turning to Holt: “ When you go 
out to fleece a lamb next time, Mr. Holt, 
be pretty sure that the lamb is just as in¬ 
nocent as you think it.” 

He turned away without another word 
then and left the kitchen, mounting to his 
bedroom in the second story of the old 
house, leaving the baffled conspirators in 
a state of wrathful bewilderment. 


CHAPTER IX. 

SHOWING HOW THE “ SQUARE’S ” WRATH IS 
ROUSED, IT LIKEWISE INTRODUCES 
STILL ANOTHER LETTER 
FROM NEW YORK. 

“ Mr. Tarr,” declared the judge, when 
Brandon had, for the moment, so success¬ 
fully routed them and retired, “ you are 
doing a very wrong thing in shielding that 
young reprobate from the reform school. 
That’s where he belongs. Send him there, 
sir, send him there! ” 

“ I never thought he’d ha’ shown disre¬ 
spect fur the law,” gasped Uncle Arad 
weakly. 

“ Disrespect!” cried the judge, “ I never 
was so insulted in all my life. That boy 
will be hung yet, you mark my words! ” 

“ I never thought it of Brandon,” said 
the farmer, shaking his head. 

He seemed quite overcome to think that 
his nephew had dared defy the law, or its 
representative. To Uncle Arad the law 
was a very sacred thing; he always aimed 
to keep within its pale in his transactions. 

“ You'll never be able to do anything 
with that boy here,” declared “Square” 
Holt. “ A strait jacket is the only thing 
for him.” 

“ But if he goes there what’ll be the use 
o’ my bein’ his guardeen ? ” queried Arad. 

Then he hesitated an instant as a new 
phase of the situation came to him. 

“ If Brandon was under lock an’ key— 
jes' where I c’d put my han’ on him when 
I wanted him—I c’d go right erbout this 
’ere treasure business, an’ git it fur—fur 
him?' he thought, yet shivering in his soul 
at the thought of the wrong he was plan¬ 
ning to do his nephew. 

“ I—I dunno but ye’re right, square,” he 
said quaveringly. “ I—I don’ wan ter see 
th’ boy go right ter perdition, ’fore my very 
eyes, as ye might say, an’ if ye think the 
reformin’ influences o’ the institution is 
what he needs-” 

“Thebest thing in the world for him,” 
declared the judge, drawing on his driving 
gloves. “Tne only thing, I might say, 
that will keep him out of jail—where he be¬ 
longs, the young villain!” 

“ But—but haow km it be fixed up ?” 
asked Arad, in some doubt. 

“You leave that to me,” said the judge 
pompously. “ I’ll show that young repro¬ 
bate that he has defied the wrong man 
when he defies me. I’ll give him all the law 
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he wants—more, perhaps, than he bar¬ 
gained for.” 

“ But s’pose he tries to run away in th’ 
mornin’, as he threatened?” 

“ All you’ve got to do, Mr. Tarr,” said 
the judge, shaking one long finger at the 
farmer, “ is to keep a close watch on that 
young man. Don't give him a chauce to 
run away. Lock him into his room tonight 
and keep him there till we can—er, hem!— 
straighten this out. I think it will be a 
very easy matter to place the case before 
the court in such manner that the neces¬ 
sity for immediate action will be at once 
admitted. 

“ Why,” declared the judge, warming up 
to his subject, “ I wonder, sir, how you— 
an old man ” (Uncle Arad winced at that), 
“ and in feeble health—have been able to 
remain here alone with that young scoun¬ 
drel all this winter. I wonder that he has 
not laid violent hands on you.” 

“ Wal, he has been some abusive, square, 
but I wouldn’t say nothin’ erbout that,” 
said Uncle Arad hesitatingly. 

“ Don’t compound villainy by shielding 
it,” responded the judge, with righteous 
indignation. “ Tnis matter has already 
gone too far. When our quiet town is to 
be aroused and made a scene of riot, such 
as has been enacted—er— here tonight, sir, 
it is time something was done. Such young 
hoodlums as this Brandon Tarr should be 
shut up where they will do no harm to 
either their friends or neighbors. 

“If I had my way,” added the judge 
viciously, “ I’d shut up every boy in town 
in the reform school! ” 

Then he marched out to his carriage, 
and Uncle Arad, after locking the door, sat 
down to think the matter over. 

If he was successful in his nefarious plan 
of shutting Brandon up in the reformatory 
institution of the State, the getting of the 
diamonds, which Captain Tarr had hidden 
aboard the Silver Swan, would be all plain 
sailing. 

Of course he would have to lose Bran¬ 
don’s work on the farm; but he had seen, 
by the boy’s open defiance of “Square” 
Holt, that he cared nothing for the law— 
or its minion—and Uncle Arad dared not 
allow his nephew out of his sight for fear 
he would run away. 

To his mind there was very little doubt 
that the attempt to shut Brandon up would 
be successful. Judge Holt was a most 
powerful man (politically) in the town, and 
he would leave no stone unturned to pun¬ 
ish the youth who had so fearlessly defied 
him. 

Judge Holt, although disliked by many 
of his townsmen who realized that some of 
his methods and actions were illegal, still 
swayed the town on election days, and 
earned things with a high hand the re¬ 
mainder of the year. Old Arad chuckled 
to think how easily Brandon’s case would 
be settled by the doughty “ square.” 

Then, remembering the suggestion the 


judge had made just before his departure,, 
he rose hastily from his chair and quietly 
ascended to the floor above. Here Bran¬ 
don and himself slept in two small bed¬ 
rooms on opposite sides of the hall. 

The doors were directly opposite each- 
other, and, although such things as locks, 
were unknown in the house on any except 
the outside doors, the old man quickly lit 
upon a scheme that he thought remarkably^ 
clever. 

He obtained a piece of stout clothes line 
and fastened it back and forth from handle 
to handle of the two bedroom doors, which* 
opening into their respective rooms, were 
now arranged so that the occupants of 
neither apartment could open the portals. 

Then, chuckling softly over his sharp- 
trick, the old farmer crept down the stairs- 
once more to the kitchen, feeling moderate¬ 
ly sure of finding Brandon in his room in 
tne morning. 

But one narrow window, looking out 
upon the barnyard, was in his nephew’s, 
apartment, and as the sash had long since 
been nailed in, and the shutters closed on 
the outside, Uncle Arad felt secure on. 
this score. 

“ I’ll starve him inter submission, ef I 
can’t do it no other way,” he muttered an¬ 
grily. 

Seating himself once more in his old 
armchair, he drew forth the two letters ob¬ 
tained that day at the post office, adjusted 
his steel bowed spectacles which, in a 
moment of extravagance, he had pur¬ 
chased of a traveling peddler, and opened 
the epistle from his brokers which, hereto¬ 
fore, ne had not read. 

He slit the envelope carefully with the 
blade of his jack knife. More than one 
man had torn or otherwise mutilated a. 
check by opening an envelope too care¬ 
lessly. 

But instead of the printed form and 
generous draft which was the usual 
monthly inclosure of the firm, all the en¬ 
velope contained was a typewritten letter,, 
which the old farmer read with something 
like horror: 

Office of 

Bensell, Bensell & Marsden, 

513 Wall St., New York, 

April 2, 1892. 

Mr. Arad Tarr, 

Chopmist, Rhode Island. 

Dear Sir: 

We beg to announce that owing to several 
accidents, causing a large loss of rolling 
stock of the road, the B. P. & Q. has dropped 
several points on the market and has passed 
its monthly divideud. 

We would suggest that you hold on to your 
stock, however, as this is a matter which will* 
quickly adjust itself. 

Yours sincerely, 

Bensell, Bensell & Marsden. 

The letter fluttered to the floor fron> 
Uncle Arad’s nerveless fingers. To lose 
money was like losing his very life, and 
this was no inconsiderable sum that had 
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gone. He had invested a large amount in 
B. P. & Q. stock, and up to the present 
time it had paid large interest. 

“ Them brokers air thieves ! I know 
they be,” cried the old man, breaking forth 
into vituperations against the innocent 
firm of Bensell, Bensell & Marsden. “ Ye 
can’t trust ’em—not an inch ! I don’t 
b’lieve none o* their lyin’stories erboutthe 
railroad’s passin’ its div’dend. I—I’ll go 
ter New York m’self, I declare I will! ” 

He got up and paced the floor wrath¬ 
ful ly. 

-Jes’ as soon as I git this matter o’ 
Brandon’s settled, an’ git th’ farm work 
started with Jim Hemin\vay fur foreman, 
1*11 go. I ain’t ergoin’ ter be cheated bare 
faced like this ’ere. ” 

Then he thought a moment, and pulling 
Caleb Wetherbee’s letter from its envelope 
again, read it once more carefully. 

“ I—I might look inter this w’ile I was 
there, too, he muttered slowly. “ I 
reckon I kin fin’ thet feller I saw terday— 
Leroyd, his name was, an’ his address was 
New England Hotel, Water Street. I 
shan’t furgit thet right off.” 

He shook his head slowly, thrust both 
letters into his pocket, and then shambled 
off to bed in the room off the kitchen as, 
having locked his nephew in, he had also 
locked himself out of his usual bed cham¬ 
ber. 


CHAPTER X. 

RELATING HOW UNCLE ARAD MADE AN ERROR 
IN HIS CALCULATIONS, IT ALSO TELLS 

of Brandon’s arrival at 

THE METROPOLIS. 

Long habit had made Uncle Arad Tarr 
an extremely early riser, and it had been 
his custom to arouse Brandon as early as 
half past three or four during the summer 
months, and never later than five thirty in 
winter. On the morning after he had 
fastened the door of his nephew’s room, 
however, the old man did not seek to dis¬ 
turb the boy, but rising himself before five 
he went about the customary duties of the 
house and barn. 

In this work he missed Brandon sadly; 
but having made up his mind that the boy 
was bound to leave him any way, old Arad 
was determined that he should go to the 
reform school, and therefore he would have 
to learn to do without his valuable ser¬ 
vices. 

To his unsophisticated mind, it seemed 
a very simple matter indeed for a power¬ 
ful local politician like “ Square ” Holt to 
send his nephew to the State reformatory 
institution, “ and no questions asked.” 

But under our present system of humane 
laws, and with our enligntened legal ex¬ 
ecutives, an undeserved incarceration in 
prison or reform school is seldom known— 
outside of story books. Judge Holt was a 
large man in his own community (and in 


his own estimation) but he had never been 
beyond that community far enough to learn 
how very small a man he really was. 

After the arduous labor of feeding the 
stock and poultrv, drawing water and 
bringing in wood, old Arad hardly felt 
equal to either the task of preparing break¬ 
fast, or eating the same; but He did at last 
sit down to what he termed “a cold snack ” 
about seven o’clock. 

“ That ’ere boy sleeps like a pig,” he 
muttered, with a groan, twisting about in 
his chair to get an easy position for his 
rheumatic limbs. “ I wonder he hain’t 
begun er-kickin’ on th’ door, er suthin’, 
yit.” 

At that moment there was a noise behind 
him, and turning about he beheld the sub¬ 
ject of his thoughts standing in the door¬ 
way leading to the floor above. 

Uncle Arad gave a shout expressing sur- 

g rise and anger, and sprang to his feet. 

Tandon had been surveying him' coolly, 
with a smile on his face, and now he 
laughed outright. 

“ Good morning, uncle,” he said. 

He was fully dressed in his best suit, hat, 
overcoat and all, and carried a traveling 
bag in his hand. 

“* How—how did ye git aout ?” sputtered 
Uncle Arad, in wonder. 

“ How did I get out ? ” 

“Yes—haow did ye git aouto’ yer room?” 
cried the old man. 

“ I wasn’t in, therefore I didn’t have to 
get out,” responded Brandon calmly. 

“Ye wanrt in?” repeated his bewildered 
relative. 

“That’s what I said. I wasn’t in. When 
you crawled up stairs last night and took 
all that trouble with the clothes line, I 
wasn’t in my room at all. I expected some 
such delicate attention as that on your 
part, uncle, so I took the trouble to re¬ 
move my things to the spare room at the 
other end of the hall, and slept there.” 

The farmer fairly gnashed his teeth in 
rage. 

“ Where be yeou goin ? ” he demanded, 
planting himself between his nephew and 
the door. 

“ Why, uncle, I thought you knew that,” 
said Brandon, raising his eyebrows in ap¬ 
parent surprise. “I told you last night 
that I was going to New York. I haven’t 
changed my mind since then, though I’ve 
modified my plans somewhat. It’s such a 
pleasant morning, I believe I’ll walk down 
to Rockland, take the stage from there to 
Hope, and go to town on the train.” 

“ Yeou will, hey? Wal, I guess not! ” 
Old Arad backed up against the door as 
though to guard that way of escape. His 
lean form was trembling with excitement, 
and he was really in a pitiable state for so 
old a man. 

“ Think not, eh ?” said Brandon coolly. 
He came into the kitchen and deposited 
his traveling bag on a chair, and then 
stepped across the room and took his rifle 
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down from the two hooks upon which it 
rested. 

Old Arad uttered a shout of alarm and 
darted away from the door to the opposite 
side of the table. 

“ Goodness me! would you shoot me ?” he 
gasped, fairly white to his lips. 

“ Don’t be a fool, uncle,” responded 
Brandon with asperity, opening the hall 
door again and bringing in a gun case 
which had been standing in the corner 
of the other apartment. “The rifle isn’t 
loaded, and, besides, what do you suppose 
I’d want to shoot you for?" 

“Oh, you young villain, you!” groaned 
old Arad, paying for his agile movements 
of the moment before by several rheumatic 
twinges. 

“Thanks! Well, uncle, I guess I’ll be 
off. I don’t suppose you’ll shake hands 
with a fellow ?” and Brandon stopped, with 
his hand on the door latch. 

“I’ll-have ye a’rested afore ye git ter 
Rockland !” the old man shouted, shaking 
his clenched fist at him. 

“You’d better not try it,”the boy de¬ 
clared, with flashing eyes. 

Arad followed him outside, sputtering. 

“ Ye'll live ter rue this day, ye young 
villain!” he cried. “ I’ll show ye no mercy. 

“All right; it’s all the same to me,” 
Brandon returned, and whistling cheer¬ 
fully, he went out of the gate and started 
down the road with his burden of traveling 
bag and gun case. 

It was a beautiful morning, despite the 
rain of the day before. True, there were 
puddles of muddy water standing in the 
road and patches of dirty snow in the 
fence corners and under the hedges. But 
these drawbacks did not serve to cloud 
either the clear azure sky or Brandon’s 
• bright hopes. 

Looking back at the old farm house once, 
before turning the bend in the road, he had 
a glimpse of old Arad driving furiously out 
of the yard. 

“ He’s going to see his familiar spirit, 
Holt,‘’muttered Don, with a smile, “and lots 
of good may it do him. I’ll be in town before 
they catch me, and Judge Ebenezer Holt 
isn’t anywhere near as big a man in town 
as he is here. I’ll risk all the harm they 
can do me now.” 

He arrived at Rockland in time for the 
stage to Hope, and at the latter village 
took the train for Providence. Neither his 
uncle nor Holt had appeared, and he made 
up his mind that he was well rid of them. 

Once aboard the cars he settled himself 
back in his seat, and drew forth the scrap 
of newspaper which had dropped from the 
old sailor’s note case the dav before. He 
read it through again carefully. 

“ I’ve got nearly fifty dollars (wouldn’t 
uncle be crazy if he knew it ?) and although 
that isn’t a fortune, still it ought to keep 
me for some time,” he thought. “ But, the 
question is, after I pump all I can out of 
that Wetherbee, what had I better do ?” 


He mused a moment in silence, and then 
took up the connected train of his reflec¬ 
tions again. 

“ Fifty dollars ought to last me quite a 
spell—and take me quite a way, too. Of 
course, I can’t hire a boat in New York to 
go in search of the Silver Swan with it; 
but I can watch the Hydrographic Office 
reports, and find out in what general direc¬ 
tion the brig's headed. Then I’ll get as near 
to her as possible and see—what I shall 
see! 

“I’d give a cent” (probably he would 
have given a good deal more) “if this 
Wetherbee was a different sort of a man. 
It’s a mystery to me how father ever 
trusted the fellow. I always supposed 
that father had a keen insight into human 
nature; but a man will be deceived at times, 
I suppose. 

“ But I won’t let this treasure idea keep 
me from going to work, and working hara, 
too. If 1 don’t get the money, why I don’t 
want to be roaming about the world like 
Uncle Anson, with nothing to do in life 
but hunt for wealth. I believe I’ll get a 
place on some vessel any way, for there’s 
a good deal of the sailor in me as there 
was in father. We get it from grandfather’s 
folks—the Brandons—I suppose.” 

He arrived at Providence before noon, 
and spent the time until evening in look¬ 
ing about the business portion of the city, 
aud especially about the wharves. Then 
late in the afternoon he took the cars for 
New York, arriving in the metropolis at 
such an hour that to go to a hotel near the 
station seemed necessary. 

Although a country boy by bringing up, 
Brandon was not easily disturbed by the 
magnitude of life in the great city. In fact, 
he rather enjoyed it, and after retiring to 
his room at the hotel, he went to sleep 
without one apprehensive thought of what 
the morrow might bring forth. 


CHAPTER XI. 

WHEREIN BRANDON VISITS THE FIRM OF 
ADONIRAM PEPPER A CO., AND MR. 

ALFRED WEEKS GIVES AN EXHIBI¬ 
TION OF ACCOMPLISHED 
EAVESDROPPING. 

Leaving his bag and gun case at the 
hotel, Brandon Tarr started out by nine 
o’clock on the following morning, his first 
aim being to find and interview the sailor 
who had already visited Chopmist for the 
purpose of seeing him. 

“ Caleb Wetherbee, New England Hotel, 
Water Street,” was the address, and after 
considerable inquiry he found the street in 
question. 

It was, however, the Battery end of it 
and no one seemed to know anything about 
the New England Hotel. Still, Don was 
not dismayed and pursued his way, keep¬ 
ing his eyes open and himself alert among 
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the many new sights and sounds of the 
metropolis. 

The locality grew worse as he pursued his 
way, but he was not to be frightened off 
by gangs of street gamins, or crowds of 
half drunken men and women. Still, in 
these days, Water Street isn’t as bad as it 
was once—at least, not by daylight. 

As he wandered along he could see down 
the cross streets to the wharves and water 
beyond, where all sorts and conditions of 
seagoing craft were gathered from all 
parts of the world. He sniffed the sea 
oreeze, too, which, to him, killed all the 
odor of the filth about him. 

“ That’s what I want to be—a sailor,” he 
muttered. 

Just then something caught his eye and 
he stopped motionless on the sidewalk. 

On the opposite side of the street (the 
-river side) as though crowded off Front 
Street by its more pretentious neighbors, 
was the office of a shipping firm. It was 
in a low brick building, dingjy and dirty as 
were the structures about it, and a much 
battered sign over the door read: 

ADONIRAM PEPPER & CO., 
SHIPPING MERCHANTS. 

The name was what attracted Brandon’s 
attention first. He had heard his father 
speak of it and of the man who was 
“ Adoniram Pepper & Co.,” and from his 
description he had a desire to see this 
eccentric personage. 

Perhaps, also, Mr. Pepper would know 
the locality of the New England Hotel, 
and therefore Brandon crossed the street 
and entered the dingy little front office. 

On a high stool by a high desk just be¬ 
side the window, sat a man with a wonder¬ 
ful development of leg, a terrific shock of 
the reddest hair imaginable, and a shrewd, 
lean face, lit up by sharp, foxy eyes. His 
face was smoothly shaven and the yellow 
skin was covered with innumerable 
wrinkles like cracks in the cheeks of a wax 
doll; but whether this individual was 
twenty five, or fifty five, Brandon was un¬ 
able to guess. 

The man (a clerk, presumably) looked up 
with a snarl at Brandon’s appearance. 

“Well, what do you want?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“Is the firm in?” asked Don, almost 
laughing in the other’s face, for the red 
haired derk had a huge daub of ink on the 
bridge of his nose and another on his shirt 
front. 

“ I'm the firm just now,” declared the 
man, glowering at him as though he was 
a South Sea Islander with cannibalistic 
tendencies. 

“Oh, you are, eh?” returned Brandon. 
“ Well, I want to see Mr. Pepper.” 

“ You do, eh?” The clerk eyed him with 
still greater disfavor. “ You do, eh ? Well, 
you can’t see Mr. Pepper.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Well, for one reason he isn’t here—he 


ain’t down yet— he’s gone away—he’s 
dead / ” 

He slammed down his pen and jumped 
off the high stool. 

“ Git out o’ here you little rapscallion !” 
he roared, evidently expecting Brandon to 
be frightened by his vehemence. “ We 
don’t allow no loafing ’round this office. 
Git, I say, or-” 

At that instant the street door behind 
the amused Brandon was opened, and with 
one glance at the new comer the clerk’s 
jaws shut together like a trap, he turned 
about and bounded to his seat on the stool 
with great agility, and seizing his pen 
went to work on his books with monstrous 
energy. 

Brandon turned about also, surprised at 
these proceedings, and found a short, 
pudgy looking little man standing in the 
doorway of the office, gazing at the clerk 
with a broad smile on his red face; but 
upon looking closer the boy discovered 
that, although the mouth was smiling, the 
gentleman’s eyes were very stern indeed 
behind the gold rimmed eye glasses. 

“ What is the meaning of this unseem¬ 
ly conduct. Weeks ?*’ he asked in a tone of 
displeasure. 

“ I—I was just showin’ this—this young 
friend of mine how—how a feller up to the 
Bow’ry acted t’other night,” murmured 
the clerk, a sort of ghastly red color mount¬ 
ing into his withered faced beneath the 
parchment-like skin 

“The Bowery?” repeated the gentle¬ 
man, severely, and Brandon decided that 
this was no other than Mr. Adoniram 
Pepper himself. 

“ Yes, sir; Bowery Theater, you know,” 
responded the clerk glibly, with an im¬ 
ploring side glance at Brandon. “ ’Twas 
m the play, ‘The Buccaneer’s Bride,’ you 
know.” 

“ No, I don't know,” replied Mr. Pepper, 
in disgust. “ So this is your friend, is it?” 
and he turned his gaze upon Brandon 
genially. 

“ Our friendship is of rather short dura¬ 
tion,” said Don, smiling. 

“ So I presume,” returned Mr. Pepper. 
“ Did you wish to see me ?” 

“Just a moment, sir.” 

“ I’ll give you two moments if you like.” 
Then he turned again to the clerk and 
shook one fat finger at him. “ One of 
these days I’ll discharge you, Weeks,” he 
said sternly. 

“ I expect so,” groaned the clerk. “ And 
then what’ll I do ?” 

Mr. Pepper looked at him a moment 
silently. 

“ Then you’ll go and lie somewhere else, 
I suppose. You will lie, Alfred Weeks, 
and I suppose I might as well keep you 
here ana let you lie to me, as to turn you 
loose upon your fellow men. Well, well! 
Now, young man;” he turned with a sigh 
from the clerk and again looked at Bran¬ 
don. 
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“ I suppose you are Mr. Pepper?” began 
Brandon. 

“ I—sup—pose—I—am,” replied the 
gentleman, with great care, scrutinizing 
the face of the captain’s son with markea 
interest. 

“Let’s see, what is your name?” he 
said; “ or, no, you needn f t tell me. I know 
it already. Your name is Tarr, and you 
are Captain Horace Tarr’s son !” 

“ Yes, sir, I am,” Brandon replied in 
surprise. 

“ I knew it, I knew it!” declared Mr. 
Pepper,shaking both the boy’s hands so vio¬ 
lently that the eye glasses, which had a hard 
enough time generally in staying ou the 
little man’s nose, tumbled off, and were 
only caught and saved from destruction by 
great agility on Mr. Pepper’s part. 

“ My dear boy ! I’d have known you if 
I’d met you in Timbuctoo !” he declared. 
“ Come into my office and tell me all about 
yourself. I’ve been thinking about you 
ever since—er—your poor father’s death. 
I’ve got something to tell you, too.” 

He led Brandon toward the inner door, 
marked “Private,” and opening it, disclos¬ 
ed a comfortably furnished room with a 
fire in the grate, and a general air of 
cheerfulness about it. 

“ Come right in,” he repeated, and then 
shut the door behind his visitor. 

But no sooner was the door closed than 
the acrobatic clerk was off his stool, and had 
his ear fitted to the keyhole with a celerity 
which denoted much practice in the art of 
eavesdropping. 


CHAPTER XII. 

IN WHICH BRANDON FINDS MR. PEPPER TO BE 
AN EXCEEDINGLY PECULIAR INDIVID¬ 
UAL, AND VENTURES INTO RATHER 
DISREPUTABLE SOCIETY. 

“My dear boy, sit down!” exclaimed 
Mr. Pepper, motioning Brandon to a chair. 
“ Sit down and let me look at you.” 

He himself took a chair at a desk by the 
window and studied the boy intently for 
several moments. Meanwhile Brandon 
was making a mental examination of the 
shipping merchant as well. 

Aaoniram Pepper was a little, rotund 
man with a good deal of color iivhis face 
and very little hair on his head. His 
mouth was always smiling, but at times, 
as Brandon had already seen, the gray 
eyes could be very stern indeed behind the 
gold rimmed glasses, which latter had 
such hard work remaining upon Mr. Pep¬ 
per’s squat nose. 

“Yes, sir, you are the perfect picture of 
your father ,’ 1 declared the shipping mer¬ 
chant at last. “ I thought when I read of 
his death that we should never see his like 
again; but you have the promise of all his 
outward characteristics, at least. I hope 
you’ve his inner ones, too.” 

“ I hope so,” replied Brandon, pleased 
indeed at such praise of his father. 


“ He was a good man,” continued Mr. 
Pepper rumiDatively. “ By the way, 
what’s your name ?” 

“ Brandon, sir.” 

“ Oh yes, I remember now. Your 
father talked to me of you. He wanted 
you to follow the sea, too, and I suppose 
that is what you’ve come down here to 
New York for, eh ?” 

“Yes, I hope to go to sea,” responded 
Brandon slowly. 

Had he not remembered his experience 
with Caleb Wetherbee, without doubt 
Brandon would have opened his heart to 
the eccentric merchant and told him all; 
but bearing in mind the (to him) evident 
treachery of the mate of the Silver Swan, 
he was not ready to take into his confi¬ 
dence every friend of his father who hap¬ 
pened to turn up. 

“ I thought so, I thought so!” exclaimed 
Mr. Pepper, rubbing his fat hands softly 
together. “ The sea, by all means, my 
boy. That’s where I’ve obtained my liv¬ 
ing—and something beside—for many 
years, though in a little different way from 
your father. Captain Tarr commanded 
one of my vessels before he purchased the 
Silver Swan.” 

“ Yes, so he has told me,” responded 
Brandon. 

“ It was a sad thing—his loss at sea,’* 
said Mr. Pepper. 

He still smiled, but there was moisture 
on his eye glasses, and he removed and 
wiped them gently on a silk handkerchief. 

“ And he left you hardly a penny’s 
worth ?” he continued interrogatively. 

“ I have only about fifty dollars, Bran¬ 
don replied briefly. 

“ Only fifty dollars,” repeated the ship¬ 
ping merchant softly. “ Not much—more 
than I had, though, when I went out to 
seek my fortuue; but I had friends—pow¬ 
erful friends—and so have you, Brandon.” 

.“Not many of them, I fancy,” Don re¬ 
turned, smiling. 

“ Not many, perhaps; but some” the 
other declared with confidence, “and one 
of them is Adoniram Pepper.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Pepper,” said Don. 
“ I hope I shall be worthy of your kind¬ 
ness.” 

“ No doubt of that—no doubt of that,” 
rejoined the merchant, beaming upon him 
benignantly. “ But to talk isn’t euough 
for Adoniram Pepper; I want to do some¬ 
thing for you, my boy.” 

“ I—I don’t know just what you can do 
for me, sir,” said Brandon doubtfully. 

“ Don’t know ? Why, you want to go to 
sea, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, sir; I think I do.” 

“Then I can help you,” declared the 
merchant. “ I’ve several vessels—three 
are in port at the present time—and it will 
be strange indeed if I can’t find a berth on 
one of them for you.” 

“But I’m no sailor yet; I’ve got to 
learn,” objected Don. 
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“So I suppose; but I’ll risk your learn¬ 
ing fast enough. Now, where would you 
like to go, and what position shall I give 
you ?” and Mr. Pepper settled himself 
deeper into his chair, and looked as though 
he was prepared to offer Don any posi¬ 
tion he craved, from cook's assistant to 
captain. 

Brandon felt just a little bewildered by 
all this, and probably showed his bewilder¬ 
ment on his face. 

“ I’ll tell you what I have now,” went on 
Mr. Pepper. “ There’s the brig Calypso, 
loading for Port Said—she sails tomorrow; 
and the clipper ship Frances Pepper (my 
sister’s name, you know) i/wloading from 
Rio, and bound back there and to Argen¬ 
tine ports in a fortnight; and then there’s 
the whaleback, Number Three.” 

“ The w haleback ?” queried Brandon in 
perplexity. 

“Yes, sir, whaleback; a whaleback 
steamer, you know. Didn’t you ever see 
one?” 

Brandon shook his head. 

“Well, you’ll have a chance to.” declar¬ 
ed Mr. Pepper. “ These whalebacks are 
something new. Lots o’ folks don’t believe 
in ’em; but I do. I bought the third one 
the company ever built, and it lies at one 
of my wharves now, being fitted up.” 

“ But where will that go?” Brandon in¬ 
quired with interest. 

Mr. Pepper rubbed his bald pate reflect¬ 
ively. 

“ Well,” he said, “ that I don’t know yet. 
I haven’t decided. I’ve got a scheme, but 
whether ’twill work or not, I can’t say. I 
must find a man to command her first. I 
don’t suppose you'd feel like doing that, 
would you ?” and the ship owner laughed 
jollily. 

“I’m afraid not; perhaps, though, 
there’d be some other place on her I could 
fill with satisfaction to you.” 

“ Perhaps so. If I put her in the pas¬ 
senger trade, how would you like to be 
purser—assistant purser, of course, till you 
learn the duties ?” 

“ I think I should like it,” replied Bran¬ 
don, with some hesitation, however; “ pro¬ 
vided, of course, that I could take it at 
all.” 

“Eh? Not take it? Why not?” de¬ 
manded Mr. Pepper. 

“ Well, first I want to see my father’s 
old mate—one of the men saved from the 
raft, you know—about—well, about a mat¬ 
ter concerning the wreck. Perhaps then, 
if you can give me a berth, I’ll be able to 
accept it. ” 

“ Going over to the hospital to see him, 
eh ? I know Caleb Wetherbee.” 

“ No, he’s out of the hospital now. He 
gave me his address—New England Hotel, 
on this very street—and hunting for the 
place is what brought me here.” 

“ Bless my soul!” cried the ship owner; 
44 Caleb out of hospital ? Why, I didn’t ex¬ 
pect he’d be ’round for some time yet. 


The papers said he was pretty nearly done 
for when he got to New York. It went 
harder with him than it did with the other 
sailor—a good deal harder.” 

Brandou looked at him curiously. If 
Caleb Wetherbee was a particular friend of 
Mr. Pepper, the captain’s son began to 
feel some doubt as to the latter’s sincerity. 

“Perhaps you can tell me where the 
New England Hotel is ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, it’s right along here on this side 
of the street; several blocks away, per¬ 
haps. But,” he added, “you don’t tell me 
that Caleb is there ? Why, he must be 
’way down on his luck. I must see about 
this.” 

Mr. Pepper wrinkled his brow nervously 
and Brandon rose. 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“ Up to see this man—this mate of the 
Silver Swan.” 

“ Oh yes. Well, you tell him I’m com¬ 
ing up to see him myself, today. It’s a 
mystery to me why he should go to that 
place. I don’t understand it. How was 
he looking when you saw him—for I take 
it you have seen him ? ” 

“ How do you mean—sick or well ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Oh, he appeared in pretty fair health, 
I should say,’* replied Brandon, beginning 
to think that there was something queer 
about it all. 

“ Well, I’ll see him myself,” declared the 
merchant, rising and giving the boy his 
hand. “ I tell you what we’ll do, Brandon. 
If you don’t get back here by noon, I’ll 
step up and get you, and we’ll go to lunch 
together; then afterward we’ll take a look 
at the whaleback, if you like.” 

Brandon thanked him and opened the 
door into the outer office, almost falling 
over Mr. Alfred Weeks, who had his head 
suspiciously near the keyhole. 

“ Lo—looking for my ruler that I drop¬ 
ped,” declared the red haired clerk, as his 
employer’s eyes rested sternly upon him. 

But as he passed out, Brandon noticed 
that the ruler was on the high desk hold¬ 
ing open the leaves of a much tattered 
paper novel. 

“ Funny sort of fellow for a respectable 
ship owner to employ,” Brandon decided, 
as he made his way along the crowded 
thoroughfare. “ In fact, I guess Ill with¬ 
hold my opinion of all three of these 
people till I known ’em better—Wetherbee, 
Pepper, and his clerk.” 

By closely scanning the signs on the build¬ 
ings as he passed, the captain’s son finally 
discovered the place he sought. He came 
within an ace of not doing so, however, 
for the words “ New England Hotel ” were 
simply 'painted on a small strip of tin on 
one side of the doorway, the rest of the 
sign space being devoted to the words: 

JOHN BRADY, 

Wines, Liquors, and Cigars. 

Brandon hesitated a moment before en- 
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tering the place. It was plainly a saloon 
of the worst type, the “ hotel* part evi¬ 
dently being but a “ blind” by means of 
which the bar could be kept open all 
night. 

Two or three disreputable men—sailors 
or longshoremen by appearance — were 
hanging about the door, but Brandon Tan- 
had a good deal of confidence in his ability 
to take care of himself, and finally ascended 
the steps. 

A sickening odor of stale tobacco smoke 
and bad liquor assailed his nostrils as he 
stepped within the room, and he was 
almost tempted to back out and give up 
his intention of seeing Wetherbee. But 
the man behind the bar—a villainous look¬ 
ing fellow with a closely cropped head and 
red face—had seen him ana came briskly 
forward. 

“ Well, young felley, what kin I do fur 
ye ? ” he asked, in what was intended as a 
pleasant tone. 

Deciding that he was in for it, the cap¬ 
tain’s son walked forward to the bar and 
replied: 

44 Nothing to drink, thank you. I’m 
looking for a man who’s stopping here— 
Caleb Wetherbee,” 

The bartender eyed him curiously and 
repeated: 

“ Caleb Wetherbee, eh? Well, Ill see 
T he’s here.” 

He stepped back to a door leading into 
an inner room and, opening it a crack, 
called to somebody inside. There was a 
whispered conversation between the men, 
and the bull necked individual came back 
to the bar. 

“ All right, m’ duck; he’s in dere,” he 
said, with a grin, and a motion of his 
thumb toward the inner door. 44 Yer don’t 
have ter send in no kyard.” 

Taking this as a permission to enter, 
Brandon walked across the long saloon, 
littered with tables and chairs, and its floor 
■covered with sawdust, and opened the 
door. 

The apartment beyond was as badly 
furnished as the outer room there being 
only a square deal table and several 
wooden bottomed chairs. In one of these 
chairs before the table, with his head 
bowed upon his arms, was the sailor whom 
Brandon had seen two days before in the 
woods on his uncle’s farm back in Chop- 
mist, the only occupant of the place. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

WHEREIN THE OLD SAILOR WITH THE WOODEN 
LEG BECOMES GREATLY EXCITED. 

It was only in the country—in the woods 
and sheltered fence corners — that the 
patches of snow still remained on this 
.sixth day of April. In New York the sun 
shone warmly upon the sidewalks, washed 
■clean by the shower of the night before, 
and the tiny patches of grass in the parks 
and squares were quite green again. 


About the middle of the forenoon a man 
stumped along a street leading to what 
remains of the Battery park — a man 
dressed in a half uniform of navy blue, 
and with a face (where the beard did not 
hide the cuticle) as brown as a berry. 

At first glance one would have pro¬ 
nounced this person to be a sailor, and 
have been correct in the surmise, too. 

The man’s frame was of huge mold, with 
massive development of chest and limbs, 
and a head like a lion’s. But his bronzed 
cheeks were somewhat hollow, and his 
step halting, this latter not altogether 
owing to the fact that his right leg had 
been amputated at the knee and the 
deficiency supplied by an old fashioned 
wooden leg. 

Still, despite his evident infirmity, the 
old seaman looked cheerfully out upon the 
world on this bright April morning, and 
pegged along the sidewalk and into the 
park with smiling good nature. 

Not a beggar had accosted him during 
his walk down town without having a 
nickel tossed to him, and it was with vast 
contentment that the wooden legged 
sailor at length seated himself upon a 
bench, from which vantage point he could 
overlook the bay and its multitudinous 
shipping. 

'* Ah!” he exclaimed, sniffing the air 
which blew in from the sea, like a hungry 
dog. 44 This is life , this is! Thank heaven 
I’ve got away from them swabs of doctors 
at last. Another week at that ’ere hospital 
would ha* been the death o’ me, Still, I 
reckon they meant well ’nough.” 

He sat there for some time in cheerful 
silence, and drank in the exhilarating air, 
his pea cloth jacket thrown open to the 
breeze, baring the broad expanse of flannel 
shirt beneath. 

44 A few days o’ this’ll put me right on 
my feet,” he said, with delight, “ better’n 
all the tonics ihe old sawbones ever in¬ 
vented. Lord! if I’d had this breeze a- 
blowin’ inter my winder up there to the 
hospital, I’d been out a fortnight ago. 

“ The old man ain’t dead yet. It was a 
pretty hard tug, I admit; but here I be!” 

He slapped his leg with such vigor that 
a flock of sparrows flew up with sudden 
affright from the path ; but his energetic 
gesture was taken in another sense by the 
group of urchins which had gathered near 
by to talk and fight (much after the man¬ 
ner of their feathered prototypes, by the 
way) over the morning’s sale of papers. 

At the old man’s motion half a dozen of 
these sharp eyed little rascals broke away 
from the group, and ran shrieking toward 
him, wildly waving their few remaining 
wares in his face. 

44 ’Ere you are, sir ! Tribune , Sun , 

World/" 

“ Tribune ,” said the old sailor, laughing 
heartily as though he saw something ex¬ 
tremely ludicrous in their mistake. 

“ My last ’un, sir. Thankee!” 
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The successful Arab pocketed his money 
and went back to his friends, while the 
sailor slowly unfolded the sheet and took 
up the thread of his reflections again. 

“ Once I get my sea legs on,” he thought, 
fumbling in his pocket lor a pair of huge, 
steel bowed spectacles, which he carefully 
wiped and placed astride his nose—“once 
I get my sea legs on, I’ll take a trip up ter 
Rhode Island and see the cap’n’s boy,unless 
he turns up in answer to my letter. 

‘ ‘ Poor lad ! he’s doubtless heart broken 
by Cap’n Horace’s death, and won’t feel 
much like goin’ into this ’ere treasure hunt¬ 
in’ business; but for his own good I’ll have 
ter rouse him up. It would be what the 
cap’n would wish, I know.” 

He let the paper lie idly on his knee a 
moment, and a mist rose in his eyes. 

“ Never mind if the old brig has gone to 
pieces before we get there,” he muttered. 
“ I’ve got a little shot in the locker yet, an’ 
the boy sha’n’t come ter want. I’ll do my 
duty by him as though he was my own 
son, that I will!” 

He picked up the paper again, and 
turned naturally to the shipping news, 
which he ran over carelessly, smiling the 
while. Finally his eye was attracted by 
something near the bottom of the column. 

“Eh, what’s this?” he exclaimed. 

“ What’s this about the Silver Swan ?” 

With great excitement he read the fol¬ 
lowing news item, following each line of 
the text with his stumpy forefinger: 

Captain Millington, of the English steamer 
Manitoba, which arrived here yesterday from 
Brazil, reports that he passed a very danger¬ 
ous wreck in latitude 23:03, longitude 70:32. 
It was the hull of a brig, apparently in good 
condition, but with her masts snapped off 
close 10 the decks, and all her rigging carried 
away. The name on her stern was Silver 
Swan, Boston. 

This is the same derelict reported by the 
steamer Montevideo at Savannah several 
weeks ago. According to Captain Milling¬ 
ton, the wreck of the brig is a great menace 
to all vessels plying between this and South 
American ports, as its course seems to be 
right across the great highway followed by 
most of the steamship lines. 

It will be remembered that the Silver Swan 
was wrecked over two months ago on Reef 
Eight, southwest of Cuba, grounding, accord¬ 
ing to the report of the survivors of her 
crew, upright on the rock. The captain of 
the Montevideo sighted her not far from the 
reef, from which she was doubtless loosened 
by the westerly gale of February 13th; but 
since that time she has floated some distance 
to the north and east, and if she follows the 
same tactics as many of her sister derelicts, 
she may zigzag across the course of the South 
American steamers for months. 

The cruisers Kearsarge and Vesuvius are 
both lying in port at present, and it will be 
respectfully suggested to the Navy Depart¬ 
ment that one or both of those vessels be 
sent to destroy this and several others of the 
most dangerous derelicts now floating off our 
coast. 

“ Shiver my timbers, sir!” 


With this forcible and exceedingly salty 
ejaculation, the old sailor with the wooden 
leg dropped the newspaper to the walk* 
and his spectacles along with it, and spring¬ 
ing up, trampled upon them both. 

but in his great excitement he noticed 
neither the torn paper nor the ruined 
glasses. He stumpea up and down the 
walk for several moments before he became 
calm enough to think coherently. 

In fact, the blue coated policeman on 
the corner had begun to eye him suspi¬ 
ciously. 

“ The Silver Swan afloat—a derelict!” he 
muttered. “This ’ere is asitiwation I didn’t 
look for. An’ then, them blasted cruisers^ 
are liable to go down there and blow her 
into kingdom come any minute. The 
Silver Swan on Reef Eight was bad e- 
nough, but the Silver Swan afloat, at the 
mercy of the gales as well as other vessels, 
is worse! 

“ Now, what in creation’ll I do about it 
I haven’t heard from the boy yet, and 
there’s little enough time as it is. Why, 
she might sink ’most any time with all 
them drmonds the cap'n told about aboard 
her ! 

“ I’ll take a steamer to get down there 
ahead of them confounded iron pots” (by 
this disrespectful term did he designate 
Uncle Sanrs cruisers), “but who under the 
canopy’s got a steamer to charter ? 

“ By the great horn spoon, I have it!” 
he exclaimed, after a moment’s thought. 

“ Adoniram Pepper is just the fellow.” 

With this declaration he jammed his hat 
on his head, and stumped off as rapidly as^ 
one good leg and one wooden one could 
carry him, toward the shipping merchant’s- 
office on Water Street. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

SHOWING HOW THE OLD SAILOR’S EXCITE¬ 
MENT IS SHARED BY MR. ADONIRAM 
PEPPER AND—MR. WEEKS. 

As the old sailor hurried along the street 
toward the ship owner’s office he became 
calmer, and, being a person who had all 
his life been taking greater or less chances 
in his business ot seagoing, he began to 
look at the situation more composedly. 

The Silver Swan was without doubt in 
far greater danger of destruction now than 
she had been while hard and fast on the 
reef, but no amount of worrying would 
better the matter, and therefore one might 
accept the fact coolly. Then, besides, she 
had floated unmolested for over six weeks 
already, and there was a big chance for 
her doing so for six weeks or more to 
come. 

“ Blast these navy vessels any way, I 
say!” the old man muttered, stumping 
along now at a moderate gait. “ They 
probably won’t be able to find her. And 
if nothing collides with her, I reckon she’lL 
keep afloat for one while, for I can swear 
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myself that the old brig warn’t injured none 
below the water line—she went on that 
reef iest as easy! 

“She’s got the same chance o’staying 
above board—the Silver Swan has—as any 
other craft that’s become a derelict. Look 
at the schooner W. L. White, abandoned 
by her crew during the great storm of * 88 . 
She floated about the North Atlantic for 
the better part of a year, before she went 
ashore at last on the’Hebrides. 

“An’ then there was the Wyer G. Sar¬ 
gent, mahogany laden, floated fifty five 
hundred mile, or more, ’cording to the 
pilot chart, a-swingin’ ’round the Atlantic 
from New Foundland to the Azores for 
two years. An’ there may be many 
another good ship that’s got a bigger record 
’n that at this very day, down in the Sar¬ 
gasso sea. Oh, it might be worse.” 

Nevertheless, despite this cheerful view, 
the old sailor’s forehead was knotted into 
a scowl as he opened the door of the ship 
owner’s dingy office and entered. The 
red haired clerk was alone at the desk and 
the door of the private office was shut. 

“ Well, you jail bird, are you here yet?” 
demanded the visitor impolitely, eying the 
clerk with exceeding disfavor. 

“ Oh, is that you, Mr. Featherbee-” 

“ Wetherbee, you scoundrel!” roared the 
sailor, in a voice like a bull. 

“Oh, yes ! I should say Wetherbee—er 
—that’s what 1 meant,” the clerk hastened 
to say. 

It was remarkable to notice the differ¬ 
ence between the greeting accorded Caleb 
Wetherbee and that given young Brandon 
Tarr shortly before. 

“ So you haven’t managed to get at 
Pepperpod’s till and clear out, yet, eh ?” 
demanded Caleb jocularly. 

Mr. Weeks scowled and grinned at the 
same time, a feat that few men can per¬ 
form; but he made no verbal reply to the 
question. 

“ Where is he?” queried the sailor, nod¬ 
ding toward the inner office. “ In his 
den ?” 

“ He’s busy—engaged,” Mr. Weeks 
hastened to say. 

“ I believe you’re lying to me, Weeks,” ‘ 
returned the sailor, after eying the fellow 
a moment. “You’d rather lie than eat. 
Where’s Pepperpod ?” 

“ He—he really is engaged, sir,” de¬ 
clared Weeks, who stood in mortal fear of 
the brawny sailor. “ That is, he told me 
to say so to anybody that called-” 

“ I don’t doubt it—that’s what’s taught 
you to lie,” cried Caleb, in disgust. “ Well, 
I’m going to see him if he’s engaged fifty 
times. Cut along now and tell him I’m 
here.” 

Mr. Weeks slowly descended from his 
stool, evidently unwilling to comply with 
the request. 

“ Get a move on you,” the sailor com¬ 
manded. “ If you don’t I’ll roast you oyer 
a slow fire. I'm just out of the hospital 


and I’ve got an appetite like an ostrich—or 
I’d never think of eating you" 

Mr. Weeks unwillingly went to the inner 
door and rapped on the panel. Then he 
turned the knob and went in, remaining a 
few moments, and on making his appear¬ 
ance again, held the portal open for Caleb. 

The sailor entered without a word and 
the clerk closed the door behind him; 
then, as on the former occasion, he ap¬ 
plied his ear to the keyhole with a dili¬ 
gence worthy of a better cause. 

Mr. Pepper was sitting before his desk, 
which was piled high with papers and let¬ 
ters. The day’s mail had just been sent 
up from the wareroom office by Mr. Marks, 
the ship owner’s trusted manager, or 
“ steward,” as Adoniram was in the habit 
of calling him. 

Beginning business life more than fifty 
years before in this very office, Mr. Pepper 
could not bring himself, as. his trade in¬ 
creased, to leave his old quarters, and hav¬ 
ing found his manager to be a most trust¬ 
worthy man, he had shifted the burden of 
the more arduous duties upon his younger 
shoulders, and himself reposed content¬ 
edly amid the dust, the gloom, and the 
cobwebs of the Water Street office. 

Thus it was that few people ever saw 
“Adoniram Pepper & Co. ’ to know him; 
but to his old fnends, those of his boyhood 
and young manhood, Adoniram was al¬ 
ways the same. 

Naturally his acquaintance was mostly 
among seafaring people, and it was no un¬ 
common sight to see old hulks of sea cap¬ 
tains and ship owners, long past then- 
usefulness, steering a course tor the Water 
Street office on pleasant days, where they 
were sure to receive a pleasant word from 
the little old gentleman, if he was in, and 
not uncommonly a bit of silver to spend 
for luxuries which “ sailors’ homes ” donoi 
supply. 

The old gentleman sprang up at once at 
Caleb’s appearance, the unfortunate eye 
glasses jumping off the chubby little nose as 
though they were endowed with life. Mr. 
Pepper gave both his hands to the huge 
sailor, who indeed looked gigantic beside 
the little man, and begged him to sit 
down. 

“ Well, Pepperpod, how are ye ?” cried 
the sailor, in a hearty roar that shook the 
light pieces of furniture in the room, just 
as his bulk shook the chair he had seated 
himself in. 

“ First rate, old Timbertoes!” declared 
the old gentleman, laughing merrily. “ So 
you’re out of the hospital, at last?” 

“ I be, Adoniram, I be!” cried Caleb 
with satisfaction. “ Never was so glad o’ 
anythin* in my life. Them sawbones 
would have killed me if they’d kep’ me 
there much longer.” 

“ Well, well, Caleb, you was a mighty 
sick man—a mighty siclc man.” 

“ I reckon I was*,” responded the sailor 
reflectively. 
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“ The doctor wouldn’t let me come in to 
see you,” said the merchant, smiling jovi¬ 
ally; “so I had to content myself with 
sending up things.” 

“Yes, you did,” said Caleb, turning on 
him sternly. “I did think, Adoniram, that 
you wouldn’t waste your money on such 
truck as that—a-sendin’me white grapes, 
an’ jellies, an’ bunches o’ posies.” 

He snorted in veriest scorn. 

“ Well, er—er—you see, Caleb, I told 
Frances about you and she took over the 
things herself,” said Adoniram hesitat¬ 
ingly. 

“Hem!” 

The old sea dog flushed up like a girl 
and mopped his suddenly heated face with 
a great bandana, finally saying gruffly: 

“You tell your sister, Miss Frances, that 
I n: mightily obleeged for ’em, Adoniram. 
They—er—jest went to the right spot, you 
tell her; lest what I needed to tone me up!’ 

“ You’d better come up and tell her your¬ 
self, Caleb,” said the merchant, with a sly 
smile. 

“ Well—er—mebbe I will. Thankee, 
Adoniram.” 

He was silent a moment, and then, sud¬ 
denly bethinking himself of the errand 
which had brought him there, he turned 
upon the little merchant with a slap of his 
knee which sounded throughout the office 
like a gun shot. 

“ But this ’ere ain’t what brought me 
here—not by a long chalk. Ye know the 
Silver Swan, Adoniram? Cap’n Horace 
Tarr’s brig’t I was with when she grounded 
on Reef Eight, two months and more 
ago ?” 

Mr. Pepper nodded. 

“ Well, sir, she’s afloat.” 

“ Afloat!” 

“ That’s what I said; afloat! A-f-l-o-t-e,” 
responded the sailor, spelling the word 
very carefully, if a trifle erratically. 

“ How—how can that be?” 

“ Well, ye see she went aground jest 
like she was goin’ inter stocks for repairs, 
and if we’d stuck by her, it’s my opinion 
Cap’n Tarr'd ha’ been alive now. ’ He 
stopped and blew his nose hastily. “ Well, 
what is, can’t be bettered, so we’ll say no 
more o’ that. 

“ But what I’m gettin’ at is this: she went 
aground all standin’, an’ the storm wot 
come up right arterwards, blew her off 
ag’in. She’s been floating, according to 
this morning’s papier, ever since.” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Adoniram. 
“ It’s too bad her hull can’t be secured for 
the boy. If it’s still sound-” 

“ Sound as a dollar!” 

“ Where is it floating?” 

“ 'Cordin’ to the report of a cap’n wot 
sighted her, she’s somewheres about lati¬ 
tude 22, longitude 70.” 

“ A.pretty valuable derelict, eh, Caleb?” 
said the merchant, reflectively. 

“ Valible? Well, I should say!” The 
old sailor looked at his friend curiously a 


moment, and then leaned forward and 
rested his huge hand on Adoniram’s knee. 
“ Besides a valible cargo wot we took on 
at the Cape and Rio, there's enough dia¬ 
monds hid aboard that brig to *make the 
boy a second Vanderbilt!" 

“ Mercy me! ” exclaimed the merchant, 
and this time the eye glasses leaped off 
their insecure resting place and fell with a 
crash to the floor, the splintered crystal 
flying in all directions. 

“ Now you’ve done it, Adoniram!” ejacu¬ 
lated Caleb in disgust. “ What under the 
canopy a man like you—with no nose to 
speak of—wants to try to wear such tackle 
as them for, is beyond me.” 

“ Well—er—Frances thinks they look 
better on me than other kinds of glasses,” 
remarked the merchant meekly. 

“ Well—hem!—I s’pose they do look some 
better on ye,” declared Caleb loyally, and 
then a slight noise from the other side of 
the door caused him to jump up and spring 
hastily to it. 

When he flung the door open, however, 
the red haired clerk was astride his high 
stool with a look of perfect innocence on 
his face; but Caleb was not reassured. He 
shook his huge fist at the fellow, and then 
shut the door again, turning the key in the 
lock and hanging his hat upon the door 
knob for further precaution. 

CHAPTER XV. 

IN WHICH CALEB EXPLAINS HIMSELF AND 
RECEIVES IN RETURN A STARTLING 
COMMUNICATION. 

“ Some of these days,” said Caleb, with 
decision, when he had taken these pre¬ 
cautions, “ I shall wring that scoundrel’s 
neck, Adoniram. I wonder at your keep¬ 
ing him here.” 

“Well, you see, nobody else would have 
him,” responded the merchant, as though 
that fact was reason enough for his keep¬ 
ing the objectional Mr. Weeks. 

“Ya-as—one o’ your blasted philan¬ 
thropic notions,” declared Caleb, with a 
snort denoting disgust. “ Well, he’ll rob 
and murder you some day and then you’ll 
wish you’d heard to me. If ‘jail bird’ ain’t 
written on his face, then I never saw it on 
no man’s.” 

“ But, Caleb, what do you mean by the 
astounding remark you just made about 
the Silver Swan ? ” asked the merchant, 
drawing the sailor’s mind away from the 
subject of Mr. Alfred Weeks and his 
frailties. 

“ I’ll tell you about it,” said Caleb, in a 
lower tone, seating himself by the desk 
again. “ What I said is straignt, Pepper. 
There is hidden inside that bulk of the 
Silver Swan, a lot o’ di’monds—how many, 
I don’t know—but enough, according to 
Cap’n Horace’s own words to make a man 
fabulously rich. They belong to his boy, 
Brandon, and we must get ’em for him. 

“ I never knew a word about the stones 
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till we was on the raft. Cap’n Horace was 
pretty fur gone—any one with half an eye 
could see that —and when we’d been out 
several days an’ hadn’t sighted no ship, he 
wrote a long letter to Brandon an’ give it 
to me with a package of other papers. 

“I’ve got them papers right here at this 
identical minute : but I ain’t opened ’em, 
’cause it ain’t my place to do so. They 
tells all about the di’monds an’ how they 
come into Cap’n Horace’s han’s. 

44 It seems that just afore we left the 
Cape a man come aboard the Silver Swan 
ana brought a package of wot he thought 
was papers, to Cap*n Horace, from his 
brother Anson.” 

44 Why, Anson was dead long ago, I 
thought,” interrupted Mr. Pepper. 

44 So did everybody else think so ; but he 
wasn’t. He was dead, though, when this 
feller seed Cap’n Horace, for he’d give the 
package into the man’s hands when he 
was dying, for him to send to Cap’n Tarr. 
But we put into the Cape afore the man 
got ’round to sendin’ ’em to the States. 

44 He never knew what a valible thing 
he was a carryin’ ’round ; but when the 
cap’n come to open the package he found 
a lot o’ di’monds done up in a separate 
wrapper. These he hid somewhere about 
the brig—he tells about it in this letter to 
Brandon, I b’lieve. 

44 1 wanted to know why he didn’t take 
’em on the raft w’en we left the brig, but 
it seems he misdoubted himself about a 
rascally sailor we had with us—one Jim 
Leroyd. 

“ This ’ere Leroyd had been snoopin’ 
around the cabin when the cap’n was given 
the di’monds, and he thought the feller 
suspected something. So, not knowing 
how it might go with any of us, he left 
the gems on the brig, preferring to risk 
‘losin’ ’em altogether, rather than to cause 
strife an’ p’r’aps bloodshed on that raft. 

44 An’ I reckon ’twas lucky he did so, fur 
we had trouble enough with that swab 
Leroyd.” 

“ Why, wasn’t he the man who was 
saved with you ? ” asked the merchant. 

“ That’s who.” 

44 Tell me, Caleb,” said Mr. Pepper 
earnestly, “why was it he stood the ex¬ 
perience so much better than you ? Why. 
lie was discharged from the hospital in a 
week, so I understand, while you show 
traces of the suffering you underwent even 
now.” 

Caleb closed his lips grimly and looked 
at the little man in silence for several 
moments. Then he leaned further for¬ 
ward and clutched his arm with one great 
brown hand. 

44 He had food that I didn’t have,” he 
whispered hoarsely. 

“What!” cried Adoniram, shrinking 
back, his eyes abulge. 

Caleb nodded slowly. 

44 There were four of us on that raft. 
Paulo Montez—he went first. We divided 


the food and water, an’ that villain Leroyd 
ate his all up. Then we had ter drive him 
behind his chest at the other end of the 
raft, an’ keep him there at the point of our 
pistols. 

“Then the cap’n went, an’—an’— I had to 
throw him to the sharks to keep him out 
o' the clutches o' that cannibal , Le¬ 
royd /” 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed the ship 
owner, shrinking back into his chair, his 
face the picture of horrified amazement. 

“ Yes, sir,” whispered Caleb; 44 he 

dragged poor Paulo’s body back o’ that 
chest—an—well, ’taint no use talkin’! I 
ain’t said a word about it before to any 
living creature. It’s only my word ag’in 
his, at best. But I swear, Adoniram, I’d 
kill the hound with as little compunction as 
I would a rat. 

“ He’s been sneaking ’round the hospital, 
inquiring about me, too,” continued the 
sailor. 44 He’s got his eye on these papers, 
for he see Cap’n Horace give ’em to me. I 
reckon he don’t know what they’re about, 
but he suspects there’s money in it. He 
was ’round to the hospital only last night, 
so the doctor told me. 

“And now, Adoniram, wot I want o” 
you is to help me find this derelict before 
some o’ Uncle Sam’s blasted iron pots go 
out after her. We must get the boy down 
from that uncle’s place in Rhode Island 

M 

“ Why, didn’t you see him this morn* 
ing ?” asked Mr. Pepper, in surprise. 

44 See who?” 

44 Why, the boy—Captain Tarr’s son, 
Brandon ?” 

44 What ?” roared the sailor. “ Then he’s 
here in New York, is he ?” 

44 Why—of—course,” responded the mer¬ 
chant, in bewilderment. “I thought you’d 
seen him again. He started out to call on 
you not two hours ago. He said you’d 
given him your address—at the New Eng¬ 
land Hotel, just below here. 

44 And what I want to say, Caleb, is 
that I don’t consider it a great proof of 
friendship on your part, for you to go to 
such a place as that, even if you were low 
in finances. I’d only be too glad to have 
you come to my house and stay the rest of 
your natural life—and so would Frances.” 

44 Me!—at the New England Hotel!—why 
the man’s crazy!” declared Caleb. 

44 Ain’t you stopping there ?” gasped the 
merchant. 

44 Am I ? Well, I guess not! I ain’t but 
just got out o’ the hospital this blessed 
morning.” 

44 Why, he said he’d seen you once, and 
you’d told him to call at the New England 
Hotel.” 

44 Who ?” roared Caleb. 

44 Brandon Tarr.” 

44 Why, man alive, I never saw the lad in 
all my life!” 

44 Then,” declared Adoniram, with 
energy, 44 there’s foul play about it. When 
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I came down this morning I found the cap¬ 
tain’s son waiting to see me. He’d just 
come down from Rhode Island, I believe, 
and he’d got your address—said he’d al¬ 
ready seen you once, mind you—and was 
up to this place to see you again, 
thought ’twas funny you should put 
up at such a house, Caleb; but I didn’t know 
but perhaps you were * on your uppers ” 
(Caleb snorted at this), 44 and haa gone 
there for cheapness, 1 told* Brandon I’d 
come up after him this noon and take him 
to lunch.” 

But Caleb was on his feet now, and pac¬ 
ing the floor like a caged lion. 

44 1 see it all—I see it all! ” he declared. 
44 It’s some o’ that swab Leroyd’s work. 
Why, man alive, do you kuow what the 
New England Hotel is? It’s one o’ the 
wickedest places in New York. I know the 
den well, and the feller as runs it, too. 
Why, the boy’s in danger every moment he 
stays there! *’ 

He seized his hat and jammed it on his 
head again. 

“ Ef anything’s happened to that boy, 
I’ll break every bone in that scoundrel’s 
body! ” he exclaimed, seizing the door and 
throwing it wide open without the formality 
of unlocking it. 

The splintered wood and broken lock 
flew in all directions as he dashed through 
the doorway and flung himself into the 
street, while Mr. Pepper remained weakly 
in his chair, too utterlv bewildered to move, 
and the festive Mr. Weeks dodged behind 
the high desk with alacrity, as the sailor 
went through the outer office like a whirl¬ 
wind. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

TELLING HOW BRANDON BEARDED THE LION 
IN HIS LAIR. IT ENDS WITH AN 
EXCITING STRUGGLE. 

As Brandon Tarr entered the apartment 
behind the bar room of the New England 
Hotel, the man at the table raised his head 
and surveyed him surlily. Evidently he 
had been drinking, and the liquor had 
changed his mood greatly from that of the 
affable sailor who had accosted the cap¬ 
tain’s son in the Chopmist woods. 

“ Well, how came you here ?” inquired 
the sailor, in no very friendly tone, gazing 
at Brandon, with bloodshot eyes. 

44 1 came down on the train.” 

44 Ain’t you lost?” 

“ Guess not,” responded the boy. 

The man shifted his position uneasily, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon his visitor. 

44 Can’t say as I expected to see you—just 
yet, any way.” 

“ No ?” returned Brandon coolly. 

“ Say! wot the blazes do you want, any 
way ? '* demanded the sailor fiercely, after 
an instant’s silence. “ It won’t pay you 
to be sassy here, my lad, now I can assure 
ye.” 


“ Think so ? Seems to me you’re not as 
glad to see me as I reckoned you would be. 
It didn’t exactly pay you to come ’way up 
to Rhode Island to pump me, did it?” 

The fellow hissea out an oath between 
his teeth and clinched his fist angrily, 

44 You’re too fresh, you are!” he declared. 

44 Maybe.” 

44 So I went up there to pump you, eh ?” 

44 1 reckon.” 

“And what did you come down here 
for?” 

44 To pump you,” responded the captain’s 
son, laughing. 

The sailor stared at him in utter amaze¬ 
ment for a moment. 

“ Of all the swabs-” he began, but 

Brandon interrupted hi in. 

44 See here, Wetherbee, I’ve come here 
for a purpose. My father intrusted you 
with some papers for me (though why he 
ever did so I don’t see—I mistrusted your 
ugly face the first time I ever saw it), and 
now you are trying to play me false/’ 

44 You know too much!” roared the sailor, 
rising and thumping the table with his 
clenched fist 

44 Yes, I do know too much for your 
good—or for the success of your plot,” 
Brandon replied, with cool sarcasm. “ See 
this ?” 

He took the bit of newspaper from his 
pocket and tossed it upon the table before 
the man. 

“What is it?” demanded the sailor, 
clutching at the clipping. 

44 The newspaper item stating that the 
Silver Swan is a derelict, instead of being 
sunken, as you declared to me. Had I not 
found it in the woods after you left, I might 
have still believed your lying yarn, Weth¬ 
erbee.” 

The sailor crumpled the bit of paper in 
his fist and shook tne clenched member in 
the boy’s face. 

44 Young man,” he said with emphasis, 
44 ye think ye’re smart; but do ye know 
that ye’re likely ter git inter trouble ’fore 
ye get out o’ this place? I don’t low no 
swab of a boy ter sass me.” 

“ I’m sorry for that,” said Brandon, 
thinking the fellow’s threat but mere bom¬ 
bastic eloquence; “ for I reckon you’ll have 
to stand it.” 

His very fearlessness caused the man to 
hesitate ere he used violence, for it might 
be that the boy had friends within call. 
The sailor therefore bit his thick lip in fury, 
and poured a shower of vituperations upon 
his visitor’s head. 

4 * Let me tell you something else, also,” 
continued Branaon. 44 1 propose to have 
those papers that father gave you.” 

44 Oh, you do?” half screamed the man, 
stamping up and down the room in ungov¬ 
ernable rage. 

“ Yes, sir; and no amount of swearing 
will scare me. Those papers are mine and 
if you won’t give them up peaceablv, the 
law will make you.” 
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Suddenly the man stopped storming and 
became more tranquil. 

“ So you’re goin’ ter law erbout it, 
be ye ?” 

“No, I don’t think I’ll have to; I think 
vou’ll see plain enough that it will be best 
for you to give them up. By your own 
confession you don’t know where the treas¬ 
ure is hid; but Ido. Somehow I'm going 
to find the wreck of the brig and get— 
whatever it was father hid. But first, I 
want those papers that I may know what 
the—the treasure consists of.” 

“Oh, ye do ? Well, how be ye goin’ ter 
prove that I’ve got the docyments?” 

“ Verv easily indeed/* Brandon re¬ 
sponded frankly. “ I’m going to look up 
the sailor who was with you on the raft. If 
father gave you the papers he doubtless 
knows it, ana I don’t believe that there are 
two men as dishonest as you, Wetherbee.” 

“So you know where the old man has 
hid the stuff, hey ? An* ver goin* ter see 
th*—th’ other sailor an’ git his evidence, 
be ye ?” 

The man’s ugly face turned a deep red¬ 
dish hue and he reached out his hanas and 
clutched the empty chair as though he 
were strangling somebody. The gesture 
was so terribly realistic and the man’s face 
so diabolical, that Brandon involuntarily 
shrank back. 

“You little fool!” hissed the other 
slowly. “ You’ve put yourself right inter 
my han’s an’ let me tell ye I’m a bad man 
ter monkey with. I’ve let ye hev it all 
your own way so fur, but now ’twill be my 
turn, an* don’t you forgit it! Ye know 
where thet treasure is hidden aboard the 
brig, hey? Then, by the great jib boom, 
ye'll tell me or ye'll never git out o' here 
alive!" 

As he uttered the threat he sprang upon 
the boy so suddenly that Brandon was 
totally unprepared for the assault. His 
victim was no match for his great strength, 
and was borne to the floor at once. 

The villain’s hand upon his throat de¬ 
prived the boy of all power of utterance, 
and he felt himself being slowly choked 
into insensibility. 

Suddenly the door between the apart¬ 
ment and the bar room was flung wide 
open as though a small hurricane had de¬ 
scended upon the establishment of the 
New England Hotel. Don’s villainous as¬ 
sailant—big and burly though he was— 
was seized in a grip of iron, pulled from 
his victim, and thrown bodily to the other 
side of the room. 

‘ You scoundrel!” roared Caleb (for it 
was he) in a voice that made the chande¬ 
lier tremble. “ Would you kill the lad ?” 

But Brandon, now that the pressure was 
removed from his throat, was on his feet 
in a moment, staring curiously at the big, 
wooden legged sailor. 

“ Just saved you from adding murder to 
your other sins, did I ?” continued the mate 
of the Silver Swan. “ Did he hurt you, lad ?” 


“ Guess I’m all right,” responded Bran¬ 
don, feeling of his throat as his assailant 
arose to his feet, scowling ferociously at 
the new comer. 

“ I’ll live to see you hung yet, Jim Le- 
royd !” Caleb declared, shaking his huge 
fist at the sailor. 

“ Great Scott!” exclaimed Brandon; “ is 
that his name ? Why, he told me he was 
Caleb Wetherbee! ” 

“He did, eh? Blast his impudence! 
Let me tell you, lad, if Cale Wetherbee 
looked like that scoundrel, he’d go drown 
himself for very shame, hn Caleb Weth¬ 
erbee, myself, and you , I reckon, are 
Brandon Tarr.” 

Brandon was fairly stupefied by this an¬ 
nouncement. 

“ But what about the—the papers father 

ut into his hands for me?” he asked, 

reathlessly. 

“Your father give him papers, lad? 
Well, I reckon not ! He’s lied to ye.” 

“ Then he hasn’t them ? ” 

“ Not he. I’ve got ’em myself, safe and 
sound.” 

“You have them?” repeated Brandon. 

“That I have,” replied the mate con¬ 
fidently, “and what’s more, I’ve got ’em 
right here ! ” 

At this juncture the door behind them 
opened and the red faced barkeeper came 
into the room. 

“ Look er-here, wot’s de meanin* of all 
dis, hey?” he demanded, eying Caleb 
with disfavor. 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it ? ” said the wooden 
legged sailor, in disgust. “I know you % 
Tack Brady. Get out here, you walking 
beer keg! I’m having a private seance 
with this gentleman,” intimating the cowed 
Leroyd. 

A quick look of intelligence passed be¬ 
tween Leroyd and the bartender. 

“Ye’re tryin* ter kick up a shindy in dis 
place, dat’s wot ye’re at! ” declared the 
latter, rolling up his sleeves, belliger- 
antly. 

“Yes, and I’ll kick up a bigger row be¬ 
fore I’m through,” Caleb replied threaten¬ 
ingly. “ Now you run out and play, 
sonny, while I talk to my friend, Mr. 
Leroyd, here.” 

This so angered the pugilistic looking 
man that he made a dash at the big sailor; 
but the consequences were exceedingly 
unpleasant. 

Calebs hammer-like fist swung round 
with the force of a pile driver, and an ox 
would have fallen before that blow. As 
Mr. Brady himself would have put it, he 
was “ knocked out in one round/’ 

But the treacherous Leroyd, taking ad¬ 
vantage of his friend’s attack on the mate, 
sprang upon Caleb from the other side. 
This flank movement was totally unex¬ 
pected, and, weakened by his long confine¬ 
ment in the hospital, the mate of the Silver 
Swan could not hold his own with his 
former shipmate. 
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Both went to the floor with a crash, and as 
they fell Leroyd tore open his antagonist’s 
coat and seized a flat leather case from the 
mate’s inside pocket. Dealing one heavy 
blow on the others upturned face, the 
scoundrel sprang up aud disappeared like 
a shot through the door at the opposite 
end of the apartment. 

“ Stop him ! ” roared Caleb, and Bran¬ 
don, who had stood utterly bewildered and 
helpless throughout the scene, sprang for¬ 
ward to the door. 

•• The papers! He’s stolen the papers!" 
he gasped, seizing the knob and trying to 
pull open the door. 

But the key had been turned in the lock 
and the stout door baffled all his attempts 
upon it. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

RELATING A TIMELY ARRIVAL, IT SHOWS LIKE¬ 
WISE HOW THE OMNIPRESENT WEEKS 
PROVES HIS RIGHT TO THE TERM. 

Hampered as he was by his wooden leg, 
it was several moments before the old 
sailor could get upon his feet, aud the 
festive Mr. Bradv, maddened and almost 
blinded by the blow he had received in the 
first of the fracas, would have pitched in¬ 
to him had not Brandon threatened the 
fellow with one of the heavy chairs with 
which the room was furnished. 

“ I’ll make dis the sorriest day er your 
life, ye bloomin’ big brute ! ” declared Mr. 
Brady, holding one hand to his bruised 
face, and shaking the other fist at the 
sailor. “I’ll have ye jugged—that’s wot 
I’ll do-” 

And just then he stopped, for in the door¬ 
way leading to the bar room stood Adoni- 
ram Pepper, flushed and breathless, and 
behind him the burly forms of two blue- 
coated policemen. 

“ Thank goodness, the boy is safe ! ” 
asped the little merchant. “Are you 
urt, Caleb?” 

“ Some shaken up, but that’s all, ship¬ 
mate,” declared the mate of the Silver 
Swan. “I got here just in time to keep 
that brute Leroyd from choking the lad to 
death.” 

“ Mercy ! and where is he now ? ” 

“Skipped, I reckon,” responded Caleb 
briefly, brushing the sawdust off his cloth¬ 
ing. 

“ But he’s stolen the papers,” said Bran- 
don. 

“ Not the papers your father gave 
Caleb? ” cried the little man. “ He must 
be captured at once ! ” 

“ Yes, he robbed me,” said Caleb slowly; 
“ but whether he got anything o’ much 
value or not is another question. Let’s 
get out o’ here ’Doniram, and take account 
o’ cargo.” 

Just here the policemen crowded into 
the room. 

“ Has your man got away, sir ? ” one of 
them asked Mr. Pepper. 


“I’m afraid he has, officer— unless you 
want this fellow arrested, Caleb?” indicat¬ 
ing the saloon keeper. 

At this Brady began to storm and rave 
disgracefully. 

“Come, quit that, Brady!” commanded 
officer Mullen, “ You’re deep in this, I’ve 
no doubt. You want to walk a chalk line 
now, or I’ll have your license taken away. 
D’ye understand ?” 

Mr. Brady subsided at this threat, and 
the party filed out. 

“ It’s all right now, officer,” said Adoni- 
ram, slipping something into Mr. Mullen's 
hand. “ We won’t trouble you further. If 
anything more comes of it, I’ll step around 
ana see the captain myself.” 

The two policemen nodded and Mr. Pep¬ 
per led his triends back to his office. 

On the way Brandon explained his pre¬ 
vious connection with the villain Leroyd, 
and recounted what had occurred at the 
New England Hotel before Caleb’s timely 
appearance. 

“ Well, I reckon you were just what 
Leroyd told you—a little too fresh,” was 
the comment of the mate of the Silver 
Swan. “ ’ Twas only by luck that ye warn’t 
garroted by that scoundrel. There’s been 
more than one man gone into that dive 
that never come out arterwards, now I tell 
ye.” 

“You are wrong, Caleb,” declared Mr. 
Pepper confidently. “It was not luck— 
’twas Providence. 

“ Mebbe you’re right, old man,” returned 
the mate. “ Now, lad, come in here and 
tell us all about yourself before we do 
anything further. We want to get a 
thorough understanding o’ the case.” 

They had arrived at the shipping mer¬ 
chant's office, but it was locked and Mr. 
Pepper had to use his own private pass 
key. 

“ Weeks has gone out,” the old gentle¬ 
man explained, ushering them in. “ It’s 
his dinner hour.” 

“ I’m glad the swab’s out of the way,” 
growled the sailor. “ I don’t see what you 
keep that prying, sneaking rascal about 
here for any way. He’ll do you some 
damage some time, ’Doniram.” 

“ I—I should dislike to discharge him,” 
said the old gentleman gently. “ He—he 
is an unfortunate fellow-” 

“ Unfortunate !” snorted the mate in dis¬ 
gust. 

“Yes, unfortunate, Caleb. Even his 
face is against him. Who would want 
such a looking fellow around an office ? 
And office work is all he knows how to do. 
Marks wouldn’t keep him down to the 
other office, so I had to take him up 
here. ” 

“ Had to!” 

Caleb stared at his old friend in pitying 
surprise. 

“ ’Doniram,” he said, “ you—make—me 
—weary!” 

Then he shook his head sadly and 
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dropped heavily into a chair he had former- understand each other, eh, lad ? Ye'll put 

ly occupied near the merchant's desk. yourself under our care, an' 'Doniram an' 

44 Come,” he said, turning to Brandon, 1*11 see you through this thing.” 

holding out his hand affectionately, 44 come 44 I'm only too glad to have your help.” 
and sit down here beside me, my lad. We cried Don warmly. 44 Alone I can do 

want to know each other better—you aud nothing; but with you to help me, Mr. 

I—and I’ve got a good deal to say to ye, Wetherbee-” 

44 Your father’s last words to me was 44 Drop that!” thundered Caleb. 14 Don’t 
4 Remember, Cale !’ an' they referred to the you 4 mister * me, blast yer impudence ! 

fac’ that he’d left me in charge o’ you—an’ I’m Cale Wetherbee to you, as I was to yer 

of your property. An’ I’m rememberin’, father.” 

though that hospital business delayed me Then he added more mildly: 
a good bit.” 44 You can count on me, Don. And you 

44 But,Caleb.” said the merchant nervous* can count on Pepperpod, here, every time, 

ly, 44 what will you do about those—those eh ?” and he nodded to the ship owner, 

diamonds,” and he looked at Brandon 44 That you can, Don,” rejoined Mr. Pep- 

smilingly, 44 now that that scamp has stolen per. 44 And already I have a vessel I can 

the captain’s papers ?” place at your disposal. It is the whale- 

44 Diamonds r echoed Brandon. back steamer I spoke of this morning. 

44 Aye, diamonds—lashin’s of ’em !” the You shall have her and go in quest of the 
sailor declared earnestly. 44 If yer father Silver Swan.” 

was ter be believed— an* you know whether 44 A whaleback, hey?” repeated Caleb 
or not to believe him as well as /—there's quickly, with a doubtful shake of his head, 
di’monds hid aboard that brig, enough to “I don’t know much about them new 
make you a rich man, my lad.” fangled things.” 

44 But the papers ?” repeated Mr. Pepper. “Well, you shall before long,” Mr. Pep- 
44 Blast the papersr' exclaimed the per declared. 44 With her you can beat 
sailor, slapping his thigh impatiently. any of these cruisers to the brig, and get 
44 They don’t amount to a row of pins.” the diamonds before they blow her sky 
44 But they’ll tell that Leroyd all about high, 
the treasure and just where to find it,” 44 Now, let us go out to lunch; it is long 
said Brandon. past my regular nour,” he continued. 44 1 

44 And you won’t know where to look for will close the office for the day and you 
it aboard the Silver Swan,” Mr. Pepper must both go home with me. Wait; I’ll 
chimed in. telephone to Marks.” 

44 1 won’t hey ?” responded Caleb with a 44 Let me git my clo’es brushed before we 
snort of disgust. 44 Sure of that, be ye ?” go up town, ’Doniram,” exclaimed Caleb, 
44 1 think I know where father would in sudden haste. 44 I've got sawdust all 

g lace the gems for safe keeping,” said over me.” 
randon, slowly. 44 All right,” the merchant responded, 

44 Yes, an I reckon / know, too,” the giving the call for the wareroom office (it 
mate declared. 44 There’s a sliding panel was a private line); 44 you’ll find a whisk 
in the cabin—eh, lad ?” broom in that wardrobe there. Don can 

Brandon nodded acquiescence. brush you.” 

44 Yes, that’s it,” went on the sailor; 44 it The sailor arose and walked over to the 
come to me just now when I was a-thinkin’ wardrobe. 

of the matter. We useter keep our private 44 Dern the thing! how it sticks,” he re- 

papers in that 'ere hole in the bulkhead. marked impatieutly, tugging at the han- 

It’s the third panel on the port side from die. 

the companion way.” Then he exerted his great strength and 

44 Sh!” exclaimed the merchant, “suppose the door flew open with surprising sudden- 
somebody should overhear you.” ness, and with it, to the startled amaze- 

44 Oh, that sneak Weeks isn’t here,” re- ment of the entire party, came the red 

plied Caleb carelessly. 44 You don’t have haired clerk, Alfred Weeks, clinging 
anybody else working for you here who vainly to the inner knob, 
would snoop like him, do you, ’Doniram?” The momentum of his exit fairly threw 
The merchant shook nis head with a him across the small room, where he 
mild smile. dropped into a chair which happened to 

44 Well, then,” said the mate of the Silver stand handy, gazing, the picture of fright. 
Swan, 44 we can get down to business. We at the infuriated sailor. 

(To be continued.) 


SAVED BY THE UNION JACK.. 

By Robert T. Hardy, Jr. 



T seems to me,” Harry said, 
looking up from his book of 
adventures as his uncle en¬ 
tered the room—“ it seems 
to me. Uncle Frank, that it 
must be a terrible sensation 
to have to face a file of 
soldiers, and expect every second to feel a 
dozen bullets go tearing through you, as 
some of those spies did in the war. 

Harry’s uncle was an English sea cap¬ 
tain, and was now making the family one 
of his annual visits. 

44 Indeed it is, my bov,’’ he returned, in 
response to his nephew's observation. 44 1 
know how it feels, for I’ve been there; and 
it’s not many men who have survived that 
experience to tell of it.” 

44 Why, Uncle Frank,” interjected little 
Fred, from the rug by the fireside, where 
he lay stretched out in lazy contentment, 
44 1 didn’t know you were in the war.” 

44 1 wasn’t,” replied his uncle, seating 
himself near by, and rolling the little fellow 
over by a dexterous combination of push 
and tickle. 44 1 didn’t say so, did I ?” 

44 Tell us about it, Uncle Frank,” broke 
in Harry eagerly, drawing up his chair 
and putting aside his book. 

It wasn*t often they could get Uncle 
Frank to talk about his adventures. He 
always claimed that he’d never had any; 
but he’d been following the sea for twenty 
years, and both boys were sure he must 
have had lots of them. All sailor uncles 
had. 

44 Oh, do,” pleaded Fred, recovering liis 
equilibrium, and neglecting in his eager¬ 
ness, to pitch into his big uncle as was 
customary when the latter teased him. 

The captain puffed away at his pipe a 
few moments in thoughtful silence. 


44 Well, boys,” he said finally, 44 there 
isn’t an awful lot to tell; but it’s the closest I 
ever came to passing in my checks, and if 
you want the story, you shall have it. 

44 It’s all of twenty years ago, and I was 
very young, a mere boy. at the time. I 
had shipped on the Sophie, a bark belong¬ 
ing to an intimate friend of grandfather’s, 
so I had a pretty comfortable berth. 

44 The particular occurrence I have re¬ 
ference to happened during a stop we made 
at Havana. Cuba has long been charac¬ 
terized by political disturbances, and pro¬ 
bably always will be so long as the Dons 
hold them down, and one of the periodical 
insurrections happened to be in full blast at 
the time of our arrival. 

44 We'd heard that Havana was under 
martial law, but a man gets cramped after 
staying a long time on shipboard, and we 
longed to stretch our legs on dry land. So 
some of us got shore leave, including your 
uncle Frank. 

44 After spending a few hours on shore, 
I began to think of getting back to the 
ship. I’d got separated from my mates, but 
that didn’t worry me at all. 

44 Well, sir, X was walking leisurely 
through the streets when suddenly I heard 
a shot, and then the noise of a lively scuffle. 
I naturally quickened my pace to see what 
the row was about. 

44 Turning down a side street, I came 
upon a man sprawled out on the pavement, 
face down. Near his outstretched right 
hand was a small revolver, which I decided 
must be the one I had heard fired a mo¬ 
ment before. 

44 1 was naturally a tender hearted chap, 
and kneeling by the fallen man, I turned 
him over and lifted his head. There’s 
something about a dead man which can 
seldom be mistaken, and it hardly needed 
a glance to convince me that the man in 
my arms was past all earthly assistance. 

44 As I laid the poor fellow gently down, 
I noticed a big hole in his side, through 
which the blood was slowly oozing. 

44 1 drew a long breath and stood up, and 
then for the first time discerned a file of 
gaily uniformed Spanish soldiers approach¬ 
ing at a double quick. 

44 Now, I hadn't the slightest idea that 
I’d be connected in any way with the 
murder, so you can imagine my surprise 
when the soldiers seized me with no gentle 
hands and hustled me off. 

“ I didn’t dare resist. They were ugly 
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looking fellows, and brought their bayonets 
into unpleasantly close proximity. I pro¬ 
tested vigorously, however, against my 
arrest, both in English and in the extremely 
limited stock of Spanish at my command. 
They paid no attention to me, though, and 
when we reached the prison I was roughly 
thrust into a cell. 

“ There was absolutely no furniture in 
it, barring kind of a straw pallet, so I sat 
on that and thought the matter over. 

“ The whole thing was so sudden, so en¬ 
tirely unexpected, that I hadn’t the slight¬ 
est idea of what I should do or what my 
captors would do. 

“ I was not left long in doubt. 

“ About half an hour later, I heard the 
tramp of feet, and an instant later the cell 
door creaked open, and half a dozen mur¬ 
derous looking scoundrels conducted me to 
what was apparently the executive cham¬ 
ber of the prison. 

“There sat some eight or ten gaudily 
attired officers, and I soon became aware 
that they were there to decide on what 
should be done with me. 

“ The trial was a mere farce. 1 wasn’t 

P ermitted to plead, and could talk so little 
panish that I couldn’t have said a great 
deal anyhow. 

“ I could understand most of their lingo, 
however; quite enough to learn that I was 
found guilty of murder, and condemned to 
be shot at eight o’clock the following 
morning. 

“ 1 tell you, it just about took my knees 
from under me. The room swam before 
my eyes, and I hardly realized that I was 
being led back to the cell a condemned 
man. 

“ I realized it a moment later, however, 
when the cell door clanged shut, and I was 
left alone without the vestige of a light, 
and with only my thoughts for company, 
and they were anything but cheerful com- 
, you’d better believe, 
thought of everything wrong I had 
ever done in my life. My misdeeds seemed 
to troop slowly by me. Most of them had 
seemed very trivial once, but now they ap¬ 
peared like terrible crimes. 

“ Then my thoughts reverted to my far 
away home in England, the dear old father 
and mother, and my sister Bess, who had 
married your father just a year or two be¬ 
fore, and was then living in the States. It 
had been a long time since I'd shed any 
tears, but I thiuk I cried enough in the 
next hour to last any ordinary man a life¬ 
time. 

“ I fell asleep finally from sheer exhaus¬ 
tion, but slept fitfully and awoke early. 

“ How miserable I felt! I hadn’t a watch 
with me, and it seemed as if it must be 
nearly eight o’clock. I nerved myself for 
the ordeal. I would show those contempt¬ 
ible Spaniards how an English sailor could 
die. I was weak no longer. 

“ Time passed. It seemed an eternity 
to me. The seconds gradually became 


minutes; the minutes, hours—aye, hours, 
for I roust have waked up about four, and 
not until shortly before eight did they take 
any notice of me, 

“ Again came that measured tramp, 
tramp, and once more the door was opened. 
This time my escort led me out to the 
prison yard. 

“How delightfully fresh and sweet the 
air was ! How brightly the sun was shin¬ 
ing ! Everything seemed endowed with 

lad ness and beauty. And I—I was to 

ie an ignominious death in this foreign 
land, with no friend near, to transmit any 
last message to those loved ones across 
the sea. 

“ I was strong now. My step was as firm 
as that of the soldiers. 

“ At the end of the yard was a high stone 
wall, and thither was I conducted and 
placed with my back against it. A file of 
soldiers was already drawn up, under the 
command of a dapper looking Spanish 
lieutenant. 

“ Suddenly a slight stir arose inside the 
prison, and the lieutenant hesitated. 

“ At that moment the heavy door lead¬ 
ing into the courtyard swung open, and a 
straight, soldierly figure strode into view. 

“A glance showed me who this new 
comer was. The uniform, the sword, the 
cocked hat, the decorations on his breast, 
were unmistakable. It was the English 
consul himself. 

“ He was an imposing figure as he stood 
between me aud the firing party, his flash¬ 
ing eyes fixed on the lieutenant in com¬ 
mand, who saluted him politely. 

“ • Well, sir,'said he, in calm, even tones, 

‘ I have just got wind of this outrage, and 
trust I have arrived in time to accomplish 
two things: to save this young man’s life, 
and to save your government trom getting 
into the worst scrape they ever got into in 
all their lives.’ 

“ I stood there an interested spectator. 
I no longer feared death; it seemed as if 
the arrival of mv country’s representative 
has precluded ail possibility of their carry¬ 
ing out my sentence. 

“ But, had it? 

“The lieutenant gravely showed the con¬ 
sul his warrant. It bore the governor’s 
signature and a dreadfully official looking 
seal. 

“ ‘ This thing's no good,’ the consul ex¬ 
claimed. * You will have to get your 
governor to rescind the order. This young 
man is a British subject, and I demand his 
release.’ 

“ * You are too late, senor,' replied the 
officer. * I have my orders aud must obey;’ 
and turning to the expectant soldiers he 
gave a sharp, quick word of command. 

“ Instantly a dozen rifles were leveled at 
my breast. 

“ Hope died within me. 

“ * At least,' the consul said, ‘ you will al¬ 
low me to shake hands with this young 
man before he dies.' 
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“ * I cannot refuse that,’ the lieutenant 
replied 

44 The consul approached me. and I held 
out my hand. I felt glad that I was to be 
permitted to once more grasp the hand 
of a fellow Englishman, ere those grim 
looking tubes hurled their messengers of 
death. It seemed almost a boon. 

14 As the consul reached me, instead of 
seizing my hand, he thrust his own into an 
inner pocket, and the next second he had 
drawn out a neatly folded Union Jack, as 
the British flag is called. 

44 Another instant and he had thrown it 
over me, and I heard him say, * Fire, if you 
dare !' His very tone was a menace. 

“ 4 Ground arms !’ the lieutenant said 
savagely. 

44 1 was led back to my cell, and shortly 
after had a call from the consul, to whom I 
told my story. 


“ On learning the circumstances the 
governor granted me a reprieve, and a day 
later I was released with profuse apolo¬ 
gies. 

“ I called on the consul to thank him for 
saving my life, and then sought out my 
ship. As I got down to the docks I saw a 
black hulled man of war in the offing, fly¬ 
ing the cross of St. George. It didn’t re¬ 
quire very shrewd guessing to conclude 
that the apologetic action ot the Spanish 
authorities was largely influenced by her 
arrival.” 

“But what became of the consul. Uncle 
Frank?” asked Harry, when the story was 
finished. 

44 He died of fever a year or two later, so 
I never saw him again ; but no matter how 
long I live I can never forget him, nor the 
time when my life was saved by the Union 
Jack !” 



THE CHRISTMAS KISS. 

Close to the hearth, hung two little socks, 

Of two chubby boys, with curly brown locks, 

Who had just crept into their bed, 

They rolled, and tossed, and prattled like boys, 

Of tops, and sleds, and childish toys, 

And then they covered their heads. 

One hastened on to the City of Nod, 

Where old Father Time, with his magical rod, 

Sits on his kingly throne. 

The other waited with wide open eyes. 

Then slipped out of bed, in glad surprise, 

To find he was all alone. 

Two little bare feet crept over the floor, 

And their owner glanced at the half open door, 

Then a tiny sock pinned to the wall; 

44 This one is for mama”—the clock struck eleven, 
“And give her this kiss; you’ll find her in Heaven 
44 No matter how late you call.” 

If old St. Peter would tell all he knew, 

He would say that an angel his gates passed through. 
And left a heaven of bliss, 

To go to that room, to that chubby faced child, 

Ana look in his eyes, so tender and mild, 

As she took for herself that kiss ! 


Foster Coates . 





THE YOUNG SALESMAN.* 


By Horatio Alger, Jr, 

Author of 44 The Island Treasure 44 J Rupert's Ambition," "Ragged Dick," etc • 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED. 

Scott Walton, an English boy of sixteen, sails 
for America with his father, who dies of consump¬ 
tion during the voyage. The boy is thus left 
practically on his own resources. 

On reaching New York, Scott comes across 
Ezra Little, a cousin of his mother, who gives him 
a position in his dry goods store, where the boy 
rapidly becomes proficient as a salesman. 

The only pay Scott receives is his board and 
lodging with the Littles, who treat him con¬ 
temptuously as a poor relation. Mr. Little’s son, 
Loamrni, is particularly discourteous to Scott, 
who, however, goes up a peg in his estimation by 
the younger Little’s becoming aware of the 
friendly relations existing between Scott and the 
wealthy Justin Wood, whose acquaintance Scott 
has made through both having been victimized 
by a swindler. 

An elderly relative of the Littles, Seth Lawton, 
comes to the city, but as he is not fashionably 
clad, they conclude that he also is poor, and treat 
him with scant courtesy. 

Mr. Little allows his son but a very limited 
amount of spending money, which bothers 
Loamrni, as he is a young man of extravagant 
tastes. 

Yielding to temptation he steals hts mother’s 
pocketbook, and after appropriating the contents, 
places it in Scott’s room, when the loss is dis¬ 
covered Loamrni throws suspicion on his cousin, 
which results in the searching of Scott’s room, 
and the discovery of the empty purse. 

Scott is accused of the theft, and in spite of his 
indignant denial, he is sum¬ 
marily deprived of both home 
and position. 

He calls to acquaint 
his cousin Seth with his 
misfortune, and, to his 
dismay, learns that Mr. 
Lawton has gone West 
to be away a month. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A NEW HOME. 

you wish to see Mr. Law- 
ton about something im¬ 
portant ?” asked Mrs. 

Mead. 

“Yes, I wished to ask 
his advice. I have lost my 

place.” 

•• At Mr. Little’s store?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I never liked Mr. Little, 
id Willie has an¬ 
other position.” 

“ Have von a small room vacant, Mrs. 
Mead? I have left Mr. Little’s house also, 
and I must find a room somewhere.” 


“ I have a small hall bedroom on the 
third floor.” 

44 What rent do you charge ?” 

44 Two dollars a week usually, but to you 
I will make it a dollar and a half.” 

44 Then I will take it. Can I go up at 
once and leave my valise ?” 

44 Yes; I will show the wav.” 

The room was small, as Mrs. Mead had 
described it, but it was scrupulously clean. 
Scott felt that he would be very well satis¬ 
fied with it, if only he could continue to 
pay the rent. It was certainly pleasanter 
than the room he had occupied at Ezra 
Little’s. 

44 You must dine with us tonight, Mr. 
Walton,” said Mrs. Mead hospitably. 
44 Willie will be glad to see you, and then 
you can tell us how you came to leave the 
store.” 

As soon as he was settled Scott went out 
and began to look for a position. He 
bought a morning paper, and looked over 
the advertisements of 44 Help Wanted.” 

He took down several names, and began 
to call in rotation. In several instances he 
found the places already filled. In one 
place he was offered two dollars and a half 
a week, which he knew it would be idle 
to accept, as it would do little more than 
pay his room rent. 

In one place he was asked where he 
had worked last. 

44 At Little’s dry goods store on Eighth 
Avenue,” he answered. 

44 Why did you leave ?” 

44 Because of a disagreement with Mr. 
Little.” 

44 1 don’t think we shall require your ser¬ 
vices,” said the merchant coldly. 

He turned away, as if to intimate that 
the conference was at an end. 

Scott was depressed. He saw that any 
explanation he might give of his leaving 
his former place would only injure him. 
Yet almost every where the question would 
be asked. 

This made him feel all the more that he 
had been very unjustly treated by Ezra 
Little. He had been required to plead 
guilty to a theft which he had not com¬ 
mitted, and to replace the money lost with 
money of his own. He had very properly 
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declined to do this, and now he was thrown 
out of employment, with very little chance 
of securing another place. 

Several days passed, and Scott must 
have made application for a hundred situ¬ 
ations. But his luck did not improve. One 
obstacle was a general business depression 
which made employers averse to hiring 
new employees. 

And all tne while his scanty funds were 
diminishing. He sought out cheap restau¬ 
rants and limited his orders to the barest 
necessaries, but still his money melted 
away till at length he was reduced to fifty 
cents. Besides his week was about out, 
and he would be called upon to pay a 
second week's rent. 

This was of course out of the question. 
Poor Scott was deeply perplexed. He be¬ 
gan to think it would be better if he had 
complied with Ezra Little’s demand for the 
five dollar bill. It was about gone now, 
and he was without an income. 

He chauced to be passing the Gilsey 
House at four o’clock in the afternoon 
when he heard his name called. 

Looking up, he recognized the familiar 
face of Justin Wood, whom he had not met 
for some weeks. 

“ I am glad to see you once more, Scott,” 
said the young man cordially. 44 Why 
haven't you called upon me ?” 

44 1 dia call once, out I did not find you 
in.” 

44 It must have been when I was making 
a short visit to Philadelphia. But now 
come in and give an account of yourself. 
How does it happen that you are in the 
streets at this hour?” 

44 Because, Mr. Wood,” answered Scott 
gravely, 44 1 have lost my place.” 

44 Then you have a story to tell. Come in 
and tell me all about it.” 

He led the way into the hotel, and Scott 
followed him into the reading room. 

44 Now take a seat at the window,” said 
Justin Wood, pointing to an arm chair, 
44 and tell me why you were discharged.” 

Scott told the story in as few words as 
possible. 

44 This money, which Mr. Little wished 
you to give up, was a part of what you re¬ 
covered from that swindler at Staten Island, 
I presume ?” 

44 Yes, sir.” 

44 Then I could certify to its belongingto 
you. Do you wish me to do so ?” 

44 1 don’t want to go back to Mr. Little's 
if I can find another place. Besides, it will 
still be said that the pocketbook was found 
in my room.” 

44 Have you any idea who put it there?” 

44 Yes; I think it was put there by 
Loammi.” 

44 That is my own conclusion.” 

44 But I don r t see how lean bring it home 
to him.” 

44 There will be a difficulty. If you could 
et evidence of his having changed a five 
ollar bill about that time, now-” 


44 1 don't see how I can do that. It hap¬ 
pened a week since.” 

44 Where are you living now?” 

44 1 have a room on West Sixteenth Street, 
at the house of a Mrs. Mead, but I shall 
have to leave it tomorrow.” 

44 Why ?” 

44 Because I have no money to pay the 
rent for a second week.” 

44 How much is it ?” 

“ A dollar and a half.” 

44 1 might be willing to lend you as much 
as that,” said Justin Wood, smiling. 

44 Thank you, sir, but I shall need money 
to buy my meals besides.” 

44 Then I think I shall have to come to 
your assistance.” 

Justin Wood put his hand in his pocket, 
and drew out two five dollar bills. 

44 That will tide you over for the present,” 
he said. 

44 But,” said Scott, 44 ought I to accept so 
much ? I don't know when I shall be able 
to repay you.” 

44 Then we had better consider it a gift.” 

Seth expressed his gratitude, but the 
young man made light of it. 

44 It is hardly worm mentioning,” he said. 
44 If it will do you good I am glad. Now 
you must come in and take some dinner 
with me. I have eaten nothing since break¬ 
fast, and am almost famished.” 

The young man ordered a plain, but 
most appetizing dinner, to which Scott and 
himself did equal justice. Scott, too, had 
eaten nothing since breakfast, and that 
breakfast had been a meager one. 

After dinner the two friends hailed a car 
and went up town. They spent an hour in 
Central Park. Mr. Wooa proposed to walk 
back, and Scott accompanied nim. 

“Would you mind if I called at Mr. 
Little’s house ? ” asked Scott. 44 There 
may be a letter for me from Cousin Seth.” 

44 Do so by all means, Scott.” 

Scott rang the bell, and the door was 
opened by Ellen. 

Her eye brightened when she saw Scott, 
whom she liked much better than Loammi. 

44 1 am glad to see you, Scott,” she said. 
44 And where are you living now ?’* 

44 1 am boarding on West Sixteenth 
Street.” 

44 And have you got another place ?” 

44 Not yet. I suppose you heard why I 
left the house. ” 

44 Yes, I did, and it’s a shame.” 

44 Did you hear that Mrs. Little’s pocket- 
book was found in my room ?” 

44 Yes, I did, and I know who put it 
there.” 

44 Who was it ?” asked Scott eagerly. 

“ Only an hour before, I myself saw 
Loammi coming out of your chamber. He 
pretended that he went there expecting to 
see you.” 

44 Did you tell Mr. Little that?” 

“ No; but I will if you want me to.” 

44 1 may ask you to do it some time. Do 
you think Loammi took the money ?” 
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“ I do that. All this week he’s been un¬ 
usually flush of cash. It’s easy to guess 
where it came from.” 

“ And I have had to suffer for his theft. 
Oh, by the way, Ellen, has any letter come 
here for me ?” * 

•* There was one came this morning. I’ll 
get it for you.” 

Scott looked at the postmark of the let¬ 
ter, and saw that it was from Chicago. 


CHAPTER XX. 

SCOTT IS VINDICATED. 

Scott opened the letter, which proved to 
be brief. It was dated at the Sherman 
House, Chicago, and ran thus: 

I am called away suddenly on business, 
and may be absent for a month. Should you 
need to consult me on any subject direct to 
me here, as letters will be forwarded if I am 
absent from the city. 

Cousin Seth. 

Scott showed the letter to Mr. Wood. 

“ I shall be glad to make the acquain¬ 
tance of Mr. Lawton,” said Justin. “He 
is evidently a good friend of yours.” 

“ If he were here now he might get me 
a place. I don’t stand much chance by 
myself.” 

** I must see if I can’t find some tempo¬ 
rary work for you to do. Suppose we take 
an ice cream. Do you know any good 
place near by ?” 

“ There is one on Sixth Avenue.” 

“ Very well, we will go there.” 

Scott led the way to the place already 
referred to, frequented by his cousin, 
Loammi. When they entered Scott saw 
Loammi seated at a table in the rear part 
of the saloon. 

He espied the new arrival, and was evi¬ 
dently surprised to meet Scott in such a 
place. 

“ Hallo, Scott!” he called out. 

“ Good evening, Loammi,” returned 
Scott coolly. 

“ Goin’ to take an ice cream ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I say, are you working yet ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ Then how can you afford to buy ice 
cream ?” Loammi was about to ask, but the 
presence of Justin Wood checked him. Mr. 
Wood was handsomely dressed, and looked 
like a man of means. 

“ I wonder where Scott picked him up.” 
thought Loammi. He wished to be intro¬ 
duced, but Scott did not give any encour¬ 
agement in that direction. 

Loammi, having no good excuse to stay, 
rose and left the saloon. 

“ So that's your cousin?” remarked Jus¬ 
tin Wood. 

“Yes.” 

“ He looks sly. I am something of a 
judge of faces, and I don't like his.” 

“ I suppose I am prejudiced against 
him,” said Scott. “ I don’t think I could 
ever like him.” 


Scarcely had Loammi left the saloon, 
when Scott was surprised to see Ezra Little 
and his wife enter. 

Mrs. Little first caught sight of Scott 
and spoke in a low tone to her husband. 

Ezra Little, turning his glance in the di¬ 
rection of Scott, eyed him severely. 

“ So this is where vou spend your ill got¬ 
ten money,” he said, not noticing that 
Scott was in the company of the fashion¬ 
ably dressed young man sitting on the op¬ 
posite side of the table. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” said Justin 
Wood, “ but it is my money that is being 
spent.” 

“ I was not aware that you were in the 
boy’s company,” said Ezra Little respect¬ 
fully, for he*saw that Mr. Wood was a 
gentleman of social position. “ I must ex¬ 
plain that your companion left my house a 
week since under discreditable circum¬ 
stances. ” 

“ He told me the circumstances. You 
assumed that the money he had in his pos¬ 
session was stolen.” 

“ There can hardly be a doubt of it. 
There was a five dollar bill—and the miss¬ 
ing pocketbook contained a five dollar 
bill.” 

“ I am personally cognizant of the fact 
that the money was his own. Indeed, I 
helped to recover it for him from a swind¬ 
ler who had robbed him of it.” 

“ This does not explain the pocketbook 
beiug found in his chamber.” 

“ Where your son put it.” 

“ This is a strange charge to make, sir. 
Have you any grounds for making it ?” 

“ Scott and I called at your house this 
evening. The servant said that an hour 
before the discovery of the pocketbook 
your son was seen by her coming out of 
Scott’s room.” 

Ezra Little looked startled, and Mrs. 
Little looked distressed. 

“ Moreover, I think if you inquire you 
will find that some of the stolen money 
was disposed of in this saloon. Your son 
only went out ten minutes since. Suppose 
you inquire whether he has changed a five 
dollar bill here recently.” 

“I will do so.” 

Ezra Little went up to the cashier. 

“ I understand,” he said, “ that my son 
comes in here frequently.” 

“ Yes, sir; he was here this evening.” 

“ Can you call to mind whether you 
have ever changed a five dollar bill for 
him?” 

“ I did so about a week since. Was 
there anything wrong about the bill ?” 

“ I only asked out of curiosity.” 

Ezra was a hard man, but he was not al¬ 
together unjust. 

“Scott,” he said, “ I think there may 
have been some mistake about your taking 
the pocketbook. If you will call at the 
store tomorrow I will see about taking you 
back. ” 

Scott bowed, but did not speak. He felt 
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that he could never again be contented in 
Mr. Little’s employment. 

When they left the saloon he asked, 
44 What do you advise me to do about going 
back, Mr, Wood ?” 

44 Don’t go,” said Justin Wood promptly. 
“ I will stand by you, and see if I can’t get 
you something better.” 

44 Thank you, sir. I don’t want to go 
back if I can help it. But I am glad my 
innocence has been proved.” 

44 I fancy your cousin will find himself in 
hot water.” 

Loammi was already at the house when 
his father and mother came in. He had no 
suspicion of trouble, but was eager to tell 
his father that he had seen Scott. 

He did not observe the unusual sternness 
on Mr. Little’s face. 

“ Pa,” he said, “ I saw Scott tonight.” 

44 Where did you see him ?” 

44 At an ice cream saloon on Sixth Ave¬ 
nue. His money seems to have lasted him 
pretty well.” 

44 What wer e you doing there?” was his 
father’s unexpected question. 

•' Getting an ice cream,” answered 
Loammi, in surprise. 

“ So your money seems to have lasted 
pretty well also,” said his father. 

“ An ice cream costs only ten cents, pa.” 

44 How many times have you been there 
within a week ?” 

44 Once or twice, I believe,” answered 
Loammi, wondering what his father meant 
by his strict cross examination. 

44 Are you sure you have not been there 
every evening ?” 

“ I don’t think so.” 

44 Have you ever had a bill changed 
there ?” 

44 1 don’t know what you mean, pa.” 

But Loammi began to fear that he did 
understand, and he turned pale. 

44 Where,” asked his father sternly, 44 did 
you get the five dollar that you got changed 
there a week ago today ?” 

“ I don’t know anything about any five 
dollar bill.” 

Loammi looked frightened. 

44 Wasn’t it the money you found in your 
mother’s pocketbook ?” 

44 But Scott took that, pa. You know 
the pocketbook was found in his room.” 

44 Yes, by you. You knew just where to 
look for it, for you concealed it there.” 

44 Oh, pa, who told you any such wicked 
story about me ?’* 

“ Go down stairs and ask Ellen to come 
up here.” 

Loammi would willingly have been ex¬ 
cused from doing this, but he knew there 
was no alternative. 

When Ellen appeared Mr. Little said, 
44 Do you remember the evening when the 
pocketbook was found in Master Scott’s 
room ?” 

44 Yes, sir.” 

44 Had Scott been in his room that even- 
ing?" 


44 1 think not, sir.” 

44 Had any one else been in the room ?” 

44 1 saw Loammi coming out from the 
room about half past eight.” 

44 Oh, what a story!” ejaculated Loammi, 
in perturbation. 

44 It is true, sir,” said Ellen firmly. 

44 1 have no doubt of it. That will do, 
Ellen.” 

44 Now, what have you to say ?” de¬ 
manded Ezra Little, addressing his son. 
44 Did you or did you not take the pocket- 
book ?’* 

44 Yes. sir,” answered Loammi reluct¬ 
antly. 

44 And you had the meanness to throw 
suspicion on your cousin. I am ashamed 
of you.” 

Loammi made no reply, for the very 
good reason that he had nothing to say. 

44 1 have myself seen Scott this evening, 
and I also learned from the keeper of the 
ice cream saloon that you changed a five 
dollar bill there a week since. I have told 
Scott to come back to the store. As for 
you, you deserve to be punished. I shall 
therefore reduce your allowance from a 
dollar a week to fifty cents till the sum you 
stole has been made up. Now you can go 
up stairs to bed.” 

Loammi shed tears of vexation. 

44 Now Scott will be crowing over me,” 
he thought to himself. 44 1 can’t stand it, 
I think I will run away.” 

But he was spared this humiliation. 

Scott went into Mr. Little’s store the 
next day and sought the proprietor. 

44 You can come back to work on Mon¬ 
day morning,” said Ezra, 44 and you can go 
round to the house this evening.” 

44 Thank you, sir, but I have got another 
place.” 

44 Another place ? Where ?” 

44 With Tower, Douglas & Co.” 

Ezra Little was very much surprised, for 
the firm mentioned was in the wholesale 
line and stood very high. 

44 Mr. Wood, the gentleman that was 
with me last evening recommended me.” 

44 Very well,” said Mr. Little curtly. 
44 You will bear in mind that I offered you 
your position back, Of course if you lose 
your new place I can make no promises.” 

44 Then I will try not to lose it.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

A NEW PLACE. 

The house of Tower, Douglas & Co. oc¬ 
cupied a very high position in New York, 
and was known by reputation all over the 
country. The firm was liberal and consid¬ 
erate, and there were plenty of boys and 
young men who sought to enter their es¬ 
tablishment. 

Rich men sometimes offered the services 
of their sons, but Mr. Tower was never 
willing to accept them. 

44 A boy who works for nothing,” he 
said, 44 is worth only what he receives. He 
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loses his self respect and has no ambition 
to rise.” 

Generally, however, the wages paid to 
beginners were small, not over three or 
four dollars a week. 

Of course it was impossible for Scott to 
live on such pay. Justin Wood was a rel¬ 
ative of Mrs. Tower, and being personally 
liked by her husband, was the better able 
to secure favors. 

When he obtained Scott’s engagement 
he said, “ Now as to the rate of compensa¬ 
tion, Mr. Tower; how much are you will¬ 
ing to pay my young friend ?” 

44 We usually pay three dollars a week. 
We will stretch a point and make it four in 
the case of young Walton.” 

44 I want you pay him ten dollars a 
week.” 

Mr. Tower looked amazed. 

44 Impossible !” he exclaimed. 44 You 
must be crazy.” 

“ The boy is wholly dependent on what 
he earns.” 

44 That may be, but I am under no obli¬ 
gation to support him.” 

44 True,” said Justin Wood smiling. 44 but 
you may charge the extra six dollars to 
me.” 

44 That will make a difference, but sup¬ 
pose our other employees find it out. Then 
there will be dissatisfaction.” 

“Then let him understand that he is 
only paid ten dollars as a special favor to 
me, and that the arrangement must be 
kept strictly secret.” 

4 4 That will do. But suppose he does not 
meet our expectations ?” 

44 He will. You need be under no ap¬ 
prehensions. I am something of a judge 
of boys, and I can assure you that he has a 
talent for business.” 

44 1 will take your word for it until I have 
a chance to judge for myself.” 

When Scott was informed that he would 
receive ten dollars a week he was delighted 
and thanked Mr. Tower warmly. 

44 1 am afraid I can’t earn that sum, sir,” 
he said. 

44 I know you can’t,” said the merchant; 
44 but Mr. Wood is a cousin of my wife, 
and it is on his account that I pay you so 
liberal a salary. I expect you to work 
zealously so that you may deserve it.” 

44 Thank you, sir; I will.” 

Scott spoke confidently, and Mr. Tower 
was pleased with his modest self assur¬ 
ance. 

44 1 don’t think Justin is deceived in the 
boy,” he said to himself. 44 At any rate I 
will give him a fair chance.” 

Six months later when Justin Wood call¬ 
ed, and asked how Scott was progressing, 
Mr. Tower said: 44 He is a born salesman. 
He is quick, shrewd, intelligent, and above 
all he inspires confidence in customers. 
We will hereafter pay him ten dollars a 
week ou our own account, and will not ask 
ou to reimburse us. But we will not raise 
lm above that till the end of the year.” 


44 That is perfectly satisfactory. I have 
only one favor to ask.” 

4 4 What is that ?” 

44 Send him on the road as soon as you 
consider him competent. I think he will 
make a successful drummer.” 

“That is my intention. Some of my 
salesmen can never go outside the store. 
Young Walton will make a good record 
outside.” 

Scott had been with the new firm for a 
month when Seth Lawton returned from 
Chicago. He was much pleased at Scott’s 
success, but understood very well that he 
was indebted for it to the friendly offices 
of Justin Wood. 

44 Do your best, Scott,” he said. 44 You 
are at the bottom of the ladder, but you 
must climb. Your future depends on your¬ 
self. Do you ever see anything of Loam- 
mi ?” 

44 1 have met him two or three times. He 
seems surprised, and I think a little disap¬ 
pointed at my success.” 

44 Does he know how much you re¬ 
ceive ?” 

“No; I promised to keep that secret. But 
he knows that I live in a comfortable 
boarding house on Lexington Aveuue, and 
have a good room. If he knew I was paid 
ten dollars a week he would want to bor¬ 
row money. His father has reduced his 
allowance to fifty cents a week, and he 
complains that he might as well be a news 
boy. ‘Don’t you think the old man is 
mean ?’ he asked me yesterday.” 

“And what did you reply?” 

44 1 told him that I didn’t care to criticise 
his father.” 

44 Good ! 1 see you are discreet. What 
is Ezra going to do with his son ? Will he 
train him up to business ?” 

“Loammi says he is going to Columbia 
College, or perhaps to Yale. 

44 He will never get there. lie won’t 
study hard enough.” 

“So I think, Cousin Seth. I wish I had 
the chance.” 

44 Would you really like to go to college, 
Scott,” asked Seth Lawton thoughtfully. 

44 No, I think not as I am at present 
situated. I could not enter before I am 
eighteen, and by that time I shall be well 
advanced in the knowledge of business.” 

44 1 think you are right, but I advise you 
to study, and read instructive books in 
your leisure hours.” 

44 1 am doing that. Cousin Seth, and I am 
thinking soon of taking a commercial 
course in some business college.” 

44 Do so, and I will pay the bill for tui¬ 
tion.” 

“ I can afford to pay that myselfi cousin. 
You are too generous. That is what keeps 
you poor.” 

Seth Lawton smiled. 

44 Oh, I am not so unselfish as you sup¬ 
pose,” he said. “ I make enough to live 
comfortably.” 

“Yes, Cousin Seth, but you ought to be 
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saving up money. You are no longer a 
young man.” 

44 I should think not, at fifty five.” 

“ And suppose you get sick, how are you 
to live ?" 

“ Don’t you think Ezra Little would take 
care of me ?” 

Scott laughed. 

44 1 am afraid not,” he answered, 44 but 
you have another relative who would be 
glad to help you.” 

44 Meaning yourself.” 

44 Yes.” 

44 Good boy !” said Seth, and he looked 
moved. “Yes, I think you would be will¬ 
ing to help me if I were in need, but at 
present you have only enough for your¬ 
self.” 

44 1 am saving a little money, cousin.” 

44 What, out of ten dollars a week?” 

44 Yes. Ten dollars a week is quite a 
liberal salary.” 

“You are right. It will do you no harm 
to be enconomical. By the way, has Ezra 
Little never returned to you the forty dol¬ 
lars you placed in his hands.” 

44 No.” 

44 You should ask him for it.” 

44 1 would rather not,” said Scott, shrink¬ 
ing. 

44 But it is rightfully yours. He has no 
excuse for keeping it/’ 

• 4 1 don’t think I would like to speak to 
him on the subject,’’said Scott thougntfully. 

44 Then I will.” 

In fact, Mr. Lawton lost no time in doing 
as he proposed. He called at Ezra Little’s 
house ana broached the subject. 

44 Ezra,” he said, 44 1 understand that you 
have forty dollars belonging to Scott.” 

“ I don’t look upon it in that light,” said 
Mr. Little coldly. 44 1 gave the boy a place 
in my store ” 

44 And all you gave him was his board.” 

“True; but that was more than he 
earned.” 

44 1 don’t agree with you. It strikes me, 
Ezra, that it is small business to take the 
boy’s small capital and appropriate it to 
your own use. 

Ezra Little looked incensed. 

44 Mr. Lawton,” he said, 44 it strikes me 
that vour interference is impertinent.” 

44 On the contrary, as Scott has no one 
else to speak up for him, I consider that as 
his near relative, it is my duty to do it.” 

“ If you had attended to your own affairs, 
instead of meddling with others, you would 
not be in danger of going to the poorhouse, 
as you are at present.” 

44 Am I ?” asked Seth, looking amused. 

44 You seem to know a good deal about my 
affairs.” 

“ I don’t suppose you have a hundred 
dollars in the world. If you should be in 
need you mustn’t expect me to help you.” 

44 1 shall not. You are pretty safe on that 
score, Ezra.” 

44 1 see you are poor and proud. How¬ 
ever, I am glad to hear it.” 


“Then suppose we return to Scott’s 
money. Are you prepared to give it 
back ?” 

44 No, I am not.” 

“ I don’t think it will do you any good. 
Robbing the orphan-” 

44 Mr. Lawton, I will not submit to such 
insinuations. If Scott should lose his posi¬ 
tion, as he is likely to do if he is guided by 
your advice, I will help him out of the 
money in my hands.” 

44 Very well; I will hold you to that. How¬ 
ever, I don’t think he is likely to be placed 
in that predicament.” 

44 How much does he receive from Tower. 
Douglas & Co ?” 

44 More than you paid him. However, I 
will not occupy any more of your time If 
you become ashamed of your meanness, 
you can let me know.” 

44 Seth Lawton, I won’t stand any more 
of your impertinence. You appear to for¬ 
get who I am.” 

44 1 am not likely to forget who and what 
you are, Ezra. Good evening!” 

44 The beggar! ” soliloquized the mer¬ 
chant. 44 He need never expect any favors 
from me. He will yet repent his imperti¬ 
nence.” 

CHAPTER XXII. 

THE POOR INVENTOR. 

Had Scott spent all his salary he could 
not have been charged with extravagance, 
for ten dollars a week in a large city melts 
away, but he made it a matter of principle 
to save two dollars weekly. So at the end 
of a year he had one hundred dollars, and 
was fairly well clothed. 

It was on the last day of the year that 
he received a summons to the office. 

He answered it with some little trepida¬ 
tion, for it was possible that the firm had 
decided to dispense with his services. 

44 Take a seat. Scott,” said Mr. Tower 
pleasantly, when he entered the office. “ I 
believe you have been with us for a year.” 

44 Yes, sir.” 

44 We are quite satisfied with you. You 
have shown ability as a salesman, and have 
taken an intelligent interest in the busi¬ 
ness. For this reason we are disposed to 
promote you.” 

4 4 4 Thank you, sir,” said Scott, much 
gratified. 

44 Though you are unusually young, we 
are disposed to try you on the road. How 
would you like that ?” 

44 1 snould like nothing better.” 

44 Your compensation, if you are success¬ 
ful, would be considerably greater than 
you are now paid. How much, will depend 
on your success.” 

44 1 should be quite content with that ar¬ 
rangement, sir.” 

“we shall start you out probably within 
a week. One of our salesmen is sick, and 
we shall put you on his route. You will go 
to Cleveland and intermediate places. You 
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will receive your instructions in due 
time.” 

44 Thank you, sir.” 

Scott left the office much elated. He 
knew that there was no drummer employed 
by the firm less than twenty three years of 
age, while he was barely eighteen. He 
resolved to succeed if success were pos¬ 
sible, for he felt that this would give nim 
an important position, and an excellent in¬ 
come. 

44 How fortunate I did not stay with 
Cousin Ezra,” he thought. “ If I had, 
probably I should not be receiving more 
than six dollars a week now.” 

Scott, as has already been said, boarded 
on Lexington Avenue. He occupied a 
small room, and paid but five dollars a 
week, but those who occupied the larger 
rooms paid in proportion to the accommo¬ 
dation enjoyea. 

In the room just opposite his lived a 
man of about forty, whom Scott had 
met more than once on the stairs, but did 
not feel well acquainted with. 

Just after supper he was preparing to go 
out when there was a knock at the door. 

Opening it, he found that the caller was 
bis opposite neighbor. He was looking 
pale and depressed. 

“Can you lend me a few matches?” he 
asked. 

“ Certainly, Mr. Babcock; won’t you 
step in and sit down ?” said Scott cordially. 

The visitor hesitated, then said slowly, 
44 1 will do so, but I shall not be very good 
company.” 

44 1 am glad of the chance of making your 
acquaintance,” said Scott. 44 1 have only 
seen you on the stairs heretofore.” 

44 1 don’t think you will see much more of 
me,” said the visitor soberly. 

44 Why not ? Are you intending to move 
away ?” 

44 It is not exactly a matter of choice,” 
said Babcock. 

Scott could guess why, for his visitor 
was very poorly clad. His suit was frayed 
and rusty, and there were unmistakable 
marks of poverty about his whole appear¬ 
ance. 

Scott felt delicate about speaking of this. 
He contented himself with saying, 44 1 am 
sorry to hear it.” 

“The fact is,” went on Babcock, with a 
sigh, "lama failure, and have just begun 
to realize it.” 

“ If you wouldn’t mind telling me about 
it,” said Scott gently, “ I can at least sym¬ 
pathize with you.” 

“ Sympathy will be welcome. It is long 
since I have had any.” 

He paused, and presently continued! 

44 You must know that I am an inveutor. 
I need say no more to satisfy you that I 
am a visionary and unpractical man.” 

44 1 don’t know about that. There have 
been many successful inventors.” 

44 And I might be one but for one un¬ 
fortunate circumstance.” 


44 What is that, sir?” 

“I have used up all my money, and 
though the invention is perfected, I am 
unable to reap the benefit of it.” 

“ Would you mind telling me the nature 
of your invention ?” 

44 It is a window fastener. You may 
think it a trifle, but it is the small inven¬ 
tions which from their nature come into 
common use, and thus pay the best.” 

“ I can understand that. How long have 
you been at work on your invention ?” 

44 A year. I had a little money when I 
began, and it has supported me while I was 
at work. Now that the invention is per¬ 
fected I am without funds. I may as well 
be plain, and sav that I cannot pay my 
next week’s board.” 

44 Couldn’t you get some man with money 
to help you r 

44 It is what I have been hoping for. In 
fact I called yesterday on a prominent mer¬ 
chant, and laid the matter before him.” 

44 Who was it, Mr. Babcock?” 

“ Ezra Little.” 

Scott look surprised. 

44 He is a relative of mine,” he said. 
44 How did he treat you?” 

44 He listened to wnat I had to sav, and 
promised to write to me. He did so. Shall I 
show you the letter ?” 

44 If you are willing.” 

The inventor drew from his pocket a 
typewritten letter, and showed it to Scott. 
It ran thus: 

Mr. Henry Babcock. 

Dear Sir: 

I have thought over the small invention 
you showed me yesterday. I doubt if there 
is any money in it, but as I presume you are 
in want I will give you thirty five dollars for 
it. I can stand the small loss, and it will 
tide you over till you can get a position that 
will support you. 

Yours truly, 

Ezra Little. 

44 Mr. Little is not very liberal,” said 
Scott, smiling. 

44 No,” answered the inventor bitterly. 
44 Think of the year’s labor I have spent up¬ 
on it, and the prospect before me if I accept 
this paltry sum. With economy it would 
last me a month, and then what would be¬ 
come of me ?” 

44 True, but there are other men besides 
Mr. Little, who might perhaps deal with 
you more generously.” 

44 You are right, but I don’t think you 
understand my position. My available 
funds are reduced to two dollars. Some¬ 
times in my desperation I have thought I 
would go down to Brooklyn bridge, and 
end it all. I think I should have done so 
but for one thing.” 

44 What is that ?” asked Scott, beginning 
to show a strong personal interest in his 
unfortunate visitor. 

“I have a little daughter—four years 
old. I must live for her.” 

44 Yes, you must live for her, and your¬ 
self, too. You may yet be successful.” 
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“ Do you perhaps know of some capital¬ 
ist ?” asked the inventor eagerly. 

“ I know of a gentleman who is well 
supplied with money, and I will lay the 
matter before him. Meanwhile as you 
need money, accept this loan.” 

Scott drew from his pocket two five 
dollar bills and tendered them to Mr. 
Babcock. 

“You have given me new life and new 
hope,” said tne inventor, his pale face 
brightening. “ Who is the geutleman ?” 

“ A Mr. Wood—Justin Wood. He lives 
at the Gilsey House, and he has been very 
kind to me. In fact I owe the position I 
hold to him.” 

“ Is he—a practical man ? Would he see 
the possibilities of my invention ?” 

“ 1 can’t say, but out of regard to me he 
would give it consideration.” 

“When can we see him? Excase my 
impatience, but you can understand how 
much it means to me.” 

“ 1 do, Mr. Babcock, and I will therefore 
go with you to his hotel this very evening, 
though we may possibly not find him in. 

“ It you will be so kind, I will get ready 
at once.” 

In five minutes they were on their way 
to the Gilsey House. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
ezra little’s disappointment. 

Arrived at the Gilsey House, Scott • 
went into the reading room, thinking he 
might find Mr. Wood there. But he failed 
to see him. 

“ Whom are you looking for ?” asked Ed¬ 
ward Stripling, the telephone boy, who oc¬ 
cupied one corner of the room. 

“ Mr. Wood.” 

“ Perhaps you are the one he wanted to 
see. He told me to tell any one inquiring, 
that he would be back in fifteen minutes.” 

“ Then we shan’t have to wait long, Mr. 
Babcock.” 

The inventor took up a paper from the 
table, but he was so nervous that he could 
not concentrate his attention upon it. 

Ten minutes later Justin Wood entered 
the room. 

“Iam glad to see you, Scott,” was his 
cordial greeting. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Wood. I come on 
business. Let me introduce Mr. Babcock.” 

“ Glad to see you, Mr. Babcock,” said 
Wood courteously. 

“ Could we go up to your room ? We 
won’t keep you long.” 

“ Certainly. Follow me.” 

Mr. Wood had a front room on the third 
floor—a pleasant apartment for which he 
paid a high rent. 

“ Now, Mr. Wood,” began Scott, “ I am 
going to ask your attention for ten min¬ 
utes. 

“ I will give you fifteen, if necessary,” 
said Wood, smiling. 

Thereupon Scott told the story of the 


inventor, to which Justin Wood listened 
attentively. 

“ Have you a model of your invention ?” 
he asked, turning to Babcock. 

“ Here it is, sir.” 

The young man asked various questions 
which Babcock answered satisfactorily. 

“ I think well of your invention,” said 
Mr. Wood, in conclusion. “Now, what do 
you want me to do ?” 

Scott answered. 

“ Mr. Babcock has exhausted all his 
means and is penniless,” he said. “The 
invention is perfected, but he is not in a po¬ 
sition to put it before the public. He has, 
to be sure, received offers of assistance 
from a gentleman whom we both know.” 

“ To whom do you refer ?” 

“ Ezra Little. ” 

“ Indeed! Is that liberal gentleman will¬ 
ing to help him ?” 

“ He offers me thirty five dollars for the 
invention,” said Babcock bitterly. “ I have 
spent a whole year in perfecting it, and 
this is to be my compensation.” 

“ I think you had Better not trouble Mr. 
Little,” observed Justin quietly. “ How 
much money do you need to put it before 
the public r 

“ If I had one hundred and fifty dollars,” 
said the inventor hesitatingly, “I think I 
could manage. I would be willing to sell 
a one half interest for that sum.” 

“ That would not be enough,” said Wood 
decidedly. 

“ With it I should stand some chance of 
success.” 

“ I will tell you what I will do. I will 
give you five hundred dollars for one 
third interest on condition that you work 
zealously to make it a success.” 

“ Oh, sir, you are too generous,” said 
Babcock, with emotion. “ With that 
money I see my way clear.” 

“ What would be your plan ?” 

“ I can make arrangements with a re¬ 
sponsible party to manufacture it, and will 
myself travel and put it before the public.” 

“ I will risk it.” 

"I am sure, sir, that you will get your 
monev back several times over.” 

“ I hope so. I am not buying it for my¬ 
self, but for a friend of mine.” 

Scott looked at him inquiringlv. 

“ The friend is Scott Walton, 1 ’ he said, 
smiling. “ Should it pay I shall deduct 
the five hundred dollars from the first 
money received in the way of profit, and 
then make over the whole investment to 
you, Scott. I hope it may make you rich.” 

“ How can I thank you, Mr. Wood ?” 
said Scott gratefully. 

“Wait till you see whether you have any¬ 
thing to be grateful for.” 

“ There is no doubt about that.”said the 
inventor confidently. “ You will excuse 
me for saying, Mr. Wood, that I shall 
work even harder for my young friend 
Walton than I would for you.” 

“That is just what I wish. I am al- 
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ready rich, while Scott has his fortune yet 
to make.” 

44 I will help him to make it.” 

44 Come round tomorrow, Mr. Babcock, 
at ten o’clock, and I will have the money 
ready. We will also have papers regu¬ 
larly drawn up, so that Scott’s share of the 
investment may be secured to him. And 
now I shall have to bid you good evening 
as I have an engagement with a friend at 
the Union League Club.” 

The two went out. 

The inventor was fairly radiant. 

M Mr. Walton,” he said, you don’t 
know what you have done for me. You 
have given me a new lease of life. When 
I came to your room tonight I was in a 
mood that might have led me to throw 
myself from the Brooklyn bridge. Mr. Lit¬ 
tle’s cold blooded letter had much to do 
with bringing on that mood. I felt that 
there was no nope for me.” 

"And now?” 

" Now I have hope—and confidence. I 
have a presentiment of success. 1 shall 
make myself rich and you also. ’’ 

" I hope your presentiment will prove 
prophetic,” said Scott, smiling. " 1 can 
assure you that a fortune will be welcome. 
At present I have only accumulated one 
hundred dollars.” 


44 That’s not bad for a young man of your 
age.” 

" Say a boy. I am not ashamed of being 
ahoy.’’ 

4 Remember I am speaking of my part¬ 
ner. I must speak of him with respect.” 

44 Did I tell you I was going to leave the 
city for a time ?” 

44 No. Why is it? You have not lost 
your place I hope.” 

44 No, I am going to travel for the firm. 


If am lucky, I shall soon earn an excellent 
income.” 


44 You are sure to do that.” 


" How can you tell that I will succeed?” 

44 1 was not referring to your regular 
position. I was thinking of your interest 
m my invention.” 

44 You are confident, then, of success?” 

44 1 am quite confident of it.” 

44 1 hope you are right, mostly, however, 
on your account, for I think my future is 
tolerably secure.” 

44 1 see you have no idea of the value of 
your interest in my enterprise.” 

44 1 shall not think seriously of it, but I 
will welcome any good that may come to 
me from it.” 


"My life will be changed,” said Bab¬ 
cock. "I shall at once send for my little 
Molly.” 

44 Is that your little daughter.’’ 

44 Yes.” 


44 Where is she now ?” 


44 In the country. Now I shall feel justi¬ 
fied in bringing her to the city. She is a 
sweet little girl.” 

4 I am sure you will be happier for hav¬ 
ing her with you.” 


44 Yes, you may well say that.” 

44 By the wav, have you answered Ezra 
Little r s letter ?*’ 

44 No; I shall answer it in person to¬ 
morrow, after I have concluded arrange¬ 
ments with your friend.” 

About two o’clock the next day the in¬ 
ventor took his way to Ezra Little’s dry 
goods store on Eighth Avenue. He sent 
in his name and was admitted. 

He was a welcome visitor, for Mr. Little, 
who was a practical man, had a fair con¬ 
ception of the value of his invention, and 
meant to make a fortune out of it—for him¬ 
self. As for the poor inventor, he cared 
little for him. 

Henry Babcock entered the merchant’s 
presence, and was bidden to take a seat. 

44 1 received a letter from you, Mr. Little.” 
he said. 

"Yes. I offered you thirty five dollars 
for your invention.” 

44 That seems to me very small.” 

44 Probably it is more than I shall make 
out of it, but you seemed to be in need, 
and I am willing to help you.” 

44 Don’t you think, however, you could 
let me have more ? Thirty five dollars 
would not support me a month.” 

44 It would give you time to look for a 
place.” 

44 But, Mr. Little, think of the time I 
have spent—and the money!” 

"That does not concern me,” said the 
merchant coldly. 

44 1 think I shall have to decline your 
offer.” 

" That is foolish. However, I will strain 
a point, and give you fifty dollars.” 

Henry Babcock shook his head. 

44 Mr/ Little,” he said triumphantly, 44 1 
have sold a one third interest in my in¬ 
vention for five hundred dollars,” 

Ezra Little looked amazed and disap¬ 
pointed. It was a chance of his life lost. 

44 What fool gave you that sum ?” he 
asked roughly. 

"A Mr. Wood, to whom your cousin, Scott 
Walton, introduced me.” 

• 4 Why didn’t you tell me that at first? ” 
snarled Ezra Little. "Wood must have 
been a fool to be influenced by that boy. 
Good morning !” 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

LOAMMI HEARS GOOD NEWS. 

On the Monday succeeding. Scott started 
on his trip with a supply of samples and 
full instructions. His route extended as 
far as Cleveland, including Albany and the 
pricipal towns in New York State, besides 
some in Ohio. 

He traveled slowly, having been told to 
make a thorough canvass of the places he 
visited. 

He was everywhere well received. His 
bright, pleasant manner made friends, and 
though sometimes his youth proved at first 
an obstacle, in a short time he won the 
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confidence of customers. It became clear 
that he understood his business. 

“You are rather young to represent such 
a large firm as Tower, Douglas & Co.,” said 
a careful Scotch merchant in Syracuse. 

“I think so myself,” answered Scott, good 
humoredly. 

“ Have they any other drummers as 
young ? ” 

“ I don’t think so. In fact I know they 
have not.” 

“ How did they come to make an ex¬ 
ception in your case ? ” 

“ I don’t know, unless it was out of kind¬ 
ness.” 

“ Then you don’t think it was because 
you were extra smart ? ” asked the mer¬ 
chant pointedly. 

“ Time will show whether I am or not,” 
said Scott, smiling. 

“Well, I will ask you a few questions, 
and then I can judge for myself.” 

Scott answered these questions freely 
and intelligently. He seemed to under¬ 
stand the different qualities of the goods 
he carried, and would not allow himself to 
make any claims for them that could not 
be substantiated. As a result Mr. Cameron 
bought a large order. 

“1 begin to understand why you were 
selected, he said. 

“ I hope you think the firm was justi¬ 
fied.” 

“ I do. You understand your business, 
and you make no misrepresentations.” 

“ Thank you sir.” 

“ If ever you leave your present place I 
will give you a position.” 

“ Thank you still more. I will remember 
it.” 

At Elmira Scott received the following in 
a letter from Mr. Douglas, the junior 

artner : “You are doing finely. You are 

eating the record.” 

This pleased Scott. He did not know 
whe'ther he had done as well as was an¬ 
ticipated, but this reassured him. 

Two days after Scott started on his mis¬ 
sion Loammi entered the store on a visit 
instigated by curiosity. It was partly also 
at the suggestion of his fatner, who 
thought through Scott's influence he might 
redeem his error and obtain an interest in 
the invention, which he believed would be 
very profitable. 

Entering the store, Loammi looked about 
him, and finally spoke to a young man 
near the door. 

“ Is a boy named Scott Walton employed 
here ?” he asked. 

The clerk addressed was a friend of 
Scott, and guessed who it was that was in¬ 
quiring about him. He was tempted to 
play a joke on Loammi. 

“ There was a clerk here by that name,” 
he answered slowly. 

“ Isn’t he here now ?” 

“ He left us two or three days since.” 

“ Has he got another place r 

“ I don’t think so.” 


Loammi brightened up. It seemed too 
good news to be true. His despised cousin 
had been discharged. 

Loammi could not have heard anything 
that would have pleased him more. 

“ Do you know why he was discharged ?” 
he asked eagerly. 

“ No, I don’t/’ answered the other, with 
a twinkle in his eye. “ Do you know him ?” 

“ Yes; he is a distant relation of mine.” 

“ Then perhaps you can judge better 
than I why he did not give satisfaction.” 

“Iam not at all surprised. He was too 
fresh. That was the matter with him.” 

“ Dear me! How uufortunate!” 

“ Yes; he ll never stay long anywhere. 
Pa had him in his store for a while—Ezra 
Little’s store, Eighth Avenue—but he was 
obliged to send him away.” 

“And are you Mr. Little’s son ?” asked the 
young clerk, with mock deference. 

“ Yes; I am his only son,” answered Lo¬ 
ammi loftily. 

“ Dear me! Iam proud to know you. 
And I suppose you will some time own the 
store.” 

“ Probably, though I am not sure but 
I may become a lawyer. Do you know 
where Waltou lives ?” 

“ No. There are so many in the store 
that I know the residences of very few.” 

Loammi took his departure in a very 
complacent frame of mind. He had always 
been jealous of Scott, and the intelligence 
that he had lost his place was very agree¬ 
able to him. 

It so happened that on Broadway he met 
Seth Lawton, whom he had not seen for a 
good while. Under ordinary circumstances 
he would have taken no notice of him, but 
now he had an object in speaking to him. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Lawton, he said 
condescendingly. 

“ Oh, good morning, Loammi,” rejoined 
the old man, who was short sighted, when 
he realized who it was that had addressed 
him. 

“ Where do you think I have been ?” 

“ I am sure I cannot tell.” 

“ I have been to the store of Tower, 
Douglas & Co., to call upon Scott.” 

“ Indeed ! That was very kind of you.” 

“ And you can imagine my surprise to 
find that he had been discharged.” 

“ Is it possible!” ejaculated Seth, who at 
once guessed how Loammi had been 
misled. 

“ Yes.” 

“ That is a great pity. Perhaps your 
father will take him back into his store.” 

“ I don’t think he will. If he don’t do 
for Tower, Douglas & Co., he won’t do for 
pa.” 

“ But the poor boy must live.” 

“ Oh well, said Loammi carelessly, “he 
can get a chance to sell papers or—black 
boots.” 

“ Surely your father would not allow his 
young cousin to sink to that employment. ' 

“ Pa wouldn’t interfere. I have heaid 
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him say that he has washed his hands of 
Scott. If he had behaved himself it would 
have been different.” 

“ Poor boy! I must see what I can do 
for him.” 

“ You’d better not, Cousin Seth. You 
are a poor man, and it will be all you can 
do to look after yourself.” 

“Still, Loammi, consider Scott’s posi¬ 
tion.” 

“ He must look out for himself. I advise 
you not to call round and ask pa to take 
him back.” 

“ I must think what I can do for him.” 

“ The old man feels pretty bad,” thought 
Loammi. 44 Well, they're a good match. 
For my part I don’t think much of poor re¬ 
lations.” 

Loammi hurried home to impart the wel¬ 
come news to his father. 

“ What do you think,pa?” he burst out. 
4 ‘ Scott’s lost his position.” 

“Is this true, Loammi ?” asked his father, 
in some surprise. 

44 Yes, pa; I went to the store this 
morning, and one of the clerks told me.” 

44 Do you know what was the matter?” 

44 Oh, I suppose he was too fresh. Now, 
I suppose, he will be trying to come back to 
you.” 

“ I might agree to take him if he would 
come back on the old terms.” 

• 4 You don’t mean it, pa ! After he has 
lost his place, too !” 

“ Oh well, I could look after him. He 
would be worth his board.” 

“One thing, he couldn’t put on any airs 
after his disgrace. By the way, I met Mr. 
Lawton on Broadway.” 

“ Cousin Seth ?” 

44 Yes.” 

44 Did he have anything to say about 
.Scott’s discharge ?” 

44 He didn’t appear to know anything 
about it till I tola aim.” 

44 Do you know where Scott boards ?” 

44 No.” 

44 Oh well, he will probably be coming 
around to see me after a while. I should 
like to have him, as I want to get at that 
inventor through him.” 

44 Do you think there’s money in it, pa?” 

44 As I should manage it there might 
be,” said his father cautiously. 

Mr. Little looked for Scott from day to 
<lay, but three weeks passed and he heard 
nothing from him. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

AT NIAGARA FALLS. 

On his way back from Cleveland, Scott, 
having the necessary leisure, stopped a 
couple of days at Niagara Falls. He reg¬ 
istered his name at the Clifton House on 
the Canada side. 

He lost no time in visiting the objects of 
interest connected with the Falls, and at 
the close of the first day sat on the piazza, 
with the falls in sight. 


A blond bearded young man of perhaps 
twenty five, evidently an Englishman, sat 
near by. He looked at Scott once or twice 
as if tempted to speak, but a certain ret¬ 
icence characteristic of his countrymen 
appeared to prevent. 

Scott observed this, and made a remark 
by way of opening a conversation. 

44 Yes,” answered the young man, “you 
are right. The Falls are grand. You 
Americans ought to be very proud of 
them.” 

“ But,” said Scott, smiling, 44 1 am not an 
American.” 

The Englishman looked surprised, for 
Scott, though he had only been in America 
a year, had come to resemble the people 
among whom he had cast his lot. 

44 What, then, are you ?”inquired his new 
acquaintance, looking puzzled. 

44 I was boru in England.” 

44 Indeed ! ” said the other. “Then we 
are countrymen.” 

“I am glad to know it,” said Scott 
courteously. 

44 How long have you been in America, 
if I may ask ?” 

44 A little more than a year.” 

“ And do you live in Canada ?” 

44 No, I live in New York.” 

44 You are not—in business ?” queried the 
Englishman, noticiug his youthful appear¬ 
ance. 

44 Oh yes, I am employed by a New York 
firm.” 

44 Then how do you happen—excuse my 
asking—to be here ? But perhaps it is 
your vacation.” 

“ No, I am traveling for the firm. I am 
a traveling salesman for the house of 
Tower, Douglas & Co.” 

44 That is a large firm, I have heard.” 

44 One of the largest in New York.” 

44 1 confess I am puzzled. You occupy 
such a responsible position, and yet you 
are so young.” 

44 1 believe my case is exceptional. I am 
the youngest traveler for our house.” 

44 I rejoice in your success since you are 
an English boy. May I ask your name ?” 

Scott handed his new acquaintance a 
card like this: 

SCOTT WALTON, 
Representing 

Tower, Douglas & Co., 

New York. 

“ Thank you,” said the other. 

He took from his pocket a card from which 
Scott learned that he was Lord Cecil Grant, 
Earl of Windermere. 

44 1 am honored in making your acquain¬ 
tance,” said Scott. “ May I say that you 
seem young to be an earl ? I fancied all 
earls were at least fifty years of age.” 

“ I wish that I had w’aited till fifty for 
my title,” said the voung Englishman 
gravely,” but my poor father died suddenly 
six months ago, and partly to dissipate my 
grief I came to America.”* 
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“Have you been here long, my lord?” 
-asked Scott, not knowing exactly how to 
address his distinguished companion. 

“ Never mind the title,” said the earl, 
smiling. “It comes awkwardly to an Am¬ 
erican to use it, and you are already half 
an American.” 

“ What shall I call you, then ?” 

“You may call me Mr. Grant, if you 
like. If you come to know me better you 
may call me Cecil. I shall take the liber¬ 
ty, since you are a boy, to call you Scott.” 

As he spoke there was a winning smile 
upon his face, and Scott felt that he should 
like him. 

“ I will try to forget that you are an 
earl,” he said, “and then I shall feel more 
at home with you.” 

“ What do you say to a walk, Scott? The 
evening is too fine to spend here.” 

“ I shall be delighted.” 

He put on his hat, and the two sauntered 
off together. They were both good walk¬ 
ers, and had covered several miles before 
they returned to the hotel. 

“ I wish I had met you before, Scott,” 
said the earl familiarly. “ Won’t you tell 
me something about* yourself, and your 
history. I am sure you have one.” 

Almost before he knew it Scott had told 
the story already familiar to the reader. 
The earl* listened with evident interest. 

“ Really,” he said, “it is worthy of tell¬ 
ing in book form. That uncle of yours 

“ My mother’s cousin,” corrected Scott. 

“ No matter. We will say relative. He 
must certainly be a mean, disagreeable 
fellow, don’t you know, and as to your 
cousin with the peculiar name-” * 

“ Loammi.” 

“Yes, I never heard the name before. 
Well, he must be a cad.” 

“ I think he is,” said Scott, smiling; “but 
I assure you he considers himself infinitely 
above me.” 

“ I shall not ask you for an introduc¬ 
tion.” 

“ He would like nothing better than to 
become acquainted with you, Mr. Grant.” 

“ You compliment me* Well, here we 
are at the hotel. What are your plans for 
tomorrow. I hope you do not leave in the 
morning?” 

“No; I shall spend another day here.” 

“ Why not spend it together?” 

“ I should like nothing better,” said 
Scott sincerely. 

“Then we will do so. I will secure a 
carriage in the morning, and we will make 
a day of it.” 

He was as good as his word, and Scott 
had a delightful time. He almost succeed¬ 
ed in forgetting his companion’s rank, 
aud found him a congenial companion. 

Just after supper, when the earl had 
goue up to his room, a pretentious looking 
man of middle age, who seemed to be con¬ 
tinually trying to assert his claim to su¬ 
periority, came up to Scott. 


“ Boy,” he said. “ I understand there is 
an English earl staying at the hotel.” 

“ Yes, sir. It is the Earl of Winder- 
mere.” 

“ Have you seen him ! Could you point 
him out to me ?” 

“ He has gone up to his room, but will 
probably be back almost immediately.” 

“ How shall I know him?” 

“ He will come up and speak to me, and 
then we shall probably go out to walk to¬ 
gether.” 

“Are you a friend of the earl ?” asked 
Mr. Burton, in surprise. 

“ I think I may call myself so. We have 
been together all day.” 

Mr. Burton regarded Scott with new re¬ 
spect. He had unceremoniously called 
him “ boy,” but it was before he knew that 
he was a friend of an earl. 

4 ‘Would you kindly introduce me?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“Iam not quite sure whether he would 
be willing,” returned Scott, with hesitation. 

“ Would you mind asking him ?” 

“ If you will let me know your name, 
sir.” 

“ I am Nathan Burton, of Albany. I 
have been an alderman,” said the other 
consequentially. 

“ I hope you may yet be mayor,” an¬ 
swered Scott, amused. 

“ Stranger things have happened,” re¬ 
joined Mr. Burton complacently. “ Did 
you come over with the earl ?” 

“ A year earlier,” returned Scott gravely. 

From this Mr. Burton inferred that they 
had been friends on the other side. 

“ And your name is-” 

“ Scott Walton.” 

“ An aristocratic name!” thought the 
Albany alderman. “Are you related to 
the earl ?” 

“ No, sir. We are only friends.” 

At this moment the earl entered the 
room and went up at once to Scott. 

“ Are you ready for a walk, Scott?” he 
said familiarly. 

“Yes, but first-” and here in a low 

voice Scott communicated Mr. Burton’s re¬ 
quest. 

The earl looked around at the alderman 
and seemed amused. 

“ Very well,” he said, smiling. 

At a signal Mr. Burton approached. 

“ My lord,” said Scott formally, “ allow 
me to present Mr. Alderman Burton, of 
Albany.*’ 

Mr. Burton bowed profoundly. 

“ I am glad to become acquainted with a 
representative American,” said the earl in 
a dignified voice, quite different from his 
tone in talking with Scott. 

“ My lord earl, I feel very much hon¬ 
ored to make your acquaintance,” said Mr. 
Burton, with another profound bow. 

“ I believe you Americans have no 
titles,” said the earl. 

“ No, my lord, but I should be in favor of 
having them.” 
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** In that case you might become Earl of 
Albany.” 

“ You do me proud, indeed you do, my 
lord,” said the gratified alderman. 

“ I am sorry to leave you so soon, but 
my young friend and I propose to have a 
walk.” 

“ Don’t let me detain you, my lord. If 
I might dare to ask one favor-” 

“ What is it, sir?” 

“ If you would favor me with your card.” 

With a smile the earl produced the cov¬ 
eted bit of pasteboard and handed it to the 
alderman. 

When they were fairly out of the hotel 
both laughed merrily. 

“ Do you want me to be as respectful as 
Mr. Alderman Burton ?” asked Scott. 

“ No, be yourself, Scott. That will suit 
me better.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

AN ADVENTURE. 

Scott intended to start on his homeward 
journey the next morning, but an hour be¬ 
fore he was to leave he received a telegram 
to the following effect: 

Wait for letter. 

Tower. 

Scott understood at once that the letter 
would contain instructions from the firm, 
and therefore informed the earl that he 
would remain a day longer. 

“ That will suit me admirably,” said the 
earl. “ If you are at leisure, we will take a 
long drive.” 

“ I shall have nothing to do till I receive 
my letter,” answered Scott. 

“ Then you can join me?” 

“ I shall be glad to do so.” 

It turned out that the earl wished to ride 
across country to a point some twenty 
miles distant. ’ What tne attraction was it 
is not necessary here to state. Probably 
the trip was undertaken chiefly for the 
drive. 

At the end of twenty miles a village was 
reached which contained a passable hotel. 
Here the two tourists dined, and did not 
leave on their return till about six o’clock. 

“ We shall be rather late,” said the earl. 
“ Still our horse is a good one, and we 
ought to reach the hotel in two hours, or 
little more.” 

“ That won’t be very late.” 

“ Then we can stop on the way some¬ 
where.” 

When the travelers had proceeded half a 
dozen miles on their way the horse sud¬ 
denly showed signs of lameness. What 
had occasioned it neither could tell, but as 
he appeared to be in pain, it was decided 
upon consultation to stop at the next house, 
and make arrangements to pass the night. 
It would be easy to start again on the fol¬ 
lowing morning with the horse they had, 
or, if necessary, a substitute. Neither felt 
in haste, and the time lost would not be 
serious. 


The next house proved to be situated on 
the edge of the woods. It occupied a 
lonely location, and seemed in rather a di¬ 
lapidated state. Everything about it bore 
an aspect of neglect. 

Scott jumped from the carriage, and went, 
to the door. 

It was opened, after he had knocked two 
or three times, by a care worn woman of 
middle age. Her face was lined, and she 
wore a look of depression and discourage¬ 
ment. 

“ What’s your will?” she asked. 

“Our horse has fallen lame, and we 
would like to stop here over night, and let 
the horse rest. 1 see you have a barn.” 

“ I don’t know,” said the woman slowly. 
“ We don’t keep a hotel.” 

“ I am quite aware of that, and we must 
apologize for intruding. We shall give 
you some trouble, but we are willing to 
pay for it. If five dollars will compensate 
you we will be glad to pay that sum for 
supper, lodging, and breakfast for our¬ 
selves, and accommodation for our horse.” 

The woman seemed surprised by the 
liberality of the offer. In such a house¬ 
hold five dollars was a good deal of 
money. 

“ You can come in,” she said, “and I 
will get you some supper. My man will 
soon be home, and if he is willing you can 
stay all night.” 

“ I hope he will soon be back, as we 
would like to know what to depend upon." 

“ He’ll be here in an hour likely.” 

“ May we put the horse in the barn ?” 

“Yes, if you can do it yourself. There 
ain’t no men folks round.’ 

“ Oh, yes, we will attend to it.” 

“ I’ll go right to work getting supper. 
I’ve got some eggs and bacon in the house, 
if that will do you.” 

“ That will ao very well, I think. You 
can give us some tea, too, I presume ?” 

“ Yes, or you can have some whisky. My 
man always wants some.” 

“ Thank you, but I think we should pre¬ 
fer tea.” 

“ That’s just as you like. I have tea for 
myself. My man won’t drink it. He says 
it’s only fit for women.” 

“ Consider us women, then,” said Scott, 
laughing. “ I will go and tell my friend 
that you will receive us.” 

“If my man agrees.” 

“ That is understood.” 

“ What is your friend’s name?” 

“ Mr. Grant,” answered Scott, knowing 
that the earl would not care to have his 
rank known in such a place. It might have 
led to extravagant terms for the accom¬ 
modation rendered, and Scott considered 
that he had already offered liberal com¬ 
pensation. 

He communicated to the earl the result 
of his mission. 

“Do you think we shall get decent fare ?” 
the earl inquired. 

“ I think so, but we may have to rough 
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it a little. It won’t be equal to our 
hotel.” 

“Oh, well, it will be an adventure. I 
have roughed it before.” 

44 1 thought earls always fared luxurious¬ 
ly,” said Scott, smiling. 

44 Earls as well as other men are subject 
to circumstances, and can rough it, if neces- 
sarv. Some time I will tell you how I fared 
in Italy last winter. I confess that my ap¬ 
petite has been sharpened, and I am ex¬ 
ceedingly hungrv.” 

“ So am I. We are to have bacon and 
eggs. I hope you have no prejudice against 
such a dish.” 

No, it is a favorite with me. My only 
.apprehension is, that they won’t have e- 
uough to satisfy me.” 

Iu the barn the visitors found stalls for 
two horses, both of them unoccupied. 
They unharnessed their horse, or rather 
•Scott did, for the earl, who had always had 
this work done for him, seemed awkward 
.and inexperienced. 

“ I am sorry to put all the work upon 
you, Scott,” he saia. 

“ Never mind. It is no trouble.” 

* ‘ I suppose I ought to be ashamed of my 
awkwardness.” 

44 1 can easily understand that you never 
had to do it. In England father "for a time 
kept a horse, and I had the care of him.” 

When the horse was safely stalled, 
Scott and the earl came out into the yard. 

“Shall we go into the house?” asked 
Scott. 

“ No, we might be in the way. Here is 
a fence rail. We can sit upon that ” 

44 You are making yourself very demo¬ 
cratic,” Scott said. 

44 Why should I not be ?” 

44 Our new acquaintance, Mr. Aider- 
man Burton, would be surprised to see you 
sitting on a fence rail.” 

44 1 shouldn’t do it before him. I should 
keep up my dignity, or he might be shock¬ 
ed. A 

44 What do you think he asked me last 
evening when you were out of the room?” 

44 What was it?” 

44 He asked me if you ever dined with 
tfhe queen ?” 


“What did you answer ?” 

44 Only when you were invited.” 

44 Quite correct. As a matter of fact I 
don’t think I ever was honored by such an 
invitation, or, as we consider it, a com- t 
mand.” 

44 He also asked me to inquire of you ; 
whether the queen wore her crown at the 
dinner table.” 

44 Poor old lady ! I should pity her if she 
were obliged to do so.” 

Half an hour later the woman came to • 
the door, and looking towards them called £ 
out, “Supper’s ready.” " 

44 And so am I,” said the earl, in a low 
voice. 44 1 hope our hostess has made a 
liberal provision for us.” 

On entering the kitchen where the table 
was spread, they found she had done so. 

A dozen eggs, flanked by several slices of 
bacon, were on a dish in the center, and 
there was an ample supply of butter and 
corn bread. 

An expression of profound satisfaction 
lit up the faces of the tw*o travelers. 

44 Thank you, madam, for kindly com¬ 
plying with our request. We appreciate 
it the more, because we know you do not 
keep a hotel.” 

“I hope you’ll like it,” replied the wo¬ 
man. 44 1 misremember what the boy said 
your name was.” 

44 Mr. Grant,” said Scott. 

44 Is he your brother?” 

44 No; my name is Walton.” 

44 Be you in any business, Mr. Grant?” 
asked tne woman, who began to show 
curiosity. 

44 No, madam, not at present. I am an 
Englishman. Possibly my friend and I 
might buy out a store in Buffalo.” 

Scott could scarcely forbear smiling. It 
seemed a great joke to him to think of 
going into a business partnership with an 
earl. 

They ate supper with evident enjoy¬ 
ment. They haa about concluded it when 
a heavy step was heard outside. 

44 That is my man,” said the woman ner¬ 
vously. 

Scott and the earl looked up with curi¬ 
osity to see him enter. 


(To be continued.) 


CHRISTMAS CHEER. 

The wintry winds are blowing, 
The wintry sky’s a-spowing; 
Troll we the song 
Through the dull night long, 
With merry voices flowing. 

No cold distinction fear; 

Let rich and poor be here, 

To share our Christmas cheer! 


R . C. Coxe. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

IN WHICH I AM REDUCED TO SORE STRAITS. 

T HERE was such a light of hope in the 
boy’s eves as they looked up at me 
that I nad not the heart to rush off 
and leave them to fill again. At any rate, 
hearing somebody else’s woes would make 
me forget mine for a time at least. 

“ Now tell me your troubles, my boy,” I 
said, putting my arm across his shoulder 
and walking slowly off down the street. 

“There’s lots of trouble,” he replied. 
“ Martie—he’s my brother—he’s been sick, 
but now he’s getting better, and he’s hun¬ 
gry, and there isn’t anything for him to eat. 
I’ve been tending him, so I hadn’t a 
chance to go out and sell any papers.” 

“ Where do you live?” I inquired. 

“In a room down Thirty First Street. 
Father died there about a month ago, and 
paid the rent a long time ahead. So we 
got along pretty well till Martie took 
sick.” 

“ Will twenty five cents be any good to 
you?” I asked. “I’m awfully poor myself, 
or I’d give you more.” 

“ Why, yes; that will buy oranges and 
some tea, and a loaf of bread.” 

I was repaid for all the self denial the 
giving up of the quarter cost me, by the 
light of relief that came into the face of 
the little fellow as he took the coin. 

“You don’t think I’m fooling you, do 
you ?” he exclaimed suddenly, just as he 
was about to say, “ Thank you.” 

“ No, of course I don’t,” I told him. 

“ But won’t you come to the room any¬ 
how?” he went on. “ Martie will want to 
see you when I tell him what you’ve done 
for us.” 

“ Isn’t there anybody to look out for 
you ?” I wanted to know. 

“ No. I’m eleven and Martie’s nine, and 
I’m growing fast.” 

“You’re not city boys, are you?” was 
my next question. “ You don’t talk as if 
you were.” 

“ No; we lived down in Georgia, and 
after mamma died papa brought us up 
here. Then the firm failed where he 
worked, and he couldn’t get another place. 
Then he took the fever.” 


Here he halted at the door of a grocery 
store. 

“ Won’t you come in and pick out the 
oranges for Martie?” he said. “ You can 
tell the good ones better than I can.” 

So I went in with him, then accompanied 
him to the bakery, and finally up to their 
room. 

Martie was a thin pallid little fellow, 
looking very much like his older brother, 
and evidently very much dependent on 
him. He fairly clapped his hands when 
he saw the oranges, and when Jack—that 
was the older boy’s name—told him that I 
had bought all the things for him, he said 
that I must be the fairy prince he had been 
dreaming about. 

“ There’s not much of the prince about 
me, Martie,” I replied. “This is all the 
money I’ve got in the world, and no pros¬ 
pect at present of getting any more.” 

I put my hand in my pocket and drew 
out the few dollars I had left over from 
my salary, plus the three seventy five I 
had received for the watch. 

“And after tonight I won’t have any 
home,” I added. 

Martie and Jack opened their eyes wide 
in astonishment. 

“ But how can you be poor?” Jack ex¬ 
claimed. “You got all these things for 
Martie.” 

“ Why, because I had a good dinner to¬ 
night,” I answered, “and am sure of a 
breakfast, and with some money in my 
pocket, I didn’t want to feel that you were 
going hungry.” 

“ Come here aminute. Jack,” said Martie, 
beckoning to his brother. 

They whispered together a minute or 
two, and then Jack said : 

“ If you haven't got any other place to 
go tomorrow, won’t you come here and 
stay with us? There’s a sofa—I didn’t 
pawn it because it was too heavy for me to 
carry. I can sleep on that and you can 
have the bed with Martie.” 

“Yes, do come, won’t you?” chimed in 
Martie. 

I thanked them and said I would think 
about it, and then I shook them both by 
the hand and went away. 

And as I walked back to Mrs. Marvin’s- 


* The first 2J chapters of this storv appeared in the September , October , and November issues of 
The Argosy, which will be forwarded to any address on receipt of jo cents . 
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I did think about the invitation those two 
little fellows had given me. 

Absurd as the idea of accepting it 
seemed, what other refuge for me would 
there be after I had paid my board on the 
morrow ? For I had no intention of stay¬ 
ing on at Mrs. Marvin’s, trusting to luck 
that I might have the money to pay her by 
the end of the week. 

If the worst came to the worst, I could go 
to Martie and Jack’s, and earn my board by 
selling papers as Tack did. 

I must decide the first thing in the morn¬ 
ing what I was going to do, and when 
morning came and I paid Mrs. Marvin in 
full, leaving me little more than a dollar 
over, I could think of no other place to 
send my trunk than the home of the two 
little Southern boys. 

And yet, when the final moment arrived 
and the expressman came back up the 
front stoop to remind me that I hadn’t told 
him where the trunk was going, I hesi¬ 
tated. For a very good reason, too. 

I didn’t know what Martie and Jack’s 
last name was. It seemed absurd to con¬ 
sign a piece of baggage to a house oc¬ 
cupied by so many people without giving 
the name of the consignee. 

While I was turning the matter over in 
my mind, Mrs. Marvin came out on the 
stoop. She was exceedingly pleasant. 

“ I am very sorry to have you go, Mr. 
Bucksworth,” she said. “ I had hoped you 
could stay with us all winter.” 

I had, too—ardently. But I didn’t tell 
her that. I simply replied in as dignified 
a tone as I could assume that I found it 
necessary to change my plans. 

“ Good by, then,” she went on, putting 
out her hana. “ When you see Miss Bucks- 
worth and her mother, remember me 
kindly to them ” 

All this while the expressman stood 
waiting for his orders, and I was trying 
to decide what ones to give him, with my 
heart like lead as I thought of the future 
which was so black for me on this bright 
autumn morning. 

Mrs. Marvin had gone back into the 
house and now the expressman cried out: 

“ Where do you want me to take that 
trunk, young fellow? I can’t wait here all 
day.” 

And now I couldn’t possibly have the 
trunk sent to Martie ana Jack’s.I had for¬ 
gotten the number, if, indeed, I had ever 
known it. I could go to the house, but 
could not locate it for some one else. 

“ Yes, in a minute,” I replied to the 
man’s reminder, conscious that I was 
growing red with a sense of the embarrass¬ 
ment of my position. 

The expressman gave a short little laugh. 

“ Look here, young feller, I’ve struck 
your kind before. I’ll tell you what I’ll do: 
take your trunk on storage till you decide 
just where you want to go and charge you 
only twenty five cents a month tor it. 
That’s fair enough, ain’t it?” 


I suppose poverty is honorable, but I 
felt humiliated before this man, who had 
penetrated the secret of my hesitation,, 
and yet his proposition came to me like ai» 
inspiration. It would gain me time at any 
rate, and take me off the Marvin stoop. 

“ All right,” I told him. “ Where’s your 
place ?” 

He gave me the address and a receipt 
for my trunk. Then he drove off with it 
and I walked down the steps of the house 
that had been my home, wondering if I 
would ever have another. 

From habit I turned in the direction of 
Sixth Avenue. A wanderer in the streets! 
That’s what I was. 

How long would I have the strength to 
wander, and what should I do then ? What 
should I do when night came any way? 
The little money I had left it seemed reck¬ 
less extravagance to spend on lodging 
when every penny was needed to sustain 
life. 

I thought of Andy Mullins. Perhaps if 
I should call on him his father might have 
something for me to do. And yet I hated 
dreadfully to go there now. It seemed like 
begging. 

But I must go somewhere. The Mullins 
lived a good distance up town. Yet I 
couldn’t afford to ride. Besides, it wouldn’t 
be necessary for me to come back. I hail 
no abiding place now. I was as well off— 
or rather as badly—in one part of the city 
as another. 

So I set out and had got half way before 
I realized that Andy would probably be at 
work somewhere. The fact that I had met 
him in a bank was pretty strong evidence 
that he had left school. But I didn’t know 
where he was employed, so I determined 
to keep on and find out. 

Then as I walked along, the thought oc¬ 
curred to me that possibly if I saw Mrs. 
Mullins she might be able to tell me 
whether there was any chance of my get- 
ing a place with her husband. 

I knew I should hate to do this, too, but 
then I had reached a point where I must 
leave no stone unturned. It had come to 
be a matter of living or dying, the way I 
looked at it. 

I arrived at the Mullins apartment in due 
course. No, Andy was not at home, but 
Mrs. Mullins was. I sent in my name, and 
presently the servant came back, looking 
rather frightened. 

“ Misses doesn't care to receive play 
actors,” she said. Then she opened the 
front door for me. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

WHICH PROVES HOW TRUE IT IS THAT 
MISERY LOVES COMPANY. 

If that servant had come out and struck 
me in the face I couldn’t have been more 
amazed than I was at the message she 
brought. But there was nothing for me to 
do but go. 
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I did think of saying that I wasn’t an 
actor any longer, but that looked too much 
like begging for an audience. I just 
walked out, telling myself that another 
avenue to employment was now closed to 
me. 

As I sauntered along, not knowing nor 
caring where I went, I wondered how Mrs. 
Mullins knew I had been on the stage. 1 
decided that probably Andy had been to 
the theater and seen me. I felt sure, 
though, that he would not share his 
mother’s sentiments concerning the occu¬ 
pation. Still, that did not signify. I must 
now consider the whole family crossed off 
my books. 

Passing a paper stand, I expended two 
cents on a copy of the World and five more 
on car fare to the address of an advertiser 
who wanted a smart boy to “ tend store,” 
only to find that this lucky individual had 
been selected hours before. 

I was now in the down town region 
again. Broadway was thronged with busy 
men and women, all apparently with an 
object in life. I did not even see a tramp 
or a beggar, so I was forced to the con¬ 
clusion that I was the most forlorn creature 
out that morning. 

Where I was going I could not have told 
Presently I was sensible that so much exer¬ 
cise was beginning to make me hungry, 
and I tried to think where I could find a 
place to sit down. It would never do for 
one in my circumstances to begin to grow 
hungry before twelve o’clock. 

Passing the Fifth Avenue Hotel, I re¬ 
called my interview there with Rupert, 
and thought that there could be no objec¬ 
tions to niv going in and sitting a while in 
the corridor. As vet my clothes were 
sufficiently respectable to prevent my be¬ 
ing taken’for a vagaband. 

Sitting there on one of the blue plush 
settees, with the panorama of Madison 
Square at my right, and a constant pass¬ 
ing back anti forth in front of me of men 
whose names were known all over the 
country, it was hard to realize that I was 
so very far removed from the life and 
spirit of it all. 

Then my mind strayed to Rupert and 
the strange story he had told me of Arthnr 
Weston, the fellow I resembled. 

“ I suppose that photograph is ready by 
this time,” I told myself. “I’d like to see 
one. but I’m not in exactly the condition to 
waste two cents in postage stamps.” 

“ Aha, well met, my friend,” a cordial 
voice broke in on my gloomy reflections, 
and a soft hand grasped mine. I looked 
up, and saw Fred Brythwaite before me. 
He was sober this time, and dressed 
in the latest style, with a crook cane, silk 
hat, long Prince Albert, and pointed patent 
leather shoes. 

“ How do you do?” I said, as he sat 
down beside me. “ I am glad to see that 
you are once more in the cast of ‘ Up to 
Date.’” 


“ That must have been a week ago,” he 
replied lightly. “ I got full again, and was 
bounced for good and all. But such is life. 
Up today and down tomorrow. Todav I 
consider one of my ‘up’ days from the fact 
that I have met you. Mv exchequer is 
rather low, so the invitation to that 
dinner you promised me will come in very 
handy.” 

I could actually feel myself turning pale 
at this suggestion. Then the utter absur¬ 
dity of tne thing came over me, and I 
laughed nervously. 

“My dear Mr. Brythwaite,” I replied, 
“ my exchequer, I venture to say, is lower 
than yours/’ 

“ Done,” he interposed quickly. “ I’ll 
take you up on that. I’ll bet you the dinner 
in question that I’m worse off than you 
are. Come turn your pockets inside out.” 

I complied readily enough. One dollar 
and forty three cents I panned out. He 
had two fifty. 

“ Honest Iujun, Bucksworth,” he said, 
“ is that all you’ve got?” 

“ Every cent,” I answered. “I was 
sitting here because I was afraid too much 
exercise might make me hungry.” 

I tried to smile as I said this, but I must 
have made a poor attempt at it, for he 
looked at me seriously ana laid his hand 
on my arm as he said: 

“ My dear boy, I’m really sorry for you. 
You see I can be, because I know what it 
is to be there myself. Now I’ll stick to 
my word and take you out to dinner. It 
won’t be to Delmonico’s though.” 

“Oh, don’t mind about that,” I protested. 
“I mean about taking me any place. 
After all, you’re not much better off than I 
am.” 

“ Immeasurably so, my boy,” he re¬ 
sponded, daintily flicking a bit of straw 
from his soft melton coat sleeve. “I am 
accustomed to this sort of thing, and you, 
I take it. are not.” 

“ Indeed I’m not,” I assured him. “ I’m 
sure I don’t know what’s going to become 
of me.” 

“ Oh, don’t give up the stpp. I’ll tell you 
what. Let's pool our issues tor a while. I 
need somebody to keep me straight, some¬ 
body to cheer "me up. My old friends all 
cross over to the other side of the street 
when they see me coming, afraid I’m go¬ 
ing to strike them for a loan. You, now, 
have nothing to fear, because you know 
that I know that you’re as hard up as I 
am myself. What do you say; is it a part¬ 
nership?” 

And he held out his hand. 

“ It must be a partnership then without 
any capital,” I repeated as I took it, try¬ 
ing to speak in his own humor. 

“ Good. Where are you living?” 

“Nowhere. I left my boarding house 
this morning.” 

“ Now, that’s a little awkward. I’ve had 
a little scrap with the madam myself. In 
fact, she has taken more of a fancy to my 
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’things than to myself, and retained my 
trunk when she let me go.” 

44 I haven’t my trunk either.” and I told 
him how I had been obliged to send it on 
storage. 

“Shake again, chum,” exclaimed Brvth- 
waite. “ We’ll make a better team than I 
thought. Now let’s see how we can ar¬ 
range this sleeping business. Haven’t you 
any friends we can put up with for the 
first night, till we have time to turnaround 
and find out where we’re at ?” 

“ No, I haven’t,” I hastened to assure 
him, glad for the moment that this was the 
case. 

I didn’t want to answer for this fellow’s 
behavior to any friends of mine. 

“Well, that’s too bad. But we won’t 
cross a bridge till we come to it. I tell 
you what, it’s close on to twelve now. 
We’ll run in to the Grand and play a 
couple of games of pool. That will bring 
us to luncn time.” 

41 But we’ll have to pay something for 
the use of the tables,” I objected. 

• 4 Cert; that will keep up our character. 
If any friends happen along they’ll think 
we must be in funds or we wouldn’t waste 
what little money we had that way. Phi¬ 
losophy, my boy, every time.” 

I was horribly lonesome, and as long as 
we weren’t going to gamble, I thought there 
would be no harm in acting on his sugges¬ 
tion. But he was obliged to teach me how 
to play, and I was so stupid at learning— 
my mind being too intent on my own deplor¬ 
able prospects—that he was glad to quit at 
the end of the first game. 

“ Come, let’s have a drink, Jack,” he 
said, as he put up his cue. 

I had been afraid this was coming. 

“ No, Mr, Brythwaite,” I said, 44 1 won’t 
drink with you, and I imagine from what 
you said a little while ago that you want me 
to keep you from taking one if I can.” 

“ YouVe right, my boy. I’m a queer 
one about drink. I'm in a better humor 
sober than drunk. Besides I ought to save 
the few pennies I’ve got for eatables. I 
don’t see how I’m to get through dinner 
without wine though. I’ll tell you what: 
we’ll make it lunch, when it won t seem so 
necessary. Then you can order the dinner 
tonight, and of course if you don’t choose 
to include claret, I can’t kick. Now where 
shall we go?” 

After some discussion of various places, 
we finally settled on a hotel where an 
order for one was enough for two. We 
didn’t have very much, but what we had 
was good. I had no idea a person in niv 
situation could enjoy food so much. I 
suppose that was because I had company. 

While we were eating, Brythwaite told 
me a little of his history. It seemed he 
-came from a New England family, of great 
respectability, who had thrown him over 
completely when he went on the stage, 
lie had done very well for a time, but 
what success he had turned his head, and 
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he began to drink more than was good for 
him. 

44 1 can’t begin to tell you the number 
of places I’ve queered myself at, Jack,” 
he said. “ Nice families, all of them, too, 
friends of the pater's, who stuck by me till I 
went to see them when I was—well, under 
the weather. So now I haven’t a soul to 
turn to, which reminds me that even with 
the putting together of our two heads, we 
haven’t yet hatched up a place to shelter 
us for the night.” 

Nor had we by the time evening arrived. 
We had spent the afternoon walking up 
and down the principal avenues, stopping 
in at the various stores to inquire whether 
help was wanted, meeting always with the 
same response. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

IN WHICH THE ELEVATED ROAD PLAYS AN 
IMPORTANT PART. 

I never saw a man like Brythwaite. He 
appeared not to worry in the least about 
our prospects. 

44 Something’s sure to turn up,” he kept 
saying. 44 It isn’t at all likely we shall die 
of starvation in the streets.” 

You would not have thought we were in 
any danger of this if you had seen the 
dinner he picked out for me to order that 
night. Raw oysters, chicken soup, roast 
beef, celery, and salad, I had just twenty 
cents left when the check was paid. 

44 That’s all right, Jack,” he protested. 
44 We can go longer without eating on a 
full stomach, so it’s six by one, naif a 
dozen by the other.” 

44 But what are we going to do for break¬ 
fast ?” I inquired. 

44 We may not live till breakfast time, 
my boy,” he replied airily. 44 Think, then, 
how sorry we should be that we did not 
make a royal dinner.” 

There was no use in arguing with such a 
fellow. He actually seemed to have no 
capacity for worrying. I felt that it was 
reckless to expend all my money in this 
way, but then the comradeship was worth 
a good deal to me. Besides, it was only 
hastening the crisis by about twenty four 
hours. 

“ Now we’ll go to the theater,” he said, as 
we rose from the table. 

“To the theater!” I ejaculated, in 
amazement. “ What on ?” 

44 On this,” and he waved on high one of 
his visiting cards. 41 It won’t cost us any¬ 
thing.” 

And it didn’t. We spent the evening at 
one of the Broadway houses, where a rat¬ 
tling comedy was on the boards, and 1 
guess we laughed as heartily as any of the 
spectators who knew where they were go¬ 
ing to sleep that night and that they were 
certain of their breakfast. 

I seemed to have imbibed some of the 
reckless spirit of my companion. Perhaps, 
though, tne fact tnat we were both well 
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dressed had something to do with our ina¬ 
bility to realize to the full our serious con¬ 
dition. 

But when the play was over, I was terri¬ 
bly sleepy, and the thought that there 
was no place for me to sleep began to be 
a very depressing one. 

“ I suppose,” remarked Rrythwaite, as 
we started along with the crowd on Broad¬ 
way, “ we might scare up enough small 
change between us to go to one of the 
cheap lodging houses, but, br-r-r, I’d 
rather walk the streets all night, wouldn’t 
you, matey?” 

“ Yes, it I could keep awake.” 

I put my arm through his and dragged 
heavily upon it. You must remember I 
had done a deal of walking that day. 

“I have it!” he exclaimed after we had 
walked till I was ready to drop. “Come 
over to the Elevated road.” 

“ Why, where are we going ?” I asked. 

“Nowhere in particular. Let me see, 
you get the longest ride on Sixth Avenue. 
We’ll try that with an up train.” 

“ Oh, you mean to go to sleep on the 
cars ! But the guard will wake you up at 
the end of the road, won’t he, and make 
you get out ?” 

“ Yes, and then we can cross to the other 
side and come down again. It will only 
cost five cents each.” 

“ But when we get to the Battery we 
shall have to do the same thing over 
again,” I objected, “ and keeping that up 
all night will be as expensive as hiring a 
room.” 

“Oh, but I don’t expect to go to the 
Battery. You wait and you’ll see a trick 
worth two of that.” 

I was curious, but too sleepy to ask 
questions then. We boarded a train at 
tne Twenty Eighth Street station, and be¬ 
fore we reached Thirty Third I was fast 
asleep, with Brythwaite's shoulder for a 
pillow. 

I knew nothing more till I found him 
gently shaking me, with the announce¬ 
ment that we had reached the Harlem 
River and must change cars. 

“ Would you mind walking about a bit?* 
he added. “ It’s a little early yet to put 
my scheme into effect. Come, we’ll go up 
on the viaduct.” 

I was pretty sleepy still, but I pulled my¬ 
self together, and we went up tne steps to 
the slanting, bridge-like roadway that 
leads down from Washington Heights to 
the Harlem. 

I had never been up here before, and 
the novelty of the experience freshened 
me up a little. Slowly Brythwaite and I 
strolled along toward the upper end of the 
structure, ascended the hill, and then kept 
on down toward the Hudson. 

We soon found ourselves passing a large 
cemetery, and Brythwaite stopped talking 
for a few minutes. Then he began in an 
altogether different tone: 

“I’m awfully sorry for you, Jack. You 


are too young and have too good a char¬ 
acter to be knocking about the world this^ 
way. Blame me, if I haven’t taken a 
fancy to you, just because you were will¬ 
ing to take up with a wreck like me. I wish 
I could do something for you. But I’ve 
determined on one thing: I won’t see you 
go hungry if I have to pawn the coat off 
my back or beg from door to door.” 

I was touched by this expression of 
friendship, which I knew to be genuine. In 
return I told Brythwaite my story, in 
which he seemed much interested. 

“ You've got something to look forward 
to. Jack,” he said. “We must contrive 
that you don’t go to the dogs along with 
me. Who knows but you’re a young mill¬ 
ionaire who’s been stolen in his babyhood,, 
gypsy fashion?” 

“1 don't see any chance of that,” I re¬ 
joined. “ I simply changed places with 
the boy who is now Ward Falconer, and 
his parents are dead.” 

“ JBut are you sure that you simply 
changed places with this fellow ?” Bryth¬ 
waite persisted. “ His eyes proved that 
he was a Falconer, but what was there 
about you to prove that you were a Bucks- 
worth ?” 

“Why, how could there be any doubt?” 
I replied. “ If he turned out to be me, it 
naturally followed that I was he.” 

“ Not at all,” Brythwaite insisted. 
“ There may have been other babies lost 
in that fire beside you two. This Falcon¬ 
er’s identity is proved because of his eyes. 
Yours was not, because there was no clue 
to connect you with any one.” 

Was that true ? Was there not a clue 
that connected me with some one ? But 
no, it was ridiculous. There could be no 
possibility of such a thing as entered my 
mind. It would be absurd to speak of it. 

“ I tell you what you’d better do. Jack,” 
Brythwaite went on. “ Write out to that 
hotel in Omaha and find out all you can 
about the people who were in the hotel 
at the time of the fire.” 

“ But where will I be by the time the 
answer comes back ?” I returned dismally. 

“ Oh, don’t worry about that. I’ll see 
that you pull through somehow, and won’t 
ask a cent till you come into your inherit¬ 
ance.” 

“ You talk as if you actually knew that I 
belonged to rich people. It’s a good deal 
more likely thatJmy family, whoever they 
were, were as poor as church mice.” 

“ I’ll risk that. If I keep the life in you 
till vou come into your own, will you agree 
to ao something for me when you have the 
power ?” 

“ Of course I will, my dear fellow,” I an¬ 
swered, adding: “ Are we going to walk 
clear down this hill ?” 

“ No; we’ll only have it to climb up 
again. Come, we might as well turn 
around. We can walk back to the station 
slowly.” 

I now began to grow sleepy once morev 
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and hung on to my companion heavily on 
the way down the viaduct. What an oddly 
assorted pair we were, I told myself, as I 
recalled the day he had asked me to treat 
him. 

But he was a good fellow at heart, who 
had been led astray by bad influences. If 
there was anything in what he said about 

my future, I determined to do- but 

here I broke off in my meditations with a 
half laugh. It seemed preposterous for a 
fellow without a roof to shelter him, to 
speculate on what he would do for the 
friend who was to help him into his own. 

Ten cents of our precious money went to 
pay for tickets, and when we entered the 
rear car, Brythwaite said to the guard: 

“ Wake us up at One Hundred and Fourth 
Street please/* 

“ What’s that for, Brythwaite,” I whis¬ 
pered. “That won’t give us any sort of 
nap.” 

“ That’s all right,” he assured me. “Just 
you wait.” 

I settled myself comfortably, and in no 
time at all it seemed to me I was being 
shaken and told to hurry out. 

“That confounded guard let us sleep 
past a station,” Brythwaite mutterea. 
“ This is Ninety Third. That’s because I 
didn’t tip him, I suppose. How long be¬ 
fore the next train r 

This last was addressed to the ticket 
chopper. 

“ Fifteen minutes after one o’clock,” an¬ 
swered that individual. 

“ We’ll have to go into the gentlemen’s 
room and wait then,” Brythwaite returned 
in a tone of assumed vexation. “That 
stupid guard has got us out at the wrong 
station. 

“ But the next train won’t carry us up to 
One Hundred and Fourth Street,” I re¬ 
minded my companion when we were out 
of hearing of the man at the box. 

“ Of course it won’t, but it will take us to 
—let me see—Fifty Third Street. There 
we can have another quarter of an hour’s 
nap. Now start in. Time’s precious.’’ 

I thought I began to understand his 
plan, but I was too sleepy to discuss it. I 
dropped off in a minute again, and it 
seemed scarcely a moment before I was 
roused once more. 

Brythwaite seemed to be in great good 
humor. 

“ The fellow forgot to wake us for the 
first train,” he whispered, “so we’ve had 
half an hour’s snooze.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

IN WHICH A GREAT POSSIBILITY IS SUGGESTED 
TO ME. 

I shall never forget that night, spent on 
the Elevated road. In the manner I have 
described in the last chapter we worked 
our way, from station to station, until, 
when we reached South Ferry, day was 
beginning to break. 


Of course the rest thus obtained was a 
much broken one, but still it was an im¬ 
provement on not sleeping at all. 

“Great idea, isn’t it?” remarked Bryth¬ 
waite, as we walked along the sea wall at 
the Battery to stretch our legs. ** And now 
for breakfast. Let’s take account of stock. 
How much have you got, or rather how 
little ?” 

Ten cents was all I could pan out. 
Brythwaite had five. 

“ We can get coffee and bread for that,” 
he said. “Come on; with breakfast aboard 
we’ll be ready to take a brighter outlook 
on life.” 

We adjourned to a restaurant where they 
furnished neither tablecloths nor napkins, 
and lingered so long over our meager re¬ 
past that the waiter began to eye us sus¬ 
piciously. So we got up and went out into 
the street without a cent in our pockets. 

As I looked at Brythwaite, resplendent 
in his good clothes, I could scarcely realize 
this fact. If we were tramps, we were as 
yet quite respectable ones. 

Where we were going, neither of us 
could have told. Mechanically we started 
up Broadway. 

“ We might stop at one of the newspaper 
offices,” Brythwaite suggested presently, 
“ and look over the advertisements iu the 
files.” 

“See there,” I exclaimed at this instant, 
nodding in the direction of a handsome 
truck, drawn by two sturdy horses, which 
was just passing us. 

On its side was painted 

WESTON SUGAR REFINERY. 


“ What is it?” asked Brythwaite. 

“Why, I had quite a queer adventure 
with a man employed by this Weston,” I 
replied, adding with a sigh: “ The money 
he offered me for what I did would come 
in handy now.” 

“Somebody owe you money that you 
haven’t collected?” cried my companion, 
grasping me by the coat sleeve. 

“ Well, I don’t know as you can say they 
actually owe it to me. I refused to take 
it when it was offered. It’s a queer story 
all around.” 

“ Tell it then by all means. It may 
mean dinner, supper, and a bed to us.” 

“ I guess not,” I rejoined mournfully. 
“These people live in Mamaroneck and 
—where’s our car fare to come from ?” 

“ What’s the matter with walking ? But 
tell your story first.” 

Thereupon I told about my falling in 
with the man Rupert on Twenty Third 
Street, the strange request he had made of 
me, and my visit to the elegant home up 
in Westchester County. 

Brythwaite caught hold of my arm as I 
proceeded, and bent his head close to 
mine so as not to miss a word. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me this before ?”“ 
he demanded, when I had finished. 

“ Because I didn’t happen to think of it- 
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It had no regular connection with mv New 
York experiences; was only an incident, 

“Only an incident!” broke in Bryth- 
waite. “ Why, my dear boy, did you 
never think that your resemblance to this 
Arthur Westou was not chance ? Did it 
never dawn on you that here was to be 
discovered the secret of your parentage ? 
Did-” 

“ Yes; I thought of all that last night,” 
i interposed, “ when you were asking me if 
there was no clue connecting me with some¬ 
body else. But I knew it was no use to 
think any more about it, because this Ru¬ 
pert told me that Arthur was the only 
child.” 

“ Of course he thinks so,” Brythwaite 
rejoined. “ But you said he was only a 
sort of upper servant. You don’t suppose 
the old man confided to him all the mys¬ 
teries of the family, do you ?” 

“I never thought of it in that way,” I 
admitted, my heart beginning to beat fast. 
“ Do you suppose there is anything in this 
resemblance beyond a mere coincidence ?” 

“ Of course I suppose there is. You 
ought to look into it at once. You say this 
man Rupert is at the country place in Ma- 
maroneck ?” 

“Yes.” 

M Well, we’ll go there at once. That 
will give us one object in life that will keep 
ns busy all day. We’re tramps iu finances; 
now we’ll be tramps in fact, and take to 
the road. It’s a nne, cool day for walk¬ 
ing.” 

“ It’s a pretty good distance up there,” I 
replied. “ It takes an hour by train.” 

“ We’ll take it by easy stages, then, 
and get there by supper time. Then this 
Rupert will keep us all night. You say he 
is under obligations to you, and I am a 
friend of yours, bound to see you through 
on this deal.** 

What if it proved true after all! I 
squared my shoulders and struck an easy, 
swinging gait, in which Brythvvaite joined 
me, and which brought us to Central Park 
in an hour and a quarter. 

Here we sat down on a bench to rest for 
ten minutes, then up and on again to the 
Harlem River. I was pretty tired by the 
time we reached the Madison Avenue 
bridge. 

“I know it’s a tough pull, youngster,” 
Fred said (lie had asked me to drop the 
longer name), “ but think of it as the last 
straw that isn't going to break the camel’s 
back. We’ll soon be in the country, then 
we can rest along the road, and get our 
dinner at some farm house. I’ll nx thac 
for you.” 

It was pleasant to get out in the country 
again. I was reminded of Shoreham, and 
forgot tor a while that I had made such a 
dismal failure of striking out for myself. 

But had I made a failure of it ? What if 
I turned out to be a Weston? Would not 
■my venturing to the city, iu that case, 


have been worth all the suffering it had 
brought me? 

Cheered by these anticipations, I tried to 
look upon the long tramp as a sort of 
pleasure jaunt, a pedestrian tour that 
Bryth waite and I had undertaken for the 
fun of it. 

But my imagination had to work very 
hard to keep up this illusion as noontime 
drew near, and my appetite began to get 
an edge on it. 

“ How are we going to get anything to 
eat?” I asked my fellow tramper. 

“ Leave that to me,” he answered, and 
at the next lane we came to he turned in, I 
following, of course. 

Just before we reached the farm house 
he stopped, and taking out his silk hand¬ 
kerchief, flicked the dust from his patent 
leather shoes. 

“ Make yourself look as slick as possible, 
chum,” he told me. “ I am going to show 
you an example of a man getting his din¬ 
ner on his looks.” 

We had timed our arrival well, for just as 
he spoke a young girl came to the door, 
and raising a horn to her lips, blew a blast 
that echoed shrilly down the meadows 
that stretched away from the house. 

Brythwaite stepped forward and lifting 
his hat, said in his winning voice : 

“ I beg pardon, but we do not know 
where to find a hotel, and my friend has 
turned suddenly faint. If you could let us 
have a glass of milk and a bit of bread, it 
would place us under deep obligations.” 

The girl looked at him wonderingly for 
an instant, and then turned around and 
called, “ Ma.” 

She stepped back and we could hear her 
talking to some one in the kitchen. The 
next instant a shrill voice cried out: 

“ Now, Hetty, we feed no more tramps. 
I’ve told you that time and time again. 

“ But, ma, these ain’t tramps,” the girl 
replied. “ Just come out and look at 
them.” 

A woman, her face flushed from bending 
over the cook stove, poked her head out of 
the door. Brythwaite promptly took off his 
hat again, and repeated his request. 

“ Certainly, come right in and set up to 
the table,’* she said at once. “ Dinner’s 
jest ready. Hetty, fly round and get two 
chairs out of the settin’ room. I hope you 
don’t mind eatin’ in the kitchen. I know 
you ain’t used to it, but then it’s mighty 
convenient when you do your own work. 
Set right down and welcome.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

IN WHICH A THEORY PROVES UNTENABLE. 

I could not but look at Brythwaite and 
wonder at his presence of mind—nerve, he 
called it himself—in sitting there at that 
farm house table, chatting lightly of the 
weather, the condition of the crops, the 
theaters, and the Westons. To hear him 
talk, one would think that we had decided 
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to walk from the city to Mamaroneck, as a 
new way of passing the time, or for the 
sake of a unique experience, and were 
awaited at the palatial home of the sugar 
refiner as honored guests. 

“And are you really going to walk all 
the way there ?” Hetty asked, as she passed 
me the second plate of apple pie her mother 
had insisted on giving me. 

. “ Oh yes,'* I answered. “ We are more 
than half way there now.” 

“ But you may get faint again,” the 
young girl went on. 

I was about to protest that I hadn’t been 
faint at all yet, when Brythwaite touched 
me with his foot under the table. Then I 
recalled what he had said about me in ask¬ 
ing for the nnlk, and answered that I had 
not slept well the night before, but felt 
much better after the hearty dinner they 
had given me. 

“ I know it is not polite to eat and run,” 
Brythwaite said, as we rose from the table, 
“but I am sure you will be busy and we 
ought to be—covering ground. Now how 

much-” and to my dismay, he thrust his 

hand into his trousers’ pocket. 

What was he thinkiug of? Had he for¬ 
gotten that he hadn’t a cent of money ? 

But the farmer’s wife already had her 
hand raised in protest. 

‘ We couldnx think of taking any pay,” 
she said. “ If you are passing here again 
at dinner time, we shall be pleased to have 
you drop in.” 

“ Thank you very much,” and Bryth¬ 
waite took his hand out of his pocket 
slowly, without any sign that a great 
weight was lifted from his mind. 

“ However did you manage that, Fred?” 
I asked, when we were once more jogging 
along the road. 

“ Just as I told you I would: on my 
looks. What’s the use of being a presenta¬ 
ble appearing fellow if you can’t turn it 
to account ?” 

“But what if she had said the dinner 
was fifty cents apiece ?” I suggested. 

“ I should have bewailed the fact that I 
was all out of small change. But I knew 
my ground. Of course I couldn’t get a 
meal this way in the city. If I was dressed 
well enough not to be a tramp, they’d take 
me for a book agent, and the servant 
wouldn’t let me in.” 

“ It seems to me, though,” I rejoined, 
“ as if we’d deceived them. If—well, if I 
turn out to be a Weston, I’m going to drive 
down here and make it square with them 
in some way. That was a mighty good 
dinner.” 

We walked briskly for several miles after 
this, and I soon began to wonder just how I 
should state to Rupert the errand on 
which I had come. Theu I remembered 
the photograph of myself I wanted to see. 
This would open the way nicely. 

About halt past three I began to tire 
again, and we sat down by the roadside 
to rest a while. The country was growing 


S rettier with every mile we advanced, 
[andsome turnouts passed us, and more 
than once Fred laughingly told me that the 
day might not be far off when I would be 
riding in one of these fine carriages myself. 

“ And if I don’t ever do this,”! returned, 
“ if I find that we have come out here on a 
wild goose chase, what then ?” 

“ Don’t cross bridges till you get to 
them, my boy,” was Fred’s response to 
this. “ Last night you didn’t think we’d 
be half as cheerful tnis time today as we 
are. Who knows what tomorrow will 
bring forth ?” 

It was nearly sunset when we came in 
sight of Mamaroneck; it seemed long after 
that, judging from my craving for supper. 

“ Great Jupiter !” ejaculated Fred, as we 
passed through the handsome gateway 
and into the perfectly kept grounds of the 
Weston place, “ if you do turn out to be 
Percy or Herbert or Claud Weston, you 
will be a swell, now, won’t you? I hope 
not so much of a one, though, but you will 
condescend to notice the sharers of your 
adversity. ” 

“Of course I shan’t, old fellow,” I return¬ 
ed. “ But we don’t want to do any count¬ 
ing of unhatched chickens.” 

We walked in under the porte cochtre y 
and I pressed the electric Dutton beside 
the front door. I was strangely free from 
excitement. Now that I was on the spot, 
it seemed to me that there was absolutely 
nothing in Brythwaite’s theory. 

Rupert had told me flatly that Arthur 
was the only child. What more was there 
to say ? 

Still we were no worse off here than in 
New York; probably a little better. 

A man in livery opened the door for us. 
I was a little disconcerted at this. When 
I had been there before, everything was 
very informal. I felt some constraint 
about asking simply for “ Rupert.” 
However, there was nothing else to do. 

“ Can I see Rupert for a few minutes ?” 
I inquired. 

The flunkey stared at me as though he 
thought I ought to put that question at the 
kitchen door. 

“ He isn’t here,” he answered then. 

My hopes dropped. 

“ Where is he ?’’ I went on. 

The man hesitated an instant. “ Oh, he 
is gone off on a business trip for Mr. West¬ 
on,” he said. 

I started to turn away when Fred broke 
in with: 

“ Mr. Weston is home, then ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the footman. 

This was news to me, but I failed to see 
how I could turn it to account. Not so 
Fred. 

“ Mr. Weston is the person we wish to 
see, then,” he added. 

“ But nobody is allowed to see him. He’s 
very ill, sir.” 

“Then let us see his doctor,” continued 
Fred, not to be put off. It is a matter of 
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the greatest importance to Mr. Weston, 
and may affect his health materially.” 

Fred’s manner was firm, yet courteous. 
We had made ourselves as presentable as 
we could before entering the grounds. 
Bryth waite certainly looked as though he 
bad stepped out of a Fifth Avenue club. 

“ Will you take seats in here?” and the 
man held aside a plush portiere. 

We sat down to wait, on a satin divan. 

“What are you going to do, Fred?” I 
whispered. 

“ Apply to headquarters,” he said. “ Per¬ 
haps it is as well that this Rupert is away, 
lie might only ward you off.” 

“ But Mr. Weston is an imbecile,” I 
objected. 

“ Perhaps the sight of you will cure him. 
Hush, here comes the doctor. Let me 
manage this thing for you.” 

A grave looking man in spectacles 
entered the room, which was lighted by 
only one electric bulb. The footman had 
not thought it necessary to turn on any 
more. 

“You wished to see me ?” the physician 
said interrogatively, peering curiously at 
us both. 

I wondered what he would have thought 
had he known our financial condition. 

“ Yes,” answered Fred, “ on a matter of 
extreme importance. May I inquire, sir, 
whether you are Mr. Weston’s family 
physician, one who has been intrusted 
with—well, with secrets of his history.” 

The doctor cleared his throat before 
replying. 

“This is a very singular question, Mr.-” 

“ Bryth waite, Mr, Bryth waite, from New 
York,” Fred interposed, with the ease of a 
millionaire. “ I know it is a singular 
question; so is the business on which we 
have come. Jack,” turning to me, “ won’t 
you please stand so that the light will fall 
on your face ?” 

Mutely I obeyed and Fred went on, 
while the doctor seemed too astounded to 
interrupt, as I thought he might do. 

“Now then,” Fred went on, “if you 
know Mr. Arthur Weston ”—here he 
dropped his voice, as though speaking of 
the dead—“ you must see a startling 
resemblance between him and this young 
man.” 

He paused and smiled triumphantly at me 
as he noted the look of astonishment on the 
doctor’s face. Then he turned to the latter 
and went on rapidly : 

“ Mr. Weston has beeu married twice. 
He lived in the West with his first wife, 
who perished, along with their child, as 
was supposed, in a hotel fire in Omaha. 
That child did not perish, but was saved 
and brought up by a family living at the 
hotel at the time. This is the boy. Does 
not his similarity to Arthur prove it ?” 

The physician looked at me long and 
'earnestly. 

“How do you know all this?” he said 
then, turning to Fred. 


As a matter of fact, it was all theory 
with Brythwaite. I wondered what he 
would say. But he seemed not in the least 
phased. 

“Ask Mr. Weston if it is not true,” he 
replied. 

The doctor turned quickly to me. 

“How old are you, young man?” he 
asked. 

“ Seventeen.” 

“ Arthur is nineteen,” was the prompt 
response. “ I think that disposes effect¬ 
ually of your fine theory, Mr. Bryth¬ 
waite.” 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

IN WHICH VARIOUS PEOPLE REAPPEAR. 

Just as the doctor spoke I recollected 
myself that Arthur Weston was older than 
I, and realized that of course this utterly 
demolished Brythwaite’s theory. Why 
had he not told me what he was going to 
claim? I might have saved him this hu¬ 
miliation. 

But he did not look humiliated. 

“ I did not profess to know any of these 
facts,” he said calmly. “ We are all in the 
dark as to actualities; can only feel our 
way toward possibilities. The fact of the 
marked resemblance between the two 
young men still remains unshaken.” 

“ But Mr. Weston had only one child, I 
tell you,” the physician declared. 

“ Had we not better let Mr. Weston see 
this young man ?” Fred responded. 

“ But he is an imbecile,” rejoined the 
doctor. “ Of what avail would an inter¬ 
view with him be ?” 

“ It can at least do no harm,” Fred per¬ 
sisted. “ It may restore his reason; who 
knows?” 

“ But who is this young man? Where 
does he come from ? Why has he not made 
himself known before ?” 

“Because,” Fred responded, “he did 
not realize the important bearing his re¬ 
semblance to Mr. Weston’s son might have 
on his fortune till I called his attention to 
it. Why, that resemblance is so marked 
that he was asked to sit for the portrait 
of Mr. Arthur.” 

The doctor hesitated a moment longer, 
then he exclaimed: 

“Well, as you say, it can do no harm. 
Come.” 

He led the way out into the hall, up a 
superb staircase and through a corridor 
hung with handsome tapestries and suits 
of armor. Entering a long room at the 
further end of this, we found ourselves 
in the presence of a man, not old, and 
with a kind, though sad face, and whose 
resemblance to myself I saw at once. 

“ Mr. Weston,” said the physician, with¬ 
out further introduction, “ do you know 
this young man ?” 

He took me by the arm and led me to 
the side of the man whom some instinct 
told me at once was my father. 
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One look and the light of reason seemed 
to come into the dull eyes in a flash. 

“Archie, my son?” he exclaimed and 
folded me in his arms. 

I suppose it would be according to prece¬ 
dent for me to put a row of stars here, but 
then that wouldn’t be satisfactory to the 
reader, who always wants to know what 
people did next. 

What we did next was to restore my 
father to consciousness.for he had promptly 
fainted after his recognition of me. Some 
may think that Dr. Hinward was impru¬ 
dent to bring me forward without any 
preparation, but he was acting on a theory 
which proved to be a correct one. 

The sudden shock restored the clouded 
reason, and when my father opened his 
eyes again, it was as a perfectly sane man. 

“ I had given you up for dead, my son,” 
he said, stroking my hair as though I were 
a little boy. 

And then he explained how Arthur’s 
mother had died at his birth and how he 
had married again, only to lose wife and 
child, as he supposed, in that hotel fire in 
Omaha. He nad been severely injured 
himself, and only recovered after many 
weeks of insensibility. 

It was my turn to faint now, not from 
shock, but from hunger and exhaustion. 
Then Fred, as he afterwards told me, made 
a clean breast of it, and told, to what 
straits we had been reduced. 

And such a dinner as was brought up to 
me on a silver try in the pink tinted room 
to which I had been carried ! 

“ How did you come to know who I was 
so quickly, father ?” I asked a little later. 
“ I was a tiny baby when you saw me 
last.” 

“ It was your resemblance to Arthur,” 
was the reply “ You both look like me.” 

He remembered everything distinctly 
now. He had returned from Europe very 
unexpectedly, passing that photograph on 
the way. 

Rupert, it seemed, had gone to Albany 
to try to influence the governor to pardon 
out Arthur, that he might return home and 
perhaps prolong his father’s life. 

There was so much to talk about that it 
was nearly midnight when we got to bed. 
They gave Brythwaite a room adjoining 
mine. I told father all he had done for me, 
and he promised to provide for him—make 
him private secretary, which was just what 
Fred would like. 

“ Don’t fear for me, Jack,” he said 
(calling me by the old name for the last 
tune). “I’ve a pretty strong will of my 
own when I once make up my mind. I 
shall never be the worse for liquor again,” 
and he gave me his hand on it. 

What happy days were those that fol¬ 
lowed, shadowed only by the thought of 
Arthur! Father made me tell him in 


detail all my experiences during those 
eventful weeks in the city, and took keen 
delight in having Rupert look up Martie 
and Jack, giving them a home with a big 
hearted woman who would look after them 
like a mother. 

And you can imagine that I didn’t lose 
much time in calling on the Bucksworths. 
And a good laugh Fleda and I had over 
my third change of name. 

After some discussion it was decided 
that I should enter one of the senior classes 
at the Berkeley School to prepare for col¬ 
lege, and I began my studies as soon as 
we moved into the town house in Fifty 
Seventh Street. 

I was riding in the Park one afternoon 
when I met Roy Harkness. He joined 
me, and I told him my story. 

“ I’m just going to make the folks for¬ 
give you, old fellow,” he said, when we 
parted, “ and see they were wrong.” 

And he did, for two weeks afterwards I 
was invited to dine at their house. 

“We were very harsh to you,” Mrs. Hark¬ 
ness said then, “ wlieu you had done your 
best for Roy. Will you forgive us ?” 

“ I am the one who needs that, Mrs. 
Harkness,” I replied. “ If it hadn’t been 
for me-” 

“No, say no more about it,” and we 
have been the best of friends ever since. 

Of course I lost no time in writing to 
Shoreham of all the wonderful things that 
had befallen me. At father’s suggestion, 
and as delicately as I could, I hinted that I 
would be glad to do anything to improve 
the family finances as a return for the 
many things they had done forme. But 
Mr. Falconer (how queer it seems still to 
write that!) wrote back saving they were 
getting along very well. 

But,notwithstanding,at Christmas father 
sent him, in my name, a check for five hun¬ 
dred dollars. 

The first of January Arthur came home, 
pardoned out by the governor. He was 
awfully sad, poor boy, but we have be¬ 
come the closest chums. Before the month 
was out, however, father sent him to Eu¬ 
rope, with Brythwaite, to stay till the ex¬ 
citement over his case died out. 

During my next summer’s vacation, 
father accompanied me on a visit to Shore- 
ham. We had a splendid time. I spent 
the first night with Harvey Kirk, and I had 
so much to tell him that we talked straight 
through till davlight. Mabel was as charm¬ 
ing as ever and-well, I tried to compare 

her with Fleda Bucksworth, but couldn’t. 
Both girls were equally fascinating, so if 
any one expects the love element tacked on 
to the end of this story, he’s doomed to 
disappointment. When the fellow princi¬ 
pally concerned in the matter can’t decide 
for nimself, it is too much to expect him to 
satisfy the curiosity of others. 


THE END. 



A CHRISTMAS RECKONING. 

By William D. Moffat. 


I. 

AFTER TWO YEARS. 

“ TI 7 HEN is the New York Express 
VV due ?” 

“ Not for twenty minutes." 

44 What’s the matter ?" 

“ She has been delayed the other side of 
Morven Junction." 

I turned impatiently away from the 
ticket office, and walked out on the plat¬ 
form. 

It was now nearly seven o’clock. There 
was an unusual stir about the old station. 
Both on the platform and within the wait¬ 
ing rooms people were walking briskly up 
and down, or standing in groups chatting 
gaily—all, like myself, awaiting the arrival 
of the evening train with its burden of 
Christmas home comers. 

As I looked down the track through the 
whirling, fleecy mist, blown by the wind 
from the snow drifts, I thought I detected a 
small light away ahead. The next moment 
the rails began to hum. 

I hurried back into the station. 

44 What train is this ?" I asked. 

44 The Clermont Special," answered the 
agent. 

The crowds pressed out of the doors. 
The light down the track was growing 
rapidly. Then the platform began to 
tremble, and the train rumbled in. 

There was a hissing sound of escaping 
steam, a clanking of brakes, and a squeak¬ 
ing of wheels. 

44 Towanda!" shouted the conductor, as 
the passengers came hurrying out. 

I stood back out of the way, watching 
the arrivals. For a minute there was a 
hubbub of greetings. Then a large portion 
of the crowd moved off homeward, leaving 
a few of us who were awaiting the belated 
New York Express. 

The conductor of the Special passed me, 
swinging his lantern. He was a Towanda 
man, and I knew him. 

“ Hullo, Rogers !" I called out. 44 How is 
everything?” 

44 Fretty fair. Who are you expecting? * 

44 My father. He has been in New York 
for two weeks." 

Rogers came nearer. 

44 1 brought in an old Towanda chap," he 
said. 

44 Who is it?" 

44 Do you remember Wade—that cousin 
of young Terry ?" 


I caught my breath. 

44 You don’t mean Tom Wade ?" 

44 Yes, that’s the chap. He used to live- 
with the Terrys. You remember he ran 
away all of a sudden, a good while ago." 

44 And you mean to say Tom Wade came 
in on your train ?" I asked excitedly. 

44 1 won’t swear to it, but it was a chap 
mighty like him. He got on at Morven 
Junction, and he kept his face in his coat 
collar and his hat down over his eyes, so it 
was hard to see anything of him. But 
there was that red scar on the side of his 
forehead, and—hold on, I can’t wait. All 
aboard !" 

And with a wave of his lantern, Rogers 
swung on the train. As he did so he 
turned back toward me. 

44 If you want to know for certain, follow 
the chap up. There he goes ahead there. ” 

I looke4 in the direction Rogers pointed. 
A single figure, in a large overcoat and 
soft hat, was walking slowly along, keep¬ 
ing well in the rear of the other people. 

I hurried after him at once. When I 
reached him he was just about to step off 
the end of the long platform. We were 
now quite alone. 

44 Hold on a minute!" I called out. 

The figure turned quickly, and the light 
of the lantern on the platform fell directly 
on his face. 

44 Why, Tom Wade!" I exclaimed. 

44 Yes, Tom Wade," he answered. 

He made no motion to offer me his hand. 
I could not offer him mine. 

44 So it’s really you!" was all I could think 
to say. 

“Yes." 

44 What are you doing here ?" 

44 My home is here." 

44 Yes, but have you forgotten every¬ 
thing? Don’t you know the risk you run ? 
Why have you come back ?” 

44 Because I couldn’t help it—tomorrow 
is Christmas, you know." 

He was evading my question. 

44 Christmas or not," 1 said, 44 1 can’t un¬ 
derstand your daring to come back. How 
could you do it ?" 

44 There are some people I must see." 

44 But the danger of it. Don’t you know 
that you are simply running your head 
into a noose ?’’ 

44 1 suppose there is danger. I suppose 
there is risk. I don’t know. I’ve heard 
nothing from Towanda in so long-’’ 

44 You 4 suppose ’ there is risk! Why,. 
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Tom Wade, don't you know that there is a 
warrant for your arrest now in the hands 
of the police—that if you are found in town 
you will be thrown into jad ?” 

He shuddered, and instinctively drew 
his hat further down over his face. 

“ Is it as bad as that ?” he asked. 

“ What could you expect ?*’ I returned in 
surprise. “It was only two years ago that 
—that you disappeared. You know why. 
You don’t suppose the bank authorities 
forget what your disappearance cost them, 
do you ? Do you think that you can come 
back in two years, and find a welcome?” 

“ I will take care not to be seen.” 

I shook my head. 

“ You can’t help it. Rogers, the conduc¬ 
tor, recognized you. I have seen you—and 
others will as readily.” 

“ And does every’one in town know me 
for a thief ?” 


“No—but you’ve not yourself to thank 
for that. Out of respect for your uncle, 
Mr. Terry, and his high social standing, 
the matter has been kept very quiet. I 
only learned the whole truth by accident 
from my father, who is one of the bank 
directors—and you may be sure I think 
too much of the Terrys to let out the secret. 
But that has nothing to do with you. 
What difference does it make whether the 
town knows it or not ? It is just as bad— 
and I think the least you can do is to stay 
away so that your disgrace can be kept 
secret. I am simply dumfounded to see 
you back here.” 

He hesitated a moment. 

“ I—I suppose you are right,” he said 
bitterly. 

I was touched by his tone. 

“Why did you do it, Tom?” I said. 
“You had every reason to do well. The 
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Terrys had made a home for you when 
your mother died. Mr. Terry treated you 
as a son, and got you a place at the bank 
right by the side of your cousin. Rod 
Terry. Why couldn’t you appreciate a 
good thing when you had it? Gratitude 
alone ought to have kept you from-” 

“ Don’t say any more.” he broke out. 44 1 
know how bad the whole thing is. When 
I went away I calculated all the conse¬ 
quences. ” 

44 Then why, I say, have you come 
back ?” 

44 There are some people I must see,” he 
repeated. 

“ And do you mean to stay here, know¬ 
ing all the risk ?” 

44 You say it has been kept quiet.” 

I could not avoid an expression of 
anger. 

“Yes, but do you suppose you can take 
advantage of that ? Do you think that the 
bank management will tolerate your pres¬ 
ence here? The whole affair would be 
sure to come out—and then what? Public 
disgrace for you, and more unhappiness for 
the Terrys. See here, Tom Wade, haven’t 
you done them enough injury already ? 
Do you want to drag their names into 

44 No, no,” he interrupted. 44 Goodness 
knows I wouldn’t do anything to make 
them unhappy.” 

“ Then go away at once. It is all quiet 
now. If you stay away it will remain so. 
If you show yourself here there is no know¬ 
ing what will happen.” 

He was silent for a few seconds. 

“ If I must go, I will,” he said slowly. 
41 But I must see Uncle Richard and the 
others first.” 

44 No,” I answered; 44 you can’t do that. 
Do you know what a shock all this has 
been to him ? Your name is never men¬ 
tioned. You know what kind of a man your 
uncle is. You couldn’t face him. And be¬ 
sides it might only be the means of your 
betrayal.” 

44 And Rod—tell me about him.” 

44 He is to be married next spring. Don’t 
you see how everything is—and what your 
detection would mean V ’ 

“Rod is not married yet?” exclaimed 
Tom. “ He became engaged just before 
I—I went away.” 

“ Rod is young—and he is not well off,” 
I answered; 44 but I can’t talk any longer. 
The New York train will be in directly, 
and you must go, Tom. Of course it is 
hard, but it can’t be helped. For your 
own sake, and for the sake of the Terrys, 
you simply must go.” 

44 1 will go—I promise that. But I must 
see Rod and Cousin Bertha first.” 

I was exasperated, and made a quick 
gesture of denial. 

44 It is too risky I tell you.” 

44 1 will be careful. Trust me, Harry; I 
won’t let any one see me.” His voice took 
on a pleading tone. 44 If I can’t see Uncle 


Richard, at least let me see Rod and 
Bertha. I must , Harry. Fix it for me, 
won’t you ? Arrange it for me so I can see 
them, just for a few minutes, that is all, 
and then I will go away, if necessary, for¬ 
ever.” 

It was now my turn to hesitate. He was 
so intensely in earnest I could not repeat 
the denial. 

44 But how can I arrange it ? ” I said. 
44 Tomorrow is Christmas Day—what time 
can be found for such an appointment.” 

Suddenly I stopped. An idea occurred 
to me. He had half read my thoughts. 

44 There, that’s a good fellow ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed eagerly. 44 You wiil arrange it for 
me, won’t you?—just a minute or two you 
know—that’s all.” I caught his arm. 

44 Here, quick ! Out of the way! Some¬ 
body is coming! ” I exclaimed. 

We hurried off the platform out into the 
snow, standing there in the shadow of the 
station. A baggageman passed with his 
truck. The platform was again deserted. 

44 Now listen ! ” I said. 44 It will be im¬ 
possible to arrange it for you tonight. It 
is Christmas Eve, and Mr. Terry has his 
house full of company. Several friends of 
Rod’s and Bertha*s have been visiting them 
for a week. But tomorrow afternoon there 
is to be a meet of the skating club on the 
river. Rod and Bertha will both be there. 
Do you know where the Basin is—away up 
stream in the woods on the north shore ?*’ 

44 Yes, yes ; I know.” 

41 Well, be there at—say half past four 
o’clock I will see that Rod and Bertha go 
up there to meet you.” 

“ Thank you—thank you, Harry!” he 
exclaimed. 44 1 will keep well in the woods 
till they come. And, Harry, one thing 
more; suppose you don’t tell them who it 
is. You see I am—well, I am half afraid 
they might not come if they knew—and I 
do so want to see them before I go away 
again—perhaps forever. I must see Rod 
—and I want to see Bertha too.” 

44 Very well,” I answered, for I found 
myself sympathizing with him in spite of 
myself. 44 1 will arrange it for vou with¬ 
out telling them vour name. And now, 
can you keep safe in hiding till then ? ” 

44 Trust me for that. I know the town 
and the country well.” 

44 Then go, for here comes the train.” 

“All right—thanks, Harry, again—to¬ 
morrow, at the Basin, at half past four. 
Good by.” 

He grasped my hand, and shaking it 
hurriealy, turned and walked rapidly 
away, not into town, but across the snow 
clad fields. 


II. 

THE BASIN. 

Hard as I tried I could not get rid of a 
sense of uneasiness that haunted me all 
Christmas Eve and night. I said nothing 
to my father on the way home from the 
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station, and,once home,there were innumer¬ 
able preparations for the next day to dis¬ 
tract me; but through them all the words 
of that strange conversation kept dinning in 
my ears, and all through the night the 
face of Tom Wade stared at me through 
the darkness, with the red scar seaming its 
forehead. 

The face was not bad or hardened. It 
was a clear, open, frank face—one to in¬ 
spire confidence. No wonder he had found 
# it easy to deceive. 

It was a troubled, pleading face now, 
and I owned honestly to myself that I 

? itied him from the bottom of my heart. 

'hief he might be—and the crime was all 
the worse in his case because it bore the 
additional stain of rank ingratitude to his 
greatest benefactors—but, after all, it was 
Christmas Eve, and I could not help think¬ 
ing that he was perhaps suffering a 
punishment greater even than jail. 

While all his old friends rested securely 
at home on that happiest of all nights of 
the year, he must find some place of hid¬ 
ing—homeless and friendless. 

Why had he come back ? He was no 
doubt on his way to the Terry s’ when I 
stopped him. What consideration could 
he expect from them ? His visit would 
have meant simply exposure and public 
disgrace. 

At that thought pity gave way to dis¬ 
trust, and I fairly trembled as I thought 
what might be the consequences of the ap¬ 
pointment for the next day. Then I re¬ 
called his earnest insistence that he must 
see Rod, and I concluded that there must 
be some good reason for this, and at any 
rate, that I had chosen the best and most 
secure method of bringing the meeting 
about. 

The skating club meet seemed to me a 
very fortunate thing. It had been arrang¬ 
ed for Christmas Day, to open our season, 
the winter being late. 

Our skating club numbered some thirty 
members, about evenly divided as regards 
sex, with perhaps a few more boys than 
girls. 

We met at certain prearranged days on 
the river during the winter, and took long 
spins for several miles up, eating supper 
at the country house of some of our mem¬ 
bers, and returning by moonlight in the 
evening—or if there was no moon, we 
would have stationary “ meets” at some 
portion of the river, where the ice was par¬ 
ticularly good, lighting up the place dur¬ 
ing the evening with huge bonfires of tar 
barrels. 

The Christmas Day “ meet” was to be of 
the latter kind. We were all expected about 
three o’clock at a part of the river called the 
“bend” just outside the town. As this was 
not far from the Lamonts’ house we were 
to have supper there, and then spend the 
evening again on the ice. 

Christmas morning passed rapidly e- 
nough, and it was nearly three o’clock be¬ 


fore I could get ready for the river. I 
reached the ice about half past three, and 
found almost every one else there. 

I looked about at once for Rod and 
Bertha Terry. Rod was over near the op¬ 
posite shore skating with his fiancee. Miss 
Hartley, while Bertha was close by, trying 
to learn some new figures under the in¬ 
struction of Guy Lamont. Accordingly I 
put on my skates, and skimmed idly about, 
waiting for my opportunity. 

Fifteen minutes passed. Bertha Terry 
was still busy with her figures, while Rod 
and Miss Hartley came no nearer. 

Ten minutes more, and I began to grow 
impatient. 

“ Does she expect to keep that up all the 
afternoon ?” I thought. 

At that moment Rod and his partner 
came gliding by, and started up the river. 

I crossed their track, greeting them as I 
did so. 

“ Look out, Harry!” called Rod, as their 
skates nearly grazed mine. “ We’ve full 
steam on, and are off on a long spin.” 

“ Where are you going?” I asked. 

“ As far as the Basin, if the ice will 
bear.” 

My heart sank. 

“ Tom may mistake them for Rod and 
Bertha, and show himself,” I reflected. 
“ Something must be done at once.” 

I looked toward the bench. Bertha had 
finished her practice, and was sitting down. 
I hurried over to her. 

“ Will you skate up the river?” I asked. 

“ By and by, when I have rested,” she 
answered. 

“ Come now, won’t you please ?” 

“ I am too tired. Wait a few minutes.” 

“ If you are tired let me push you. You 
can rest as you coast along.” 

I knew that would suit her, for there was 
nothing Bertha Terry liked better than 
coasting. 

“ All right,” she said, laughing, and 
standing up; “ but why are you so anxious 
to go up the river? ” 

“ Rod and Miss Hartley have gone on 
ahead. Let’s see if we can catch up with 
them ?” 

“ Why, you can’t do that. They are out 
of sight’now.” 

“ Never mind, we’ll try,” I said, and off 
we started. 

I scarcely knew what to do. My ideas 
were quite upset by Rod’s unexpected 
move. But I had a notion that it Tom 
Wade saw a group coming he would keep 
under cover. 

“ How far up are they going?” asked 
Bertha, as we snot along, leaving the other 
skaters well behind us. 

“To the Basin, they said.” 

“ Why, that’s over a mile from here.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, saving my breath, 
and pressing rapidly forward. 

For a minute more there was no sound 
but the hum of her skates and the click of 
mine, as I bent down and dashed ahead. 
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“ This is simply glorious!” she exclaimed, 
as she felt the wind in her face. “ But don’t 
tire yourself out.” 

“jamais fatigue y " I laughed, quoting 
from one of our school French lessons. 

“Look!” she suddenly cried. “Here 
come Rod and Agnes back again.” 

I glanced ahead. Sure enough, there 
they were coming toward us with long, 
swinging strokes. 

I felt a sense of relief. It was all right, 
then. Tom had no doubt kept in hiding— 
or perhaps he was not yet at the Basin—it 
was not quite half past four. At any rate, 
I could now take Bertha there, and he 
could see her. 

“ How far up did you go ?” called out 
Bertha, as Rod and Miss Hartley ap¬ 
proached. 

“ Nearly to the Basin,” answered Miss 
Hartley. 

“ We’ll go there and back, and catch up 
with you,” I shouted. 

Rod made a movement as if to draw up. 

“ Don’t go to the Basin, Harry,” he 
cried. “ The ice is weak.” 

“ If it will hold you it will hold us,” I 
answered. 

“Stop, Harry! Bertha, stop him! Come 
back with us ! ” called Rod. 

His tone was so earnest that I turned and 
glanced toward him. Although he was 
some distance off to one side I could detect 
an unusual expression on his face, which 
seemed pale in spite of the cold. 

Had he seen Tom ? 

“ Hold up, Harry! ” he shouted. “ Hold 
up, I say. Don’t go any further up-” 

But by this time we were out of hearing, 
and flying along into the woods. 

“Why are you so eager to go to the 
Basin ? ” asked Bertha. 

“There is something I want to show 
you.” 

“ Something very interesting?” 

“You will see.” 

We were now approaching the spot. The 
Basin consisted of a small elbow in the 
river where the current eddied and whirled 
incessantly. For this reason it never 
froze. It was a black, forbidding looking 
spot, and the water was very deep. 

At one side there was an outlet leading 
down underground, where the water flowed 
by a subterranean channel beneath the 
woods, reappearing at a small stream in 
the meadows beyond. This was called the 
“ Hole,” and was avoided as a dangerous 
place. 

Knowing this well, it was my intention 
to slow up as we approached the Basin, but, 
just as we turned into the elbow, I was 
startled by the ring of skates somewhere 
behind us. I turned my head and glanced 
down the river. 

It was Rod Terry. He had left Miss 
Hartley and was following at full speed. 

At that moment, unable to see where I 
was going, with my head twisted about, I 
caught my foot in a treacherous crack. 


Loosing my grasp of Bertha, I plunged 
headlong forward and struck the ice with 
a force that stunned me. 

For a few seconds I lay half dazed. Then 
I beard a scream, and, scrambling wildly 
up, I looked about me. 

•The force of ray fall had thrown Bertha 
off her feet, and, half sitting, half lying 
down, she was gliding along over the 
smooth ice, clutching vainly at some object 
to stop herself. Helplessly, hopelessly 
struggling, she was whirling across the 
glassy ice straight for the open Basin . 

A moment more and she would be in the 
water, and drawn down by the swift cur¬ 
rent that pours into the “ Hole.” 

One glance she gave at the black, rush¬ 
ing water in front; then she covered her 
eyes with her hands and screamed again. 

In horror I struggled to my feet, and in¬ 
stinctively started Forward. But it would 
be impossible for me to reach her. I could 
do nothing. My heart stopped beating. 
The terrible scene grew dim before me. 

At that moment a dark object shot out 
from among the trees, and darted along 
the ice, just skimming the edge of the 
Basin. 

It came straight across the path of 
Bertha’s whirliug body. She was within a 
few feet of the water when the figure 
reached her. 

There was a shock as the two collided. 
The force of it drove both of them to one 
side, and the figure fell to the ice. A 
second later and they both came to a 
standstill. They were at the very edge of 
the water. 

Slowly the dark figure rose. It was Tom 
Wade. Carefully he dragged Bertha’s 
fainting form a few feet from the danger 
point. Then struggling up, he caught her 
in his arms. The ice bent beneath the 
double weight, cracked, and broke. Tom’s 
legs went through to the knees. 

“Lie down, Tom ! Lie down !” I cried 
in an agony of suspense. 

But he struggled on. First one foot went 
through, then the other. It was a marvel 
he did not lose his balance and break 
through altogether. 

Fighting ahead, he stumbled for several 
steps more, while I, with Rod close behind 
me, crept cautiously forward. 

Then at length Toms right foot struck 
firm ice, and held its place. The other 
foot followed, and a moment later he was 
beside us, with Bertha in his arms, quite 
unconscious. 

Rod caught his cousin by the shoulders. 

“ Oh, Tom ! Tom !” was all he could 
say. 

“ Quick, let’s take Bertha home!” I said. 
“ Straight across fields.” 

Rod’s skates and mine were off in an in¬ 
stant. 

“ I will carry her home,” said Tom. 

“ Better let Harry and me take her,” 
said Rod. “ It’s a long way, you know.” 

“ 1 got her—and I’ll take her home, if I 
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have to carry her a mile,” answered Tom 
promptly. 

And "certainly Bertha’s slender figure 
seemed but a light burden in his strong 
arms. 

Little was said as we hurried across the 
fields towards the Terrys’ house. 

Rod led the way, his face pale and dis¬ 
turbed. Once only he turned and asked to 
relieve Tom. 

44 I’ll carry her home,’* repeated Tom. “ I 
have carried heavier burdens than this, 
Rod—and for a longer time, too.” 


III. 

THE RECKONING. 

Mr. Terry was the only member of the 
family home when we reached the house. 
A few words explained the situation, and 
a servant was at once despatched for Mrs. 
Terry, who had gone down to the ice, 
while Bertha was taken to the library, 
where a little attention soon restored her. 

Meantime not a word had been said to 
Tom Wade. Mr. Terry’s face had changed 
when he first saw him, but, in his anxiety 
for Bertha, he said nothing till he saw her 
quite herself again. Then the old gentle¬ 
man turned to us. 

“ Now tell me the whole story,” he said. 

Accordingly I gave him a complete ac¬ 
count of the accident. When I had finished 
he turned to Tom. 

“ I owe my daughter’s life to you,” he 
said. 

Tom was silent. 

“ That service has made it impossible for 
me to speak to you except in gratitude,” 
continued the old gentleman. 

There was another awkward silence. 
Bertha was crying softly. 

“ How did you come to be here?” asked 
Mr. Terry. 

44 It was all a mistake, Uncle Richard,” 
answered Tom. “ I ought not to have come 
back—I see it all now. It was a mistake, 
and I will go away again tonight.” 

“ Why did you come? You know your 
danger surely ?” 

44 It is the danger to you that I fear most 
—and 1 should not have come. I realize 
it now. I didn’t yesterday. I only wanted 
to see Rod, and—and—but I will go away, 
and I will never trouble you again.” 

Tom turned toward the door. 

“ Father—don’t let him go.” 

Could that be Rod Terry’s voice ? Both 
Mr. Terry and I turned quickly at the 
sound. 

I shall never forget the appearance of 
Rod’s face. It was drawn and pale as 
death, while drops of perspiration glistened 
on his forehead. 

“ Rod, my boy, what’s the matter?” ex¬ 
claimed his father, in alarm. 

Rod clutched the back of a chair con¬ 
vulsively. 

“ You must not let Tom go away,” he 
said. 44 If any one should go, it is I.” 


44 Now, don’t. Rod, don’t!” cried Tom. 
coming forward eagerly. 14 Think what 
you are saying? Let me go away. It was 
all a mistake, my coming. I ought to have 
known better.” 

“It was right. Tom,” answered Rod. 
44 You should never have had to go. Father, 
I want to tell you-” 

44 Don’t, I say, Rod ! ” interrupted Tom. 
44 Can’t you see that things are better as 
they are. Let me go.” 

“ No,” answered^Rod, and his voice took 
on a more decisive tone. 44 I am resolved 
to speak the truth. I have delayed too 
long already, but I will see that justice is 
done now.” 

'‘Rod!—Rod! What are you saying? 
Think a minute!” exclaimed Tom. 

“ I have thought—not a minute, but for 
two years. I have been wretchedly weak, 
but today I am strong—and I will tell the 
truth.” 

“ Why, what does all this mean ?” asked 
Mr. Terry, gazing at his son in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ It means, father,” answered Rod, now 
quite firmly, 44 that I have been living a lie 
for two years past.” 

“ A lie ?” ecnoed his father blankly. 

“ Yes, a lie. The money that was taken 
from the bank two years ago was not stolen 
by Tom. It was stolen by me." 

Mr. Terry fell back into a chair. 

“What—what are you saying?” he 
gasped. 

“ I will tell you the whole story,” said 
Rod. 44 Tom and I, you know, worked side 
by side at the bank. It was just before my 
engagement to Agnes. I was anxious to 
win her, and I saw other fellows sending 
her flowers and paying her many expen¬ 
sive attentions that pleased her greatly, aud 
that I could not afford on my small salary. 
I was afraid I would lose her. I was des¬ 
perate. I was determined to keep pace 
with the others—but I hadn’t the money. 

44 One day the temptation came tome at 
the bank. There before me lay the means 
of happiness. I had only to take a little 
here and there, and I could give Agnes all 
the flowers, all the attentions, and more 
than the wealthiest of the other fellows. I 
yielded, taking first one small sum, then 
another.” 

There was a groan, and Mr. Terry’s 
head sank back, with closed eyes, against 
his chair. 

“ There was little fear of detection for 
a while.” continued Rod slowly. 44 And of 
course I meant to repay it all before any¬ 
thing could be found out. But as time 
went on, I began to feel a sense of security. 
No one suspected. Perhaps 110 one would 
ever suspect. So gradually I put off the 
day of repayment until at last, on reckon¬ 
ing up, I was aghast to find that the 
amount taken was far more than I could 
pay in years. Then I thought to cover it 
up, but that I knew was only a vain hope. 
It was merely the perfect confidence of the 
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head cashier that made my position seem 
secure. 

“ One day something happened at the 
bank, and the cashier’s suspicions were 
aroused. He began to investigate. Then 
it was too late to make the loss good. 
Even had I been able to get the money it 
would not have helped me, for everything 
was being carefully examined. 

“Not knowing what to do—with ruin 
staring me in the face. I turned to Tom as 
mv best friend in the bank, and told him 
all about my trouble. His decision was 
made at once. * It is too late to repair,’ 
he said. ‘ There must be a scapegoat. 
Then let it be me. You are just engaged. 
You have everything to lose. I will go 
away at once, and you will escape suspi¬ 
cion, for it will light on me.’ Like a coward 
I let him do it. He said he would make 
sure not to get caught, and perhaps it 
would blow over after a while.*’ 

“ I let him go—and the rest you know.” 

Rod paused. 

Mr. Terry’s eyes opened slowly and he 
raised his head wearily and looked in 
Tom’s direction. 

“ And you did this for my son,” he said. 

“ It was onlv a fair return. Uncle Rich¬ 
ard,” answered Tom. “ You took me when 
I was left on the world, and you made a 
home for me. My life belonged to you, 
and any service I could do to you or 
yours-” 

“But this was not a service—it was a 
sacrifice.” 

“ What I had to lose I owed to you.” 
answered Tom. “ And I was glad to give 
it up for you and Rod. I have made a 
mistake in coming back at all.” 

“ No,” answered Rod. “ You have the 
right to come here. It is I that must take 
the punishment—and I am ready now." 

“ Don’t say that, Rod,” said Tom. “Let 
me go-” 

“That is impossible now,” interrupted 
Mr. Terry. “My sou has confessed, and 
you are innocent. You shall not suffer 
fonger.” 

“Uncle Richard, I am sorry I came 
back. For myself I never would have 
come. I must tell you something. I have 
been living these two years in Montreal, 
and I have done well. I got a situation at 
the start, and am now earning a fair salary. 
This year I. too. became engaged—to the 
daughter of my employer. Everything 
went happily until a month ago wlien in 
some manner word got to my employer’s 
ears about me. 

i “ He heard from some one of my sudden 
disappearance from Towanda. He began 
making inquiries, and ended by telling me 
that I must give a fuller account of myself. 

‘ I hear that you do not dare go back to 
Towanda,’ he said. ‘ I do not like these 


hints.’ I told him I would come back here 
and—and—don’t you see, uncle, I had some 
one besides myself there to think of and I 
wanted to set myself right. It meant 
everything to me-” 

“ Tom, Tom,” interrupted Rod, “ you 
need no excuse to come back. You are 
free. I am ready to face the consequences. 
You have suffered too much already. I 
too have suffered, in a different way, and I 
will put an end to it. I won’t live this lie 
any longer.” 

Mr. Terry rose and faced his son. 

“ Will you go with me tomorrow to the 
bank ? ” he asked. 

Rod’s voice was firm and clear. 

“ I will,” he answered. 

“ And tell the director?, the truth? ” 

“I will.” 

“ And Agnes ? ” 

Rod’s face twitched, and his hands 
tightened, but he did not hesitate. 

“ I will face the consequences,”he said. 

******* 

Rod and Bertha were missed at the sup¬ 
per at the Lamonts’, and many inquiries 
were made for them. But their absence 
was readily understood the next morning 
when it was learned that Tom Wade had 
come home. 

Only the bank directors and employees 
knew the circumstances attending his dis¬ 
appearance, and they had kept them care¬ 
fully quiet, so that Tom was welcomed 
back without suspicion, and the story of 
Bertha’s rescue, which flew about town 
like wild fire, made a genuine hero of him. 

I cannot tell all that was said at that 
meeting m Mr. Terry’s library, for, feeling 
that I was an intruder in private affairs, I 
had slipped away. 

But this I do know : Rod and his father 
went to the bank the next day, and they 
were closeted with the bank president and 
my father for over an hour. And there 
the matter ended. 

Mr. Terry had made the missing amount 
good shortly after Tom’s disappearance, 
and as for prosecution—well, it simply 
rested. 

Convinced of Rod’s sincere repentance, 
it was resolved that he should be allowed 
a chance to prove himself an honest 
man. 

And he has done so. All this happened 
some time ago, and now Rod Terry is 
happily married and occupying a position 
of trust and responsibility. 

As for Tom Wade, he is now living in 
Montreal, and when he last visited 
Towanda he brought with him a pretty 
little Canadian girl who loves all American 
boys for Tom's sake. 

And so that eventful Christmas brought 
its reckoning, and so, in the end, it made 
several people wiser and happier. 



THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


THE TUNGSTEN BULLET. 

The gradual diminution of the caliber in 
modern rifles is of course accompanied by a 
corresponding reduction in the size of the pro¬ 
jectiles. Lead bullets of such a small size are 
too light, and lack penetrating power, so a 
metal heavier becomes necessary. 

Such a metal is tungsten, which is almost as 
hard as steel, and has a density varying from 
17 to 19.3, say one and a half times that of lead. 
A tungsten ball penetrates.a steel plate three 
inches in thickness at a distance of 650 yards, 
while a ‘similar one of lead penetrates a 2H 
inch plate at 325 yards only. The present ob¬ 
stacle to the use of tungsten is its nigh price, 
but there are indications that this will soon be 
lowered. 


DYNAMITE ENGRAVING. 

A novel experiment for the purpose of 
testing the strength of high explosives is the 
placing of fresh plucked leaves between two 
plates of panel steel, and exploding dynamite 
cartridges on the upper plate. 

The recoil in such cases is so great and sud¬ 
den that the upper plate is driven downward 
with such force and rapidity as to catch exact 
impressions of the leaves before their delicate 
ribs have time to give way to the force of the 
blow. This novel method of engraving is one 
of the wonders of the century. 

THE BALLON’S USE IN WAR. 

Over a hamlet in France there recently 
floated a balloon. Suddenly it appeared to 
burst, and fell towards the earth. Believing 
that a disaster had occurred, the terrified 
spectators ran to the spot where they expect¬ 
ed the aerostat would reach the ground. 

To their amazement, they saw a parachute 
detach itself from the car and descend gently. 
Immediately the earth was touched, one of 
the passengers jumped upon a small bicycle 
which he had brought with him from the 
aerial regions, and disappeared in the direc¬ 
tion of Levallois. in the neighborhood of Paris, 
as fast as he could go. 

The explanation of this singular occurrence 
is simple. The balloon was the Caliban, and 
the ascent was made from Levallois by Captain 
Capazza and M. Hervieu, the latter being the 
cyclist. Their object was to test the possi¬ 
bility of a balloon being used for carrying war 
despatcheSj and they assumed that an enemy 
# succeeded in destroying it. Yet they proved 
' that by means of the parachute they would be 
able to make good their escape, and to out dis¬ 
tance their pursuers with the aid of the port¬ 
able bicycle. 

CLEVER BUTTERFLIES. 

The owner of one of the finest collection of 
butterflies in the country recently made an 
Interesting experiment which proves con¬ 


clusively that butterflies are endowed with a 
marvelously acute sense of smell. 

Out of his collection, comprising almost 
every known variety, he chose two butterflies, 
which were only a few days old and had never 
had their freedom. One of these he attached 
securely by a thread to the fence in the rear of 
his house. He placed the other in a small box, 
after marking it so he could identify it, and 
carried it to a point about seven miles distant. 
Here it was turned loose. 

When the experimenter reached home, 
about three hours later, he found two butter¬ 
flies side by side on his back fence. The but¬ 
terfly which he had carried away in the box 
had traveled the.seven miles, crossed a wide 
river t and made its way back to its mate. 

This seemed a most extraordinary feat, and 
for some time he was at a loss to understand 
how it had been accomplished. On telling 
the story to an eminent naturalist, my friend 
was told that it was undoubtedly the sense of 
smell that had guided the butterfly. The 
naturalist added that this sense in many 
animals is so wonderfully acute that the feat 
of the butterfly did not seem so very remark¬ 
able, much less unbelievable. 


HOW BIRDS FLY. 

Dr. Mullenhoff recently delivered a 
lecture in Berlin, in which he gave some in¬ 
teresting particulars on the above subject, 
gleaned by close study. 

Many birds, particularly swallows, are un¬ 
able to fly when the air is quite still. When a 
bird is on the ground it is a matter of no small 
difficulty for it to raise itself, and it is always 
at the mercy of the wind- Whichever direc¬ 
tion the wind blows the bird flies against it, 
by springing in the air and opening its wings. 
By this means it is lifted up. If the wind is 
very light the bird has to fly for some time 
against it in order to get up its speed. 

It is for this very reason that most birds 
choose the tops of trees in which to build their 
nests. Few birds fly with the wind, for if they 
did they could have no check upon their speed, 
and would often be carried far beyond their 
destination by its force. 


KNOTS AND MILES. 

To most people these terms are synonymous 
when speaking of a vessel’s speed. It should 
be remembered that there is a decided differ¬ 
ence between the sea knot and the mile. 

Three and one half miles equal, within a 
small fraction, three knots. The result of this 
difference, of course, is that the speed of a 
vessel in miles per hour is always considerably 
larger than when stated in knots, and the con¬ 
fusion of the terms sometimes gives rise to 
rather remarkable claims of speed perform¬ 
ance. When a twenty knot ship, for instance, 
is mentioned it should be remembered that 
this really means over twenty three miles. 



QUALITIES THAT WIN. 


major handy s UPS and downs. many adventures, which were afterwards em- 

Moses Purnell Handy comes of a family bodied in a series of articles published in 
which has been prominent in Maryland for the Watchman. 

many generations. His father, the Rev. J. W. This was Mr. Handy’s first literary output, 
K. Handy, moved to Warsaw, Osage County, and it encouraged him to further efforts in 

Missouri, where the subject of our sketch was that line. He was almost penniless when the 

born April 14. 1847. Soon afterwards, the little war closed, and sought employment on the 

family returned to the East, and settled in Richmond daily papers, but without success. 

He finally went to Dr. Converse, the 
editor of the Christian Observer , 
then published in that city. Dr. 
Converse was an old friend of his 
father, and gave him a small posi¬ 
tion. Mr. Handy’s opportunity came 
in the summer of 1867, when Ex- 
Senator Henry Wilson was canvass¬ 
ing Virginia in the contest for the 
Vice Presidency. He was announced 
to speak near Richmond, and Mr. 
Handy went to the Richmond Dis¬ 
patch, and offered to report the 
speech for five dollars and his rail¬ 
road ticket. 

The offer was accepted, and Handy 
reported the speech completely and 
correctly. His work was so satis¬ 
factory that a permanent situation 
was given to him on the Dispatch. 
Mr. H. K. Ellyson, the editor, proved 
a helpful friend to the young jour¬ 
nalist. 

In 1872. when Grant and Greeley 
opposed each other as candidates for 
the Presidency, Mr. Handy was 
editing the Dispatch. He also served 
as Richmond correspondent of sever¬ 
al Northern papers, and as general 
manager for the Southern States of 
Moses P. Handy, the American Press Association. 

The following year the Virginius 
Delaware, and here young Handy spent his affair, which created such a sensation at the 

early boyhood. He was educated at the Vir- time, proved a journalistic bonanza to Mr. 

ginia Collegiate Institute, at Portsmouth, Vir- Handy. The scene of the steamer s surrender 

ginia. to the United States authorities by the 

When seventeen years of age, he was allowed Spaniards, had been kept a profound secret by 

to choose between a position in the Baltimore the government; but Mr. Handy ferreted out 

post office, or a course at some university. But the mystery, and was the only newspaper cor- 

the country was in the throes of the civil war respondent to witness the occurrence, 

at the time, and he declined both offers, and This marked success brought him into na- 
wetit to Richmond to join his father and tional prominence, and soon aftenvards he 

brother, running a Federal blockade on the was proffered a position on the editorial staff 

way. of the New York Tribune. Mr. Handy acccpt- 

At Richmond he was conscripted into the ed, and retained his connection with that paper 

Confederate army, and assigned to the staff of until 1875, when he resigned to become editor 

General Stevens, the chief of engineers in in chief of the Richmond Enquirer. 

Lee’s army, with the rank of lieutenant. The In 1876, Mr. Handy was appointed commis- 
youthful officer saw much service and had sioner from Virginia to the Centennial Exhi- 
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bition at Philadelphia. On arriving in the Immediately after the war, he settled in 
Quaker City he was offered an assistant editor- Brooklyn, and practised his profession as a 

ship on the Philadelphia Times , which he ac- member of the law firm of Benedict, Burr, 

cepted. In 1880, he became managing editor and Benedict. In 1866 President Johnson ap- 

of the Philadelphia Press , and as usual his pointed him United States district attorney 

efforts were crowned with success He de- for the Eastern District of New York. Presi- 

voted his energies to improving the paper, dent Grant reappointed him in 1871, but in 

and succeeded so well that its circulation was 1873 he resigned, preferring to return to his 

quadrupled in three years. private practice. 

Hard work impaired Mr. Handy’s health, and During President Harrison’s administration, 
he spent several months abroad, recuperating. Mr. Tracy was selected for Secretary of the 

On his return he founded a new daily in Phil- Navy, and he made a splendid record during 

adelpliia, called the Daily News , which, under his tenure of office. While in Washington, a 

his management, prove a grati¬ 
fying success. 

During the World’s Fair in 
Chicago last year Major Handy 
was chief of the department of 
Publicity and Promotion, and 
later he served in the same ca¬ 
pacity at the Mid Winter Expo¬ 
sition in San Francisco. 

He is of medium height and 
looks younger than he is. His 
disposition is blithe and good 
natured, and in movements of 
both mind and body he is alert 
and quick. 

The major is possessed of a 
considerable share of this 
world’s goods, and at present 
is not actively connected with 
any publication, contenting him- 
self with occasionally contri¬ 
buting to the leading periodicals 
and newspapers. He has well 
earned his success, for few men 
have known a harder struggle 
with adversity than he. 

A NOTED BROOKLYNITE. 

Like so many of our promi¬ 
nent citizens, Benjamin F. 

Tracy was bom and bred a 
country boy. He is the son of a 
former living not far from the 
town of Owego, in Tioga Coun- Benjamin F. Tracy, 

ty. New York. He attended From a *’* ot ° 9 ra r i b * BtU > **<“*•»**>». 

school at Owego, and afterwards 

went to the academy in the town. When fire occurred in his residence in which his wife 

eighteen he, began to study law, and three and one of his daughters perished, a calamity 

years later he was admitted to the bar. which has darkened his recent years. 

The young lawyer gained quite a reputation, In appearance he is a well built man, of 
and two years thereafter the Whig party about medium height, with a closely cropped 
elected him district attorney of the county. gray beard. He is a very hard worker, and 
He served for two terms, and was offered a thoroughly believes in the old maxim, 

third, but refused In 1861 he w’as elected to that “what’s worth doing at all is worth doing 

the State Assembly, and when the session at well.” 

Albany closed, he served on a committee ap- Mr. Tracy has many political enemies in 
pointed 10 recruit soldiers for the Federal Brooklyn, but his warm friends far outnum- 
army. His district comprised Broome, Tioga, ber them. 

and Tompkins Counties, w'here he raised the - 

137th and 109th New York regiments. With In our sketch of Walter Q. Gresham, in the 
the latter organization he went to the front October number ofTHE Argosy, we inadvert- 
as its colonel. Towards the close of the war he ently chronicled the death of Ex-Postmaster 

was brevetted as brigadier general of volun- General Thomas L. James. Mr. James, we are 

teers. glad to say, is still living. 





QUAINT AND CURIOUS. 


AN INDISPUTABLE REFUTATION. 

The absurd misstatements so frequently 
made by Englishmen about everything 
American would be amusing were the persist¬ 
ence with which they are indulged in not so 
provoking. 

Some time ago, three Americans—Mr. Rob¬ 
inson, six feet, and Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
six feet four inches tall, both of Boston, and 
the Rev. Dr. McVicker, of Philadelphia—made, 
in company, a trip to England. Ett route, 
they determined that, when they should reach 
that country, they would travel apart, lest 
three such tall men together might provoke 
remark. But arriving at a well known town in 
Yorkshire, and learning that a lecture was to 
be delivered on America, they determined to 
be present. Entering the hall separately, they 
took seats apart. 

As the lecturer proceeded, his utter ignor¬ 
ance of America soon became manifest. Final¬ 
ly a statement concerning the size of Americans 
was too absurd to be endured in silence. The 
speaker had concluded a sentence asserting 
that Americans are short of stature, never ex¬ 
ceeding at the utmost five feet ten inches, 
when Mr. Robinson arose and said: 

“ My friends, I am an American, and, as you 
see, I measure fully six feet. If there is any 
other American who happens just now to be in 
the house, I request him to stand up/’ 

An expression of surprise was followed by 
roars of laughter, as the Rev. Phillips Brooks 
arose and said: 

“I am an American, and my height, six 
feet four inches, occasions no particular re¬ 
mark in America. If there is any other Ameri¬ 
can in the house, I in turn request him to stand 
up. ’ 

After a lapse of a few seconds, in order to 
give the lecturer a little time to recover him¬ 
self, Dr. McVicker slowly raised his majestic 
figure to his full height of six feet six, and be¬ 
gan: 

“ I am an Am-” 

But this was too much, and he could not get 
any further. The audience had lost all con¬ 
trol of themselves, and the speaker’s disap¬ 
pearance from the stage brought the entertain¬ 
ment to a premature close. 


MUSICAL ANIMALS- 

Our readers may have noticed how music 
affects some of their pets. Animals differ as 
much in their fondness or aversion for different 
instruments, as do human beings. 

Dogs, as is well known, are often taught to 
dance to the violin, and even to grind hand or¬ 
gans. But a judicious dog finds the harmonium 
trying. A writer records the case of a dog—a 
cross between a Scotch and a Skye terrier—who 
would come close to a harmonium and evident¬ 
ly enjoy the music, up to a certain point. But 
when a shrill note came from that instrument 
of torture, he would point his nose in the air 


at an angle of about forty degrees, and, stiffen¬ 
ing his body in a straight line from the nostrils 
to the tailj emit the same note, in a manner 
which indicated his displeasure, and sustain 
it as long as did the performer. 

Cats, we are told, have little natural liking 
for music, but tLe taste can be acquired. A 
certain pet cat, though as a kitten indifferent 
to music, grew' to like it, and regularly led the 
way to the piano when tea was over. Here she 
took post on a chair, and listened gravely dur¬ 
ing the whole performance. When it ceased 
she would go to sleep, though not if the in¬ 
strument were left open, in which case puss 
instantly leaped on the keys and pawed a per¬ 
formance of her own, in which she showed an 
extreme partiality for the treble notes, and 
something like alarm at the lower bass ones, 
w'hen she happened to give them an extra 
vigorous kick. 


A NEAT RETORT. 

When James Russell Lowell was in Eng¬ 
land, he was once invited to dine by Lord 
Granville, who in his message apologized for 
the suddenness of the invitation, adding, “ It 
is absurd to give so short a notice to the most 
engaged man in London.” 

“ The most engaged man in London is very 
glad to dine with the most engaging one,” the 
poet replied. 


A COSTLY INSTRUMENT. 

Think of paying ten thousand dollars for a 
violin ! Yet that is what a gentleman from 
Edinburgh paid for one only a year or two ago. 
Of course it was a Stradivarius, and its pedigree 
is both interesting and romantic. 

When the sons of Stradivarius died, this par¬ 
ticular violin w'as sold to Count Salabue, wrho 
kept it as long as he lived. Then Luigi Tarisio 
got on the track of the priceless gem, bought 
it, and hid it aw'ay as a miser hides gold. He 
would not show it even to his nearest friends. 

The eccentric Tarisio was found one morn¬ 
ing dead among his old violins, and three 
months later the star of the collection was 
bought by Vuillaume, the celebrated French 
dealer. So much did he prize the instrument 
that when the Franco German war broke out 
he buried it in a damp proof, air tight box, and 
kept it underground until peace had been re¬ 
stored- 

At length he, too, died, and the violin passed 
to his daughter, Madame Alard. When 
madame went the way of all flesh the instru¬ 
ment came into the open market, and Mr. 
Crawford, of Edinburgh, bought it for the sum 
already named--the highest figure ever paid 
for a violin. Messrs. Hill, through whom the 
purchase was made, wrote at the time: It is 
the fiddle of Europe, of fabulous newness of 
appearance and state of preservation. It is a 
famous possession, and absolutely unique, and 
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the names of its possessors will certainly be 
handed down to posterity. ’ 

The varnish, which is acknowledged to con¬ 
tain something of the lost secret, looks as fresh 
as if it had been put on a week ago; and as to 
the tone, Herr Joachim declares that it sur¬ 
passes that of all other violins he has ever 
heard. 


APPLAUSE TO ORDER. 

In certain playhouses it has been charged 
that the applause bestowed on inferior produc¬ 
tions has been the result of the efforts of the 
ushers and the recipients of the free tickets. If 
this is so, and we are afraid there is no good 
reason for doubting it, it is by no means an in¬ 
novation of modem times. 

History tells us that when Nero sang in 
public five thousand trained men thundered 
their plaudits. They were trained men, for 
approval was of various degrees and kinds: 
bombi , a sound like the droning of bees; im¬ 
brices, imitating the patter of falling rain; 
ierroe , the clashing of broken jugs. The last 
was the invention of Nero himself, and was 
produced by striking the fingers of the right 
hand on the palm of the left. 

Another variety of applause was obtained by 
the snapping of countless fingers, and satisfac¬ 
tion was also shown by the shaking of the 
robe. Aurelian used to have strips of linen 
and other materials distributed among the 
people for this purpose, and we can well im¬ 
agine the stirring effect produced by this uni¬ 
versal waving of bright colors in the densely 
thronged amphitheater. 

It is said that Nero imposed a death pen¬ 
alty on all spectators who did not applaud 
him, so it is probable that the cteratores, 
or leaders, and juvenes , as their men were 
called, were appointed chiefly with a view of 
approbation at convenient moments. 


A CAT’S COMMERCIAL VALUE. 

It is not generally known that cats have a 
peculiar commercial importance in certain 
lines of trade. Marine insurance in some 
parts of the country does not cover damage 
done to the cargo by the depredation of rats, 
but if the owner of the cargo thus damaged 
can prove that the ship was not furnished with 
a cat he can recover compensation from the 
vessel’s owner. 

Then, again, a ship that is found under cer¬ 
tain circumstances without a living creature 
on board is considered a derelict, and accord¬ 
ing to certain conditions is forfeited. It has 
not infrequently occurred, after all the crew 
have been lost, or the ship otherwise abandon¬ 
ed, that a live canary, domestic fowl, but most 
1 frequently a cat, being found on board, has 
' saved the vessel from being condemned as 
derelict. Consequently ship owners, consider¬ 
ing the cat’s proverbial tenacity of life, as well 
as its presence being a bar to claims of damage 
by rats, always take care not to send a ship to 
sea without having a cat on board. 


THE CZAR SCARED HIM- 
During one of the magnificent court balls at 
St. Petersburg, under the Emperor Nicholas, 
an officer while dancing accidentally tripped 
up a grand duchess, bringing her to the floor. 
Her imperial highness waxed furious at the 


mishap, and denounced the object of her 
wrath as “ a clumsy camel.” 

The officer thought himself lost when the 
grim Czar approached him, seized him by the 
cuff, and marched him deliberately out of the 
ball room. Not a word was spoken until they 
reached a passage in which stood a panful of 
powdered chalk. “ Rub the soles of your boots 
into that,” said the Czar sternly. 

THE ORIGIN OF RED UNIFORMS. 

Army officers in China and Japan used to 
don hideous masks before going into battle in 
order to strike terror to the hearts of the foe. 
The very idea seems to us ridiculous, yet the 
legionaries of ancient Rome wore the skins of 
animals in war to make them look fiercer, and, 
for the same reason, put figures of savage 
beasts on their helmets and shields. 

The idea of scaring the enemy by such devices 
has been perpetuated up to quite recent times. 
Tall bearskin hats were originally adopted to 
make them look taller by the French grena¬ 
diers, each of whom carried a handful of 
grenades for scattering among the ranks of the 
foe. 

Red uniforms were first adopted by the Em¬ 
peror Valerius Maximus in order that the Ro¬ 
man soldiers might not be frightened by the 
sight of their own blood. To this day the 
children of England are told that this is the 
reason why French troops wear red trousers, 
and French children are taught the same 
notion respecting the red coats of the British. 


COULD DO BOTH. 

The late Mr. George Healy, the famous 
American portrait painter, once told an in¬ 
teresting anecdote of the time he painted the 
portrait of Pope Pius IX. 

Becoming tired, His Holiness suddenly 
stood up, and came over to see how the artist 
was progressing. Mr Healy was annoyed at 
this interruption, and exclaimed somewhat 
sharply: 

“ I beg your Holiness to sit down.” 

The Pope laughed, and said, ‘‘I am accus¬ 
tomed to give orders, not to receive them. But 
you see, Mr Healy, that I also know how to 
obey. ’ With this he submissively went back 
to his chair. 


PATTI S PARROTS. 

Madame Patti’s fondness for pets is no¬ 
torious, and she has quite a menagerie. It is 
said that her parrots are her favorites, how¬ 
ever, and she possesses a great number of 
them. 

She has parrots white, and parrots green, 
birds that speak WTelsh. and those that speak 
French, and one that is so highly educated in 
different languages, including the profane, 
that Madame Patti is obliged to keep him 
away from her other pets, lest he ruin their 
morals, for she says that he can swear like a 
trooper in six different tongues, having been 
trained to this accomplishment by the sailor 
master from whom his present owner purchas¬ 
ed him. 

It is said that she paid five thousand dollars 
for one of these birds. But then—it is not 
every one who can make, in one evening, 
sufficient money to gratify such an expensive 
whim. 



FLOATING FUN. 


UNTRUSTWORTHY. 

A sailor of unmistakably Hibernian ancestry 
once wanted to ship on a steamer being fitted 
out for an extended voyage. On learning the 
applicant’s nationality, the captain refused to 
take him without a character. 

The discharge was obtained, and, as the 
Irishman was presenting it, another seaman 
came up and said he wanted to join. 

“ What line were you on ?" asked the cap¬ 
tain. 

“ Cnnard, sir.” 

“ What countryman ?” 

“ English, your honor.” 

“ All right, go forward.’ 

Shortly after, as the two were w’ashing the 
decks in a heavy sea, the Englishman was 
swept overboard, bucket and all. Unmoved, 
Paddy finished his job, and then went to the 
captain’s cabin. 

“Come in,” responded the officer, to his rap. 
“ What’s up now ?” 

“You remember Bill Smith, the English¬ 
man and Cunarder?” queried Pat. 

“Certainly, my man.” 

“ You took him widout a character ?” 

“ I believe so; what of that ?” 

“Well, he’s gone overboard wid your 
bucket.” 


THE GENTLEMAN AND THE SNOB. 

There is a species of animal resembling 
man in appearance, who is distressingly 
numerous. One of these animals was just 
finishing his dinner when a gentleman entered 
and took a seat at the same table. As the 
gentleman was beginning his dinner the snob 
calmly lit a cigar, and blew a cloud of smoke 
over the table. 

The gentleman rose and said in the politest 
tone, “ Excuse me, sir; w ill it annoy you if l 
eat while you are smoking ?” 


TRUSTED TO PROVIDENCE. 

Cornish miners are accustomed to smoking 
a pipe of “ ’bacca” just before going down 
and after coming up from the shaft. For this 
purpose they frequently borrow tobacco from 
one another. One fellow was very good 
natured, and consequently his companions 
imposed upon him. He finally lost his 
patience, and resorted to an ingenious artifice 
to avoid lending the fragrant weed. 

He kept two tobacco boxes. The one 
which was always empty he named. “The 
World”; the other, often full, was called “Prov¬ 
idence.’ 

When asked for a “pipe of’bacca,” he 
would reply, “I haven’t a bit in ‘The 
World.’ ” 

“ What are you going to do for a smoke, 
then?” 


“Trust to ‘Providence,’ my boy, trust to 
‘ Providence,’ for it rarely ever fails.” 


HE WAS EQUAL TO THE OCCASION 
A lecturer encountered a particularly 
boisterous audience one night, who, not con¬ 
tent with hurling epithets, hurled a number of 
cabbages as w’ell. The lecturer brought his 
entertainment to a close with the remark that 
he had hoped the audience would be pleased, 
but he really hadn’t expected that they would 
lose their heads entirely. 


“how can we?” 

A lady clad in gorgeous and expensive at¬ 
tire attended a concert with her husband not 
long ago. On leaving the hall they discovered 
that it was raining in a most businesslike 
manner- They were without umbrella or 
waterproof, and, as usual when wanted, no cab 
was in sight. 

“ Why, Charles !” the lady cried, “ it’s rain¬ 
ing.” 

“Sol see,” said Charles calmly. 

“ Well, what shall we do?” 

“ I rather think we shall have to let it rain,” 
replied the matter of fact husband. 

Excited by the disaster awaiting her gar¬ 
ments, the lady amused the bystanders greatly 
by saying: “ Why, Charles, how can we, 
when I have on this light dress and bonnet ? ’ 


not there. 

A fine collection of instruments of torture, 
showing the celebrated “ Iron Maiden,” was 
being exhibited at a small town recently. 
Among the visitors were a couple of suburban 
residents. 

“ I say, Bill,” said one; “ they’ve got ’em all 
here, haven’t they?” 

Bill looked over the collection very carefully, 
and shook his head. 

“No,” he replied, “they haven’t. I don’t 
see anything of that squeaky old clarinet you 
practise on every night.” 


“ go somewhere !” 

Toward the end of the war. horses in the 
Confederate army became very scarce. All 
dismounted cavalrymen were sent to the in¬ 
fantry. so a remount became a serious question 
with many troopers. 

Jim Wilson, of the Rockbridge troop, lost 
his horse, and unable to get another, pos¬ 
sessed himself of a white mule named Simon. 
One day a squad was enjoying a dinner with a 
sympathetic farmer, when a sudden alarm was 
given. 

*• Run. boys, run—the Yankees are com¬ 
ing !” 

There was mounting in hot haste, and some 
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escaped bv the front gate, and some by the 
rear Jim dashed at the front gate, but Simon, 
displaying his mule nature for the first time, 
balked. Jim wheeled him around and drove 
at the rear gate, but Simon balked again. At 
this poor Jim looked over his shoulder, saw 
the blue coats rapidly approaching, threw his 
arms around Simon s neck, and called in agon¬ 
ized tones: 

‘'Oh. Simon, for goodness' sake, go some¬ 
where r 


THEY WERE ALREADY PAID. 

A feminine Chicagoan had a pet canine 
upon which she lavished vast quantities of 
love; but the ungrateful little beast died. 

“ He was a beautiful little dog,” said a caller, 
doing her best to offer sympathy. “ It must 
be a real bereavement to have to lose him. 
Can’t—can’t you take his remains to the tax¬ 
idermist’s ? * 

“ I think,” was the reply, with a fresh burst 
of tears, “we had already paid the taxes on 
him.” 


the lawyer’s request. 

A judge and a lawyer were taking an ocean 
voyage together not long ago. Missing his 
companion, the judge instituted a search, and 
found the lawyer suffering terribly from sea¬ 
sickness. 

‘‘Can I do anything for you?” said the 
judge. 

*‘ Yes,” gasped the seasick lawyer; “ I wish 
your honor would overrule this motion.” 


it didn't work. 

A SAD eyed and weary wanderer was in need 
of refreshment recently, so he concocted the 
following scheme to fill his long felt want. 

‘‘Ifyou please, mum,” he began, I wish 
you would gimme something to eat. That 
there woman next door gimme a handout, but 
on the dead, the stuff wasn’t fit-” 

‘‘See here,” was the answer he got, ‘ that 
woman next door is my mother, and if you 
aren't out of here in less than ten seconds, 
I’ll set the dog on you. Now, you git.” 

He got. 


not quite ready. 

Christmas stories are just now quite 
apropos, so the following may prove accept¬ 
able. 

At a Sunday school Christmas entertainment 
last year one of the speakers depicted the 
beauties of heaven in language suitable to be 
digested by the infantile heads around him 
“ And now,' he asked, “ how many little boys 
and girls in the infant class want to go to 
heaven ? ’ 

All hands went skyward but one. 

“ Why, little boy, don’t you want to go ?” 

“ Yeth, thir,” he said as he glanced at the 
ile of candy yet undistributed; ‘‘yeth, sir, 
ut not for a few minuths yet.” 


THE RIVAL BARBERS. 

There were two barbers in a certain town, 
and very naturally, they became jealous of 
each other. 

One of the two. by way of advertising him¬ 
self cut his hair in the most faultless manner, 


according to the latest fashion plate; the other, 
on the contrary, cut his in the most clumsy 
way imaginable. The first customer who en¬ 
tered his shop did not fail to notice it. 

‘‘ How in the world, being yourself a barber, 
do you have your hair so badly cut ?” 

“ Why, sir, the reason is simple enough. I 
cannot possibly cut my hair myself, but am 
obliged to have recourse to my colleague over 
the way, and he is such a duffer !” 

And I suppose you cut his in turn?” 

‘‘Ofcourse. And you can judge for your¬ 
self whether he oughtn’t to be satisfied. ’ 


no use for a boy. 

A country lad came to the metropolis not 
long ago looking for a job. He didn’t meet 
with any luck, and finally tackled a down town 
merchant. 

“ I have no use for a boy,” the merchant said 
discouragingly. 

‘‘You re just like I am, aint you?” asked 
the boy. 

“ How s that?” 

‘‘Got no use for a boy. Neither have I. 
That’s why I’m looking around for somebody 
that has. Me and you ain t the only people in 
town, though. I spose there’s about two 
hundred thousand more here, and likely some 
of 'em s different from us. Anyhow, I’m going 
to hustle around and see Good morning, sir, ’ 
and the boy started out, but the boss recon¬ 
sidered, and took him at two dollars a week as 
a starter. 


HE COULDN’T SAY. 

A blas£ young man whose attire suggest¬ 
ed the very latest London fashion plate, 
wandered into a down town restaurant recently. 

He meandered to the further end of the 
room, dropped languidly into a seat, scanned 
carelessly the bill of fare, and finally ordered 
broiled mackerel. 

After several minutes the waiter returned 
with the order. The dude picked daintily at 
the fish, tasted it, and started; he took another 
cautious mouthful and turned pale. 

“See heah, waitaw ! This is an imposi¬ 
tion ! * 

“ No. sail. It’s a mackerel.” 

“ Menial ! How dare you ! It isn’t fresh !” 

“ Well, I can’t say as to that, sah. I've only 
been here a week.” 


TOO GOOD MEASURE. 

’Way up in Maine there lives an odd char¬ 
acter, who combines eccentricity, religious 
fervor, and profanity, in a most singular 
fashion. 

One autumn when the snow was too thin for 
snow shoeing, the “character” got very uneasy, 
as he was anxious to go hunting. He fussed 
about for several days, and at last fell to pray¬ 
ing fervently. “Send snow, Lord! Send five dol¬ 
lars' worth. ' was the burden of his supplication. 

That very night the storm struck, a regular 
blizzard, and before it was over the snow lay 
three feet everywhere. As it was as light as 
feathers it was no better for snowshoeing than 
when there was none, and the disgusted hunt¬ 
er looked out of doors ruefully. 

‘*If I had known the blamed stuff was so 
thunderin’ cheap.” he exclaimed in his vexa¬ 
tion. “ I wouldn’t have prayed for more than a 
dollar's worth.” 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Beginning with the January number The 
Argosy will be issued on the first of the 
month for which it bears date, thus going 
out at the same time with Munsey’s. This 
will be a convenience both to the publishers 
and the public. 

In our next number we shall have the 
pleasure of printing the opening instalment 
of a new serial by an old favorite. “ Darak 
Edwards’ Ordeal,” by EdwardS. Ellis , is 
a story that combines in rare degree the 
elements of an interest that is both domestic 
and adventurous in its nature. The dra¬ 
matic scene in the school room at the very 
opening, where Darak Edwards' high hopes 
are dashed to earth in a breath , pitches the 
reader’s interest on a high plane , where 
Mr. Ellis cleverly manages to keep it to the 
end. The recent forest fires in the West play 
an important part in the developtnent of the 
plot and afford the opportunity for some 
thrilling descriptive work. 

Remember that this serial begins in the 
next number , ready January rst, which will 
contain in addition other matter of unusual 
attractiveness. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

The young girl in Tennyson’s poem is 
made to say: “Wake me early, mother, 
for tomorrow will be the brightest day of 
all the glad new year.” 

Well, we can’t all be May queens, so it is 
perhaps fortunate that a good many of us 
are inclined to doubt the sincerity of the 
maiden in the poem when she asserts that 
there is no brighter day in the calendar 
than the first of May. If a vote were taken 
from the boys and girls in Christendom as 
to which day out of the 365 they could 
least afford to spare, it would not require 
a remarkably astute prophet to predict 
that it would be the 25th of December. 

Fourth of July may be more noisily rol¬ 
licking; Thanksgiving may be more pro¬ 
lific or turkey and pumpkin pie; the other 
holidays may be warmly welcomed as 
bringing freedom from school tasks; but as 
a day on which the very atmosphere seems 
irradiated with joy and good humor and 
well wishes, the day of the Dutch saint 
stands out supreme. Brotherly kindness 
breathes out of the greeting “ Merry 


Christmas,” and the animosity that lingers 
in defiance of this attempt to thaw it out, 
must be frigid indeed. 

This is the wish The Argosy brings its 
thousands of readers on this, its December 
voyage. May their highest hopes know no 
shade of disappointment, and may the re¬ 
union of kindred spirits, and the sight of 
happiness all about them, inspire them with 
a gladness that shall shed its influence far 
into the coming year. 


A PLEA FOR PRAISE. 

Some one has been writing lately about 
the scarcity of praise as compared with the 
preponderance of blame in every day life. 
If a thing that a son or a brother or a 
friend does displeases us, we are so much 
more prone to say so than we are to com¬ 
mend him for that which he does to give us 
pleasure. And even if we do say “ Thank 
you,” it is scarcely ever much more. The 
vocabulary of the scold is larger by a good 
deal than that of the man who is grateful 
for favors received. People are not so apt 
to say why they are pleased as to go into 
the particulars of why they are wrathy. 

Would not the Christmas season be a 
good time to start a reform in this matter? 
Recognition of hearty, honest effort to do 
the right thing.that accomplishes its object, 
is very far removed from flattery. The 
spur of praise is a better and surer method 
of urging a man on to do his best than is 
the prick of the goad. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

The offices of The Argosy have been re¬ 
moved to 149 and 151 Fifth Avenue, corner of 
21st Street. A constantly growing business 
made larger quarters a necessity, and these 
have been secured at the above address. 

OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 

We signalize the holiday season this 
month bv printing a larger amount than 
usual of fiction complete in one issue. This 
has crowded out the department devoted to 
“Correspondence.” It will be resumed 
next month. 

Our readers have a real treat before 
them in William Murray Graydon’s new 
serial, started this month. “ The Sun God’s 
Secret ”is full of the thrilling situations the 
boy reader loves. 


THE ARGOSY OF PAST YEARS. 

If you wish a complete file of The Ar¬ 
gosy, don’t forget that the only way in 
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which you can obtain it is by purchasing 
the bound volumes,as the separate numbers 
have long since been out of print. The 
stock of bound volumes, too, is fast disap¬ 
pearing; the price must soon be raised. 

At present the first two are rated 
at five dollars each ; the others, of the 
weekly edition, at $1.50 apiece, with 
the exception of Vol. XII, consisting of 
thirteen numbers, the supply of which 
is exhausted. 

These back volumes contain rich things 
in the way of stories and pictures. Very 
few of the serials have been reprinted in 
book form. The gift of one or more of 
these books to a friend would be a Christmas 
present he would appreciate highly. 

Information about the latest bound vol¬ 
ume—XVIII, and the first of the magazine 
form—will be found under the title, “ A 
Christmas Hint.” 


WHERE THE CHANCE LIES. 

One of the New York papers some time 
since printed an editorial headed, “Some 
Lessons for Young Men.” The writer be¬ 
wailed the fact that hundreds were going 
unemployed because they were able to do 
merely routine clerical work, such as keep¬ 
ing books and selling goods. There are 
fifty applicants for every small position 
that becomes vacant. Why ? Because un¬ 
skilled labor can fill it. 

What is the remedy? Find out some 
kind of work toward which you have a 
special leaning and seek to perfect your¬ 
self in it so far as you are able. Never 
mind if it does require you to wear an 
apron or overalls. The men who are nearest 
the top, began, as a rule, closest to the 
bottom. 

The writer mentioned cited the case of a 
young man who offered to do bookkeeping 
for a steam heating firm at eight dollars a 
week. The reply was that there was no 
vacancy here, but that if the applicant 
knew the heating business, he would be 
engaged on the spot at $1,800 a year. 

Steam and electricity call for skilled 
minds and deft hands to manage them. 
They form the opportunity; it remains 
for the boy with ambition to embrace it. 


A CHRISTMAS HINT. 

The problem of selecting Christmas gifts 
is a perplexing one, delightful as the task is 
supposed to be in the abstract. “If the ar¬ 
ticle were only for ourselves, now,”we some¬ 
times think, “how quickly we could reach a 
decision.” Here is a suggestion that may 
possibly help a good many of you out of 
your dilemma. 

For only one dollar you can obtain the 
last volume of The Argosy, beautifully 
bound in cloth, five styles to choose from, 
any of them making an exceedingly at¬ 
tractive book of over 650 pages. These six 
numbers—April to September—are richly 
stocked with stories, long and short, and 


embellished with pictures that not only 
delight the eye but refine the taste. 

And such a g^ift would be appropriate for 
either boy or girl; aye, many an older per¬ 
son would find much to enjoy in the volume. 
Put it down on your list. You certainly 
receive the full worth of your money. Most 
books cost $1.25, and are only a third the 
size of this one. Remember the price is 
but a single dollar, with thirty cents to be 
added for postage when ordered by mail. 


FOR THE EDITOR’S CHRISTMAS. 
When a man admires a thing, he does 
not always take the pains to state the fact. 
The publishers of The Argosy are fortu¬ 
nate in having a class of patrons who not 
only enjoy, but become so enthusiastic 
over the object that pleases them that they 
do not rest content until they put their 
thoughts on paper, and mail them to this 
office. Communications like the subjoined 
help to make the editor’s Christmas a merry 
one: 

S. W. Cor. Dearborn & Washington Sts., 
Chicago, October 18, 1894. 

In glancing over the papers in a book store 
the other day I saw The Argosy. I bought 
it, and I can honestly say that it is the most 
interesting book that I have ever read. 

B. M. Follett. 

McKeesport, Pa., Oct. 22, 1894. 

I wish to tell you what I think of your maga¬ 
zine: it's up to date; it’s an educator in a 
way. I refer to “ Quaint and Curious,” 
41 Editor’s Corner,” “Correspondence,” and 
other things in it, worthy of time from older 
heads. 

L. E. Welles. 

Charleston, S. C., Sept. 22, 1894. 

I have taken The Argosy since I was twelve 
ears old (I am now sixteen), and my older 
rother took it several years before that; 
therefore I have a very kindly feeling for it, 
and think that it is the best boys’ paper in ex¬ 
istence. 

Edgar B. Huguenin. 

Honesdale, Pa., Sept. 29, 1894. 
We would like to say a few words of praise 
for The Argosy. We think it simply superb, 
and would rather go without a good meal 
(which, by the way, goes a good way with us) 
than miss a copy. 

Alfred L. Schiller. 

Fred Krantz. 

Gail Jenkins. 

Jos. Caulfield. 

Waterville, Me., Oct. 1, 1894. 

I have read a great number of boys’ papers, 
but I think The Argosy beats them all. 

Leo. C. Fuller. 

. Middleboro, Mass., Oct. 23 1894. 

I have taken The Argosy but four months, 
and have found no other boys’ magazine or 
paper that will beat it. It is the best and 
cheapest that I have ever read. 

Winfred E. Bryant. 

261 East Seventh St., 

New York, Oct. 15, 1894. 

I have read The Argosy for the last year, 
and I must say that it is the best magazine I 
have ever read. 

John E. Trainor. 



STAMP DEPARTMENT. 


Nyassa Land, a Portu¬ 
guese colony lying just 
north of Mozambique, and 
situated between Lake Ny¬ 
assa and the Indian 
Ocean, has recently issued 
a set of stamps similar to 
cut. The colors and de¬ 
nominations are as follows: 
io r, rose; 20 r, violet; 50 r, 
green; 5 r on 10 r, rose; 75 r on 20 r, violet; and 
100 r on 50 r, green. 

We advise Ray M. not to insert his facsimiles 
in his stamp album, as they are nothing but 
pictures of stamps. Reprints are somewhat 
more entitled to recognition from collectors, 
because they are printed from the original 
plates. There are a few used reprints in ex¬ 
istence, but almost invariably they are repro¬ 
duced as souvenirs or curiosities. 

The new United States stamps will be of 
entirely different design from the Columbian 
varieties of a year ago. The fifty cent stamp 
will bear the portrait of Jefferson, and the one 
dollar variety that of Perry, whose face for¬ 
merly decorated the ninety cent stamp. John 
Marshall will be represented on the two dollar, 
while James Madison will ap¬ 
pear on the five dollar issue 
These changes, together with 
those of the newspaper and 
postage due stamps, will ne¬ 
cessitate not a little increase in 
the space hitherto deemed 
sufficient for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the United States in 
collectors’ albums. 

The stamps of Afghanistan 
are, as our illustration show’s, 
of a most peculiar design. Our 
cut is one of three new varieties, 
not unlike the preceding issue. 

They are 2 abassi and 1 rupee regular ad¬ 
hesive issue, and a 2 abassi registration stamp. 
All are printed in black on green paper. 

J. M. Kelly and a number of other Argosy 
readers have sent inquiries as to where to buy 
stamps or catalogues. We think if our readers 
will patronize the firms represented in the ad¬ 
vertising columns of The Argosy, they will 
find them thoroughly reliable- Give them a 
trial, boys. 

It grieves us to have to inform our Boston 
correspondent that the million stamp story is 
a myth pure and simple, and that so far as 
helping some aged and indigent person to a 
comfortable home, his labor has been in vain. 
The rumor has been in circulation a number of 
years now’, and was probably started by some 
unscrupulous stamp dealer. The amount of 
credence it has gained is astonishing. 

Many persons have heard it, and without 
any attempt at verification, have started to 
collect stamps. After pestering all their rel¬ 
atives and friends for weeks, they realize just 
how many a million is, or perhaps learn the 
truth about the report, and then abandon their 
self imposed task. The stamps thus accumu¬ 


lated fall into the hands of dealers, who keep 
those of any value to them, and ship the others 
to Europe or some other part of the world 
where they may be disposed of to advantage. 

The stamps issued by the Swiss cantons in 
1843-48 are an interesting and valuable series— 
too valuable, unfortunately to be found in 
many young collectors’ albums. Zurich, 
Basle, Vaud, Neufchatel, Geneva, and Winter¬ 
thur w’ere the stamp issuing cantons. Com¬ 
paratively few of these stamps w’ere used, as 
they were superseded in 1850 by a government¬ 
al issue, designed for both French and Ger¬ 
man cantons, and bearing corresponding in¬ 
scriptions in both languages. 

In 1854 a uniform type replaced them, bear¬ 
ing the valuations in rappen, centesimi, and 
centimes. These remained current for eight 
years, when a new series, ranging in value from 
two centimes to one franc, with the name 

Helvetia,” was issued. 

In February, 1871, wdien the French army 
under General Bourbaki were interned in 
Switzerland, the government issued stamps 
for their use which freed their letters through 
the post. They were very simple, being print¬ 
ed in black on colored paper, and bore the in¬ 
scription, "M Hilaires franfais 
in tern is en Suisse. Gratis.*’ 
Another set of stamps em¬ 
anating from the Franco Ger¬ 
man war w'as those issued by 
the Prussian government for 
the especial use of the annexed 
French provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine. The design consist¬ 
ed merely of the numeral of 
value, with the inscriptions 
14 Posies ** and “ Centime ” 
printed upon tinted paper. 

44 Eric Dane” writes us to 
inquire about the portraits 
on the set of United States stamps issued in 
1870. They were as follows: 1 cent, blue, 
Franklin, after Rubricht; 2 cent, brown, 
Jackson, after Powers ; 3 cent, green, Wash¬ 
ington, after Houdon; 6 cent, red, Lincoln, 
after Volk; 10 cent, chocolate, Jefferson, after 
Powers’ statue; 12 cent, purple, Clay, after 
Hart; 15 cent, orange, Webster, after Clev¬ 
enger: 24 cent, purple, Scott, after Coffee; 30 
cent, black, Hamilton, after Corrachi; and 90 
cent, carmine, Perry, after Wolcott’s medallion. 
The 7 cent, red, Stanton, was photographed 
from life. 

We must apologize to Albin H. Lord for not 
having been more prompt in answering his 
questions. The browm five cent stamp which 
bears Garfield’s portrait was issued in 1882, 
the year after his death. The five cent blue, 
same design, was not issued until 1888. 

Grilled stamps are those having small 
square indentations on the back. This is to 
allow the ink, when the stamp is canceled, to 
penetrate the paper, and prevent any one from 
washing off the cancelation marks. This pro¬ 
cess is sometimes called embossing. The 
United States stamps issued in 1868 bore grills. 
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Hig hest 
Award 

WORLD’S 

IpMW FAIR. 

Skates 

CATALOGUE FREE. 

BARNEY & BERRY,Springfield, Mass. 


Absolutely Pure. 

Highest of all in leavening Strength- 

— U. S. Govmt . Food Report . 

Unequalled for purity, strength and 
wholesomeness. 

—New York State Analyst . 

The best baking powder made. 

— N. Y. City Com . of Health. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


What’s that ^ 

Only $2.00 

For the Little Detective Camera ? 

Yes, and a $10.00 Camera will give 
you no better results. 

Polished Oak Case. Takes 2 1-2 x 
2 1 -2 pictures. Sent post paid on receipt 
of pYice. 

Hoot: of instructions anti sample photo sent 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 

PRIEST PHOTO AND ELECTRIC CO.. 

1158 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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^Uarve^^eauty^L_ B 

; ; ; 7”| A Miracle of Cheapness. I 

Bound Vol. XVIII of The Argosy 

is now ready and easily distances anything of the sort on the mar¬ 
ket. The cover design is in the highest degree artistic, and is 
furnished in five different styles, while the 668 large octavo pages 
are brimming over with good things in the shape of stories—serial 
and short—pictures that captivate the eye and please the fancy, 
special articles on worth while themes, and departments that are 
unique in their line. No better birthday or Christmas present for 
a boy or girl can be found. 

The price is a wonder: Only One Dollar. 

When ordered to he sent />// mail, 30 cents in addition must be inclosed to pap postage. 

FRANK A. MUNSEY & COflPANY, 149 & *51 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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If the Baby 


is Cutting Teeth, 


h<‘ Mire ami use that ol<l ami well-tried 
remedy, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYKI P tor children teething. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic and is the best remedy lor 
diarrlicca. Twenty-live cents a bottle, mothers will llnd It the Rest Remedy to use. 

















































